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THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


Tue reigns of the female sover- 
eigns of England hold a remarkable 
position in our annals. Perhaps 
as a little compensation for the ill- 
treatment which their sex has al- 
ways had in literature, it has so 
happened that the two great epochs 
under which letters have specially 
flourished in our country have been 
those of our two queen-regnants, 
in themselves as unlike as two 
human creatures could well be; and 
this, no doubt, is one reason why 
the ages of Elizabeth and Anne 
have always specially attraeted the 
attention of men of letters. But it 
has not been literature alone that 
has given them importance. In 
both cases these epochs themselves 
were of the most critical character, 
full of the surgings of new ele- 
ments, the struggles of new forces 
with the old, and the full tide of 
one and another of those great 
waves of mental energy which seem 
to rise and fall periodically among 
men, though without leaving any 
trace by which their recurrence can 
be calculated. Comets and eclipses 
have no longer any mystery for us. 
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We know when they will come as 
well as we know when the omnibus 
will pass the corner of the street; 
but we do not’ know when the 
law of mental revolution will bring 
such constellations as those which 
adorned the “spacious times of 
great Elizabeth” into our firma- 
ment again, or vary them, as in 
the combinations which still make 
glorious, though with a less exu- 
berant light, the age of Anne. We 
are afraid the days of Victoria will 
not shine with a similar lustre; 
but as we are not spectators, but 
actors in the drama at this present 
moment, we may leave that calcu- 
lation to those who come after us. 
In the meantime, it is enough to 
mark how curious is the recurrence 
of these high tides of energy and 
genius in the race, and how little 
they are traceable to any conscious 
agencies, or come under any estab- 
lished laws. Why, for instance, 
to say nothing of the more ethereal 
soul of the poet, did military genius 
leap over more than half a century 
from Marlborough to Wellington? 
And why, oh why, has no one ap- 
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peared since worthy to hold the 
candle to those great soldiers? 
These are phenomena which do 
not enter into the theories of Mr. 
Darwin or the calculations of Mr. 
Galton. All other ebbings and 
flowings may be gauged and tabu- 
lated; but here is a kind of high 
and low tide, which is controlled by 
no moon, and foreseen by no astro- 
nomer. When it comes it awakens 
the world, if not directly to ap- 
plause and admiration, at least to 
the ‘struggle of new forces, and 
the exhilarating consciousness of 
life renewed. The general course 
of living is stimulated, and every 
drop of salt water in every wave 
rises so much the higher upon the 
beach, dashes with more exultant 
foam of storm upon the rocks. 
And those ages stand out upon the 
duller level with a freshening of 
interest, an inexhaustible dramatic 
call upon our sympathies. They 
detach themselves from the back- 
ground in which the great concerns 
of the world are always lumbering 
on, more or less dully, and make“us 
aware of what has been accomplish- 
ed for good or for evil in the inter- 
vals. In Elizabeth’s time the great 
passion of our modern national life 
was preparing; but the stream had 
only gained grandeur and force and 
nobility by that swelling of all its 
currents which preceded the catas- 
trophe. In Anne’s time chaos was 
subsiding once more, the torrents 
calming down into their channels, 
the streams collecting to fill the 
national veins. Or, to change the 
metaphor, these two great and 
wealthy epochs of history are like 
the banks between which a raging 
and tumultuous stream is making 
its furious way. From one emi- 
nence the clear-sighted spectator 
might foresee a national agony of 
troubles to come; and from the 
other could look back upon dangers 
miraculously overcome, and a pas- 


sage accomplished for the ark of 
safety through storm and peril. 
And even the most abstract of 
historians — the writers to whom 
men are not men but only officials 
in the long procession of events, 
kings and statesmen and generals, 
—must permit a certain personality 
to appear when a woman holds, 
even nominally, the chief place in 
the historic scene. The group 
which surrounds Queen Anne is 
remarkable in various ways. It is 
not that she herself has, like her 
great predecessor, any touch of 
genius, or even of that intense and 
large individuality which often 
takes the place of genius, to make 
her remarkable; but there is a cu- 
rious mixture of the great and the 
paltry in her immediate circle, and 
in the influences that move that 
circle so wonderful a combination 
of motives and objects that are im- 
perial in their vast importance, with 
impulses and babble which are 
scarcely superior to a housekeeper’s 
room,—that the comic and the tra- 
gical, the familiar and the heroic, 
get mixed up in a way which never 
surely was seen before on so exalted 
a stage. The most conventional 
type of female government, the 
hackneyed devices of broad com- 
edy, to show how intriguing wait- 
ing-maids can manage a stupid 
mistress, could not have been more 
perfectly realised than in this chap- 
ter of the great epic of English 
story ;—and yet the men pushed in 
and out of office by these Abigails 
were such men as Marlborough and 
Bolingbroke, and the affairs of the 
nation came to no fatal break-down 
under their influence. This strange 
group at the head of affairs adds 
a whimsical element to the great 
tale which is in some respects so 
majestic and in others so trivial: 
and in conformity with this strange 
conjunction, the age itself sweeps 
along,—so great, so polished, so 
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courtly ; so mean, so rude, so bru- 
tal; so full of piety and simplicity, 
and the most depraved morals and 
the loudest vice ; swearing like the 
coarsest trooper, yet writing like 
Addison,—that the paradox is kept 
up throughout, and enters into 
every detail. 

It is scarcely, however, the ¢uri- 
ous manifestations of character, or 
picturesque contrasts of national 
life, which so abound in the age of 
Anne, which have been Dr. John Hill 
Burton’s * leading inducements to 
add this fine and full study of an 
epoch so important, to the valuable 
history of Scotland which we already 
owe to him, and of which it is 
the natural corollary and conclusion. 
Though his work is full of lively 
and graphic touches, the reader is 
aware that it is not the custom to 
present a series of word-pictures in 
place of a sustained and serious 
narrative. Neither is there any 
fear that he will take refuge in the 
abundant gossip of the time, by 
way of amusing our minds, and 
withdrawing them from the great 
threads of meaning which traverse 
all, but which, amid the confusion 
of warp ‘and weft, it is not always 
easy to keep hold upon. So far 
as Scotch affairs are concerned, it 
is, as we have said, the natural 
sequel of his great history. The 


~ Revolution Settlement, with which 


that valuable work concludes, im- 
portant as it was, still left. many 
points which are capable of being 
reopened. It was a kind of be- 
trothal rather than marriage of 
two very different, in some _par- 
ticulars dissimilar and often jar- 
ring companions, neither of whom 
was- much inclined to yield to the 
other, and for whose future accord 
and conjugal jogging on together, 


with no more than lawful bickering, 


very substantial pledges had to be 


taken. If the bridegroom was ar- 
rogant and overbearing, the bride 
was grim and fierce beyond the use 
even of medieval heroines; and as 
in every betrothal there is always a 
possibility still of severance, so in 
this one there were moments when 
the silken leash was strained to its 
utmost, and one or the other ready 
to fling off the bondage, and stamp 
upon the uncompleted contract. 
The story of the concluding pass- 
ages, and of the accomplished fact 
of the Union, is told more clearly 
and more fully in these pages than 
it has yet been told, with an indi- 
cation of the vital points of differ- 
ence, which only an authority at 
once in Scotch law and _ histor 

could have so thoroughly mastered ; 
and very interesting is the con- 
trast and coupling of the two pow- 
ers, who, the legal fetters once 
forged, have on the whole kept on 
their way with so much harmony, 
and as much mutual comprehension 
as perhaps was possible. This con- 
cluding chapter of the separate 
annals of his country Dr. Burton 
owed to us—and he has paid the 
debt thoroughly. 

But even the Union, important 
as it is, is but one of the events 
in Queen Anne’s reign, the great 
animating thought and inspiration 
of which were the Protestant suc- 
cession,—a principle which made 
England at that period—notwith- 
standing all the difference of poli- 
tics, lively enough and warlike at 
all times—more surely a unanimous 
nation than she had ever been. 
Nothing can show more clearly the 
profound distrust with which the 
Catholic creed had imbued the 
whole race than this ionate 
national sentiment. the at 
Protestant King William had lived 








grapher-Royal for Scotland. 


* A History of the Reign of ee Anne. By John Hill Burton, D.C.L., Historio- 
ree Vols. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1880. 
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and died unbeloved and unsym- 
—, a great man, no doubt, 
ut one who neither conciliated the 
prejudices nor attracted the affec- 
tions of the country, which he 
on his side did not love ;—and the 
choice of the new line in which 
the crown was to descend, was 
one which must have wounded the 
beliefs and inclinations of many in 
a country where primogeniture has 
outlived all changes. Nor was 
there anything in the character of 
the house of Hanover to call forth 
national enthusiasm. The narrow 
mind, which so often goes with 
narrow possessions, — a _ strong 
nationality totally alien from our 
own (notwithstanding those stren- 
uous relationships of race which 
were not discovered, or, at least, 
insisted upon, till long after), and 
manners which were neither charm- 
ing in themselves nor capable of 
modification—made the foreign 
Elector, the “German lairdie,” in 
his own person a figure most un- 
likely to call forth any enthusiasm. 
Dr. Burton speaks of this contemp- 
tuous nickname as a proof of the 
popular misconception of the an- 
tiquity and importance of the house 
from which we sought our reign- 
ing line. But the six-and-thirty 
quarterings of Teutonic heraldry 
have never been impressive to the 
English intelligence, and we doubt 
whether the fullest understanding 
of them would have much changed 
the sentiment which suggested that 
felicitous title. Nobody knows 
better than our historian, or has 
more clearly pointed out, the in- 
tolerant insularism and contempt 
of other people, which is one of 
the great national characteristics 
of Englishmen; and a tremendous 
weight of pedigree overbalancing a 
meagre estate, has always been a 
favourite object of derision: but 
this makes the extraordinary unani- 
mity of the national sentiment only 
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the more apparent. Whatever was 
to happen to the nation, one thing 
it was resolved should not happen, 
England might have a monarch she 
hated. Such a thing had been, 
and had been endured: but a 
Popish King she would not tolerate. 
Notwithstanding the existence of 
a by no means insignificant Jaco- 
bite party, and of a large class, 
which, without courage enough to 
be Jacobite, had romantic leanings 
that way, or a kind of fantastic 
sympathy with a fallen king and 
banished race, this feeling was so 
general that agitation, great apd 
universal enough to be called unani- 
mous, sprang up in a moment at 
any menace from St. Germains, or 
any hint of interference from France. 
The English people were under the 
influence of a scare, as the French 
people have been in recent days. 
When a nation takes fright it is 
generally for no small matter, nor 
is the panic an easy thing to deal 
with. We indeed pretend to smile 
when we see the passionate terror 
of our neighbours across the Channel 
for the red ghost of Revolution, of 
which they have so much better a 
knowledge than we have. But the 
same agony of fear confused men’s 
judgments in Queen Anne’s day, in 
respect to her possible successors. 
At the merest glimpse of a return- 
ing Stewart the country entirely lost 
its self-possession. And from the 
balance of power in Europe to the 
sermon of a popular preacher in St. 
Paul’s, everything that could by 
the remotest construction lead to- 
wards this end, brought on a fit of 
that furious fear which is one of the 
most terrible of passions. 

Dr. Burton keeps the action of 
this great national influence very 
clearly before us — not allowing 
himself to be led away as so 
many are by the exciting and bril- 
liant details of the war itself to a 
forgetfulness of its great inspira- 
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tion. Most of us, to tell the truth, 
recall only with an effort the reason 
why Blenheim was fought at all. 
We are as much at a loss as South- 
ey’s peasant children to remember 
“what good came of it at last,” and 
“what they killed each other for.” 
The war of the Spanish succession 
—the question whether Philip of 
France or Charles of Austria should 
fill the vacant throne — does not 
seem a question to move the world, 
or above all, to carry British troops 
and British money into all the fast- 
nesses of the Continent. But the 
a rarer of the house of 

ourbon: touched England with a 
far more vivid sense of danger then, 
than when, a hundred years later, 
Marlborough’s great successor Wel- 
lington, with one of these strange re- 
petitions so common in history, once 
more confronted the encroaching 
we of France at the head of a great 

uropean resistance to the univer- 
sal conqueror. Napoleon frightened 
us a little, too, with threats of an 
inyasion; but the possible predom- 
inance of Louis XIV. over half a 
world, made England fly to her 
weapons with passionate alarm and 
determination. She saw as the con- 
clusion, not only the distant danger 
of a too great monarch who should 
wear the united crowns of France 
and Spain, but of a Catholic crusade, 
which should bring back another 
Charles, with a train of priests, and 
all those principles of despotism 
which her soul scarcely loathed 
more than it loathed the para- 
phernalia of the mass. The pre- 
sent generation is apt to laugh at 
the balance of power; and prob- 
ably, had the German conqueror 
of 1871 found it possible to cro- 
quer another kingdom or two in 
addition to the big morsel of Alsace- 
Lorraine, England would still have 
looked on with much tranquillity. 
But we have no Pretenders nowa- 
days, any more than they had the 
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principle of non-intervention in the 
old times. 

This struggle for the firm estab- 
lishment of the Protestant succes- 
sion, of which the great wars of 
Marlborough were but one of the 
products, was the very soul of the 
reign of Anne. She was, almost 
more than any other sovereign, a 
mere tenant—no possessor of the 
throne. “ Aprés moi le déluge,” 
might have been said of her with 
as much reason, though happily less 
verification of the prophecy, than 
occurred in the case of her contem- 
porary. And till the last moment 
of her life there were still a hundred 
chances that all the elaborate pre- 
cautions of the great statesmen of 
the time, all the efforts of arms 
and outlay of blood and money, 
might prove of no avail, and the 
old struggle reeommence again. To 
the determined stand made by the 
nation and its great leaders during 
this critical period, England owes it 
that the two romantic insurrections 
of 1715 and 1745—with which it 
is impossible, on the other hand, 
not to feel a personal sympathy— 
have remained in the category of 
romantic and tragic episodes, and 
never really touched the substituted 
royalty which the country had de- 
liberately chosen,—not a lovely, or 
dignified, or much-beloved substi- 
tution, but yet the choice of the 
nation, and "justifying that choice. 

But what an eventful and bust- 
ling life, forgetful except by fits 
and starts, of any great national 
principle at all, though always 
ready to respond to any appeal in 
support of it,occupies the foreground 
behind which the lines of the na- 
tional destiny were being worked 
so firmly into the great web! Did 
Marlborough himself mean much 
more than beating the French and 
winning every battle that lay in his 
way? Most of the statesmen who 
thus tenaciously and stoutly worked 
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at the pulling down of the French 
ower, and the keeping out of the 

atholic line, had coquetted with 
both in their day; and it is almost 
impossible to tell how much mean- 
ing there was in the almost brutal 
determination with which the mass 
of the population backed up those 
helmsmen of the national bark, 
who guided the ship so strongly on 
one course, without ever banishing 
from their minds the possibility of 
having at a moment’s notice to 
change to another. Perhaps the 
fact is, that the unreasoning force 
of popular prejudice, and strong and 
bitter resentment of national recol- 
lection against Rome and James, 
had, after all, more power in deter- 
mining that course than all the 
convictions of the great steersmen, 
and that the mob really cared 
more for Protestant ascendancy 
than the ministers. But everybody 
cared for beating the French, what- 
ever was to be the issue: that was 
an evident and glorious good, let 
the conclusions be what they might ; 
and in the meantime, every kind 
of stirring business and pleasure 
was going on before the footlights, 
while the cannon roared in the 
middle distance, and, behind ll, 
the leaders of the time watched and 
tested the completeness of the en- 
emy’s overthrow, the reasons that 
might occur for staying their hand, 
the silent change of the situa- 
tion, procured in a moment, not by 
any great battle, but by a touch of 
Providence. Dr. Burton, though he 
has not fallen into the temptation 
of character-painting, has yet given 
due attention to the curious group 
which stands foremost on this 
crowded scene. On the whole he 
is very favourable to Marlborough. 
Fortunately the limited period 
which he treats includes the best 
Seppe only of the great soldier's 
ife ; and the historian allows that it 
is “a satisfaction not to be respon- 
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sible for an investigation and final 
estimate of his conduct throughout 
the twelve previous years.”. We 
will not go beyond our sphere by at- 
tempting investigations from which 
Dr. Burton is glad to be relieved. 
Marlborough’s great love for his 
wife—who, remarkable woman as 
she undoubtedly was, must have 
been somewhat trying on occasions, 
but who never seems to have ex- 
perienced anything but the utmost 
devotion from her husband—invests 
with a curious domestic halo the 
least peaceable figure of an age in 
which domestic virtue was certainly 
little prominent. The great general, 
with his head full of strategy and 
warlike contrivances, and the lives 
of thousands in his hands, who, 
having parted with his wife while 
she was angry, receives her “ dear 
letter” of reconciliation with almost 
abject gratitude, declaring that till 
he received it his life was of no 
value, and he did not care what 
became of him, is at once whimsi- 
cal and touching in his tenderness. 
We may quote, however, Dr. Bur- 
ton’s estimate of Marlborough un- 
der circumstances more greatly im- 
portant in the full course of his 
splendid career. 


‘* Unlike most men of great firmness 
and self-reliance, Marlborough court- 
ed counsel and discussion. e could 
conduct it with absolute calmness and 
courtesy. On his own clear views of 
what was to be done it had no effect, 
but it gained him coadjutors; for he 
was, like Wolsey, fair-spoken and per- 
suasive. His patience was inexhaust- 
ible. He was cautious, but his cau- 
tion had its corrective in an unmatched 
promptitude of vision. He thus never 
committed a rash act, and he never 
missed an opportunity for striking an 
effective blow. His fertility in re- 
sources made him less amenable to 
disappointment when his favourite 
scheme was thwarted, than men of 
smaller resources, whose mind con- 
tains but one scheme at a time, and 
that being forbidden, are destitute of 











other resource, and helpless. To him, 
if one way were closed there was ever 
another opening. He felt secure in 
himself,—be the conditions that were 
to be wrought with what they might, 
he would bring out of them results 
which no other man could effect. 

“‘It would be difficult to name an- 
other man whose communications rang- 
ed through so many strata of social 
grade as his. They passed through 
the whole world of Europe, from 
the emperor, who was still by cour- 
tesy the chief of kings, through 
various grades of royalty into still 
more numerous grades of nobility, 
till they reached the riff-raff brought 
out of the dregs of the various nations 
by the recruiter or thecrimp. Having 
had the arduous duty of thus ad- 
dressing men far above himself in 
rank and of addressing in remonstrance, 
in rebuke, sometimes in menace, he 
knew and practised the maxim that a 
strict observance of etiquette in com- 
munication with superiors is the way 
to save the inferior man’s self-respect 
and true position from invasion by the 
higher power. . . . Marlborough’s 
dealing with the petty sovereignties 
owning these outlying contingents re- 
mains as a brilliant specimen of the 
firm and the conciliatory in the man- 
agement of men. He is invariably 
courteous. Tendering advice or even 
objection is a favour. If he has to 
press hard, his tone is supplicatory 
rather than imperious, and there are 
no bounds to the merit and distinc- 
tion he is prepared to concede to those 
who will give their invaluable co-oper- 
ation to his next great project. ee 
The most confidential of his communi- 
cations” (Dr. Burton addsin another 

lace) ‘‘ were in the possession of his 

insman* in the English Treasury, 
who so faithfully supplied him with 
the equipments and material supplies 
for the great project. But even Go- 
dolphin knew not whither the army 
was ultimately to march; and, indeed, 
Marlborough himself did not know; 
but it was part of the flexible power 
that led him always to a victory, and 
never to a defeat, or even a failure, 
that he could change his purpose at a 
moment’s warning when he examined 


borough and Godolphin were kinsmen. 
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the surrounding conditions. He was 
like the engineer among a vast appa- 
ratus of powerful machinery, who, by 
gently turning a handle in a disc, 
can change the direction in which 
his potent enginery works, or even 
utterly reverse the whole process.” 


This fine and splendid figure does 
not, however, push out of sight, 
though it might well do so, the 
homely royal pair—the queen, 
whose individuality Dr. Burton 
takes a little pains to note when 
he can, in all its modest manifesta- 
tions, and the royal consort, who 
was so profoundly unlike the idea 
which, in these days, we have been 
enabled to form of what a royal 
consort might be. It is Lord Stan- 
hope, we think, who says, with un- 
usual humour, that if there was a 
duller person in the country than 
her Majesty herself, it was her 
Majesty’s husband. And Dr. Bur- 
ton affords us a glimpse of this 
harmless personage, so utterly in- 
significant and unimportant in the 
story of his wife’s reign, which re- 
lieves the seriousness of the digni- 
fied group that held the fate of 
the country in its hands. “The 
one thing for which Prince George 
is chiefly known to the world,” our 
historian says, “is the occasion 
when his monotonous stupidity 
prompted the solitary jest that 
twinkles through the gloomy career 
and character of King James; and 
it came at the gloomiest moment 
of his days, when his family and 
kindred were one by one deserting 
him.” We are indebted, however, 
to another writer for the comical- 
rueful picture of poor “ Est-il- 
sible,” in which, out of the “ monot- 
onous stupidity” so well character- 


* We are somewhat at a loss to know why Dr. Burton should insist that Marl 
The son of one married the daughter of 
the other; but this is merely family connection, not relationship. 
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ised, there breaks a dull reflection 
of the same kind of piteous humour. 
When the agitation against Occa- 
sional Conformity was at its height, 
Prince George, we are told, was 
sent to the House of Lords to vote 
for the Bill abolishing it, which 
was strongly promoted by the High 
Church party. The dutiful hus- 
band did as he was told; but being 
himself only an Occasional Confor- 
mist, and keeping up his little 
Lutheran chapel for his own spirit- 
ual consolation, did it against the 
grain, and whispered to the leader 
of the Opposition, “ My heart is 
vid you,” as he went into the 
orthodox lobby. Poor royal Dane! 
happy for him that he was not born 
to set right those times which were 
out of joint. “It is difficult to 
understand,” Dr. Burton says, “ how 
one not incapacitated by mental 
disease could have kept so entirely 
out of the notice of the world.” 
Nothing can be more likely than 
that it was the entire want of sup- 
ort and backing-up from her hus- 
and which made Anne herself so 
dependent on her friends; and 
whatever we may think of the 
sentimentalities of their corres- 
pondence, there is something very 
touching in the forlorn queen’s 
constant appeal to the sympathy 
and sustaining force of her high- 
spirited favourite—that imperious 
duchess, whom even Dr. Burton, 
like everybody else, treats with 
jocular familiarity as Sarah. Here 
is a specimen of the curious quali- 
ties inherent in names. If my 
Lady Marlborough’s name had been 
Mary, would any of her numerous 
historians have ventured on such a 
familiar use of it? We think not. 
The queen is fat, and not very 
ignified; but she is always sim- 
le and kind, at least until the 


ar comes. When the poor little 
ke of Gloucester died, and 
Anne became _ childless, there 
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is something in her adoption 
of the title “unfortunate” in her 
—_ letters which goes to the 
reader’s heart. A mother of many 
children, but childless, the wife of 
a harmless drone, separated from 
all her natural kindred, what 
was the simple soul to do but 
to surround herself with that 
little band of friends? When 
Marlborough’s only son died, she 


-entreated to be allowed to go to 


them, protesting that only those 
who knew the same grief could 
comfort each other. In this, as in 
the heart of many a humble sufferer, 
lay the tragedy of her life. Other- 
wise there is nothing disagreeable 
in the little affectation of homely 
names which she adopted after the 
fashion of her time. She called 
the splendid pair who hold in his- 
tory a position so much more bril- 
liant than her own, Mr. and Mrs. 
Freeman; and Dutch William, her 
brother-in-law, was Mr. Caliban—a 
name in which a little faint fun 
combines with the domestic spite- 
fulness which prevails in almost 
every coterie. ‘“ Poor unfortunate 
Morley” is not so clever as any of 
those fine people; but the round- 
about, plump, motherly Majesty, who 
suggests the duchess’s housekeeper 
rather than her sovereign, was by 
no means without colour or charac- 
ter. Mrs. Freeman cares no more 
for the Church than for anything 
else that stands in her path; but 
the queen makes an unwavering 
stand for it, and takes her own way, 
with a mild determination which 
shows that there is nothing abject 
in her dependence on her friend. 
Dr. Burton’s apology for Anne, and 
explanation of her position, is well 
worthy the reader’s attention, and 
treats the subject with a justice 
rarely awarded to her. 

‘“‘The growth of her friendships is 


touching in itself, as an effort to find 
something in the world dearer than 
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tness and power, and to enjoy a 
ittle of that simple life—so hard to be 
reached from the steps of the throne— 
where friends can confide their thoughts 
and aspirations to each other without 
their being trumpet-tongued by the 
unscrupulous favourites that haunt the 
steps of royalty. And if it was a weak- 
ness, it was grandly exercised—it gained 
for the recasting of Europe that one 
whose name is yet the greatest among 
warriors,—if we count in our estimate 
only those whose science and achieve- 
ments we know with sufficient distinct- 
ness for comparison. It secured the 
greatest financial minister that ever 
ruled Britain.” 


And when the quarrel ensued 
which has pointed a foolish moral 
ever since about female squabbles 
and friendships, and Mrs. Masham 
(once more a woman unfortunate in 
her name—for who can refrain from 
making a jest about Abigail?) suc- 
ceeded the duchess, the statesmen 
that waiting-woman brought in her 
train were respectable specimens of 
persons introduced by the back- 
stairs. Had Queen Anne been sur- 
rounded by all the wisest sages in 
her empire, it is to be doubted 
whether she could have done much 
better than Marlborough and God- 
olphin, Harley and St. John; who, 
indeed, were anything but immacu- 
late—but yet as unlike the pretty 
gentlemen of achambermaid’s favour 
as it is possible to conceive. So 
much should be said in favour of 
Queen Anne and her women. One 
or two things in her life show a fine 
liberality. Almost her first royal 
act was to give up a portion of her re- 
venue—the “ tenths and first-fruits,” 
originally intended as a Papal tribute, 
but transferred to the Crown at the 
Reformation—as a benefaction to the 
las'y clergy, from whose livings it 

ad been originally subtracted. 
Bishop Burnet claims the merit of 
this act, but it was one to which all 
his rhetoric could not move King 
William. Dr. Burton seems doubt- 
ful whether this gift has really 
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benefited the Church; but we be- 
lieve there are many recipients of 
“ Queen Anne’s Bounty,” who could 
satisfy him to the contrary. In an 
case, whether spoiled by malad- 
ministration or not, this royal giving © 
up to the poor parish priest of the 
contribution originally intended for 
his own ecclesiastical superior, then 
swept into the revenues of the 
Crown, was a seemly and gracious 
act. At a later period, when the 
country was drained by the expenses 
of the great war, the queen gave a 
very large contribution from her 
civil list for the public necessities. 
This great war, which Marl- 
borough’s genius turned into one 
succession of victories, filled the 
greater part of the reign of Anne 
with the excitement and high ten- 
sion of a conflict in which the 
national prestige was to all, and 
the national safety, in the opinion 
of many, deeply involved. Its 
nominal object, which was to pre- 
vent the elevation to the throne 
of Spain of Philip of Anjou, the 
second son of Louis XIV., putting 
in his place the Archduke Charles, 
son of the emperor, was frustrated 
with that strangest and most solemn 
irony of fate which so often turns 
man’s greatest efforts into confusion. 
According to. the arbitration of war, 
all pronounced itself on the side of 
Charles, until, in a moment, death 
cleared the way for him to the im- 
perial throne, making his accession 
to that of Spain as impossible as 
had been, at first, the candidature 
of the French prince whom Europe 
feared to see unite the crowns of 
France and Spain upon one head. 
Philip of Anjou, accordingly, at 
the end of all the prodigious efforts 
made to prevent it, ascended peace- 
ably the Spanish throne; but 
not the less was the real object of 
the war attained. The power of 
Louis was shaken to pieces. Only 
here and there a sagacious and far- 
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seeing observer had yet divined 
that the power and splendour of 
France rested on a foundation of 
voleanic misery which, sooner or 
later, must come to a terrible ex- 
— And at the moment when 
uis XIV.—moved, one cannot 
tell by what charitable temptation, 
what softening of the heart towards 
his unfortunate kinsman on_ his 
deathbed—appeared like a god by 
the bedside of the exiled and dying 
King James, and solemnly promised 
to recognise his son as King of 
Great Britain after him, nothing 
could be more magnificent than the 
osition of France in Europe. 
uis was le Grand Monarque, and 
his country /a grande nation, beyond 
all rivalship or comparison. Suc- 
cessful in war, full of conquests, 
covered with glory, there seemed 
nothing that this triumphant coun- 
try could not accomplish; and when 
Spain became the inheritance of a 
Bourbon, and the rich cities and 
strongholds of the Low Countries 
were occupied by French soldiers, 
no wonder that the wealthy Dutch- 
men, whose riches had tempted 
so many conquerors, should take 
fright. No less fright took Eng- 
land when the fine dramatic 
tableau of the godlike monarch 
appeared in that darkened room at 
St. Germains, carrying transport to 
the bosoms of the poor little mock 
Court and all the busy conspirators. 
The great Louis was never con- 
cerned in a more fatal pageant. He 
had the first armies, the most 
scientific generals, in the world— 
and the science of arms had just 
taken a great leap, and so equipped 
itself with rules and systems, that 
its results could almost be deter- 
mined beforehand, so clearly settled 
and ascertained was the order of its 
operations. But Marlborough was 
one of those for whom rules are not 
made. He used science when it 
suited him, and laughed at it in 
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those cases where the inspiration 
of genius knew better. When he 
ought to have been working his 
way from step to step along the 
beaten path, he made a sudden 
blow at the heart, such as discom- 
fited all the array against him, and 
shook the opposite forces for the 
moment into pieces. 

Dr. Burton is very interesting 
and lucid in his description of the 
critical and momentous battle of 
Blenheim. It was far away from 
the border towns which the ‘allied 
armies had been taking one by one, 
and with which the French had 
hoped they would continue to 
amuse themselves until France had 
swept across the unprepared Con- 
tinent, and won a kind of empire 
of the world by mastering Vienna. 
But Marlborough could march 
more rapidly, and keep his own 
counsel better than the best of the 
generals against him. The reader 
will not look for those details here 
which Dr. Burton supplies so ably, 
but we may indicate the manner in 
which he treats them by the fol- 
lowing account of the last act in 
that fierce and brief drama of battle. 
When the victory was gained, there 
was found to be a detachment of 
twelve thousand men shut up in 
the village of Blenheim, so crowded 
together, that action was almost 
impossible to them, their com- 
mander lost, and the entire forces 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
flushed with victory, in front of 
them. 


**They showed vigour and courage, 


but to no possible end. They at- 
tempted to make sorties, after the 
manner of invested rrisons ; but 


there were essential differences that 
baffled such attempts at the outset. 
The fortress has outworks, within the 
protection of which sallying-parties 
can form so as to fall on the besiegers 
in battle array ; and when it is neces- 
sary, they can again come within the 
shelter of the outworks. But the un- 
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fortunates in Blenheim could only run 
out in the vain hope of forming them- 
selves in rank outside, and with the 
certainty of being immediately slain. 
It was a period of awful suspense to 
the assailants as well as the assailed, 
for the solemn question arose, Was 
the victor, according to the hard law 
of a soldier’s duty, to do the worst he 
could against the enemy if that enemy 
continued obstinate? The whole of 
Marlborough’s army surrounded the 
village, with not only the cannon ori- 
ginally in its possession, but those 
taken from the enemy. The troops 
in the village were so closely packed, 
that we hear of the small area of the 
churchyard affording relief to the 
pressure. Must the victor then pound 
the village in a cannonade, and crush 
the twelve thousand under its shat- 
tered houses? 

‘*This gloomy juncture is enlivened 
by an incident exemplifying the in- 
domitable elasticity of the spirit of 
the Frenchman, and his instinct for 
the enjoyment of the mocking spirit 
of his intellect under the most tragic 
conditions. Two figures were seen to 
approach the doomed crowd. One was 
a French officer, the other in his uni- 
form proclaimed himself an officer of 
rank in the British army. Was this 
latter a prisoner brought to them by 
one of themselves? ere they then 
able, at the conclusion of that disas- 
trous day, to say they had made pris- 
oner a British officer? Such was the 
tenor of the grim merriment in 
which the two were received. The 
British officer was Lord Orkney, ac- 
companied by one of the French pris- 
oners, to represent to his fellow-sol- 
diers the hopelessness of their position, 
and to beseech them to surrender. It 
was a bitter alternative. The true 
soldier, in the choice of his profession, 
has thrown his life as a stake that 
may be taken up at any time. He 
cannot accept the alternative of sav- 
ing it by anything that has the faint- 
est tinge of grudging it. Yet there 
may be occasions where one who has 
responsibility for many other lives as 
well as his own, may seek and find 
the more honourable alternative in 
the act that must preserve all; and 
such surely was the condition of those 
who consented to the surrender of the 
village of Blenheim. There is little 
doubt that the surrender was a mighty 
relief to Marlborough, looking to the 
horrible work that had to be done 


if the imprisoned mob continued de- 
fiant.”” 


We are not quite sure that it is 
generous on the part of the his- 
torian to characterise this outburst 
of the wild gaiety of despair as a 
proof of the “mocking spirit” of 
the French intellect. Other men 
besides Frenchmen have given vent 
to that laugh of desperation in the 
face of death: indeed, supreme ex- 
citement as often takes that form 
of expression as any other. But 
the incident in any case is very 
striking. We need not dwell, 
however, on the record of victories 
which moved England to impas- 
sioned interest, and intoxicated her 
with national pride. There is noth- 
ing finer in the book than the man- 
ner in which Dr. Burton sets the 
great soldier before us—in the very 
spirit of Addison’s fine lines, which 
he quotes more than once—like 
the great Angel of the Storm, 
“who drives the furious blast,” 
while himself, “serene and calm” 
as the summer skies, 


‘* And pleased the Almighty’s orders to 


perform, 
Rides on the whirlwind, and directs 
the storm.” 


While these thunders of war 
were bellowing abroad, changes of 
still more vital importance were 
taking place at home. We need 
not pause upon the Sacheverell 
Commotions, to which Dr. Burton 
gives two instructive chapters, 
testifying to elaborate research— 
though there is a great deal of the 
paradoxical interest which is char- 
acteristic of the time in the prose- 
cution of the popular preacher for 
his enunciation of those doctrines 
of divine right which were as ob- 
noxious to the whole large scope of 
English statesmanship as oes 
XIV. himself and his predominance 
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in Europe, though sympathised in 
both by the queen and the mob, 
the two extremes of society—but 
will proceed at once to Dr. Burton’s 
great central interest, the history 
of the Union, upon which he has 
put forth his full strength. It 
would be difficult to say too much 
of the thorough and . exhaustive 
record which our historian has given 
us of all the principles involved. 
It is no mere chronicle of the 


squabbles of commissioners on one . 


hand or the other, abortive meet- 
ings, lukewarmness on the English 
side, and angry petulance on the 
side of the Scots, as it might easily 
have been; but a clear and lucid 
account of all the hidden forces 
involved, such as requires the eye 
of a philosopher as well as a his- 
torian. When Queen Anne came 
to the throne, though her authority 
extended over a really unanimous 
people on both sides of the Tweed, 
wishing nothing better than such a 
legitimate compromise as was found 
in her natural rights, between the 
law of hereditary succession and the 
new institution of elective sover- 
eignty, the two halves of the king- 
dom were yet two, separated by 
some real and important discord- 
ancies of feeling, and by many 
bickerings and mutual offences, such 
as are too common among neigh- 
bours, and not unknown even in 
the closest circle of family life. A 
quarrel full of mutual aggravations 
and recriminations, nay, of absolute 
hostilities now and then, had been 
going on between them for years; 
and it had not yet become quite 
apparent, even to the wisest states- 
men on either side, that—whatever 
might be the cost—these two must 
be made one or else break adrift 
altogether, an alternative forbidden 
at once by nature and by every true 
principle of policy. Throughout 


this quarrel Scotland had, we think 
(if it be not national partiality that 
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affects our judgment), a stronger 
position and more reason in her 
resistance than England in her ex- 
actions. The cruel satisfaction with 
which—after refusing to the Scots 
any share in her commercial ven- 
tures, at a moment when the world 
was crazy on that subject—the rich- 
er and more powerful nation had 
looked on, nay, worse than looked 
on, at the ruin of Darien, had 
roused a furious sense of wrong in 
the Scottish bosom. Dr. Burton 
treats this burning question, still 
capable of rousing the wrath even 
of spectators so distant as ourselves, 
with great impartiality and calm; 
but he points out very clearly the 
determination of the Englishman to 
let nobody interfere with his trade 
—an impassioned yet sullen deter- 
mination to which he clung in the 
face of every law and national mo- 
tive more elevated than his profit 
and prejudice. Foreign interven- 
tion had been checked by the first 
Navigation Act, passed under the 
Protectorate, and aiming at the 
diminution of the Dutch trade, 
which threatened to deprive Eng- 
land of the mastery of the seas, 
in which she took so much pride. 
And Scotland had been included 
within the protected circle upon the 
same terms as the rest of Great 
Britain, and only foreign Powers 
were shut out. But though the 
union of the two Crowns was a sort 
of general union of the two realms, 
there was really no feeling even of 
friendship between Scotch and Eng- 
lish. The Scots, in spite of their 
subjection to the same sovereign, 
were practically looked upon as 
foreigners, and the second Naviga- 
tion Act placed them upon the 
same footing in law as the subjects 
of other Powers. From the passing 
of this Act we have a continuous 
struggle, the Scots trying every 
means to induce, or even force, the 
English to yield them the much- 
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coveted freedom of trade; while on 
the other side we find a stubborn 
resistance kept up until the two 
kingdoms seemed actually on the 
verge of war. 

Monopoly was the great idea of 
the time in commercial matters; in 
fact few if any other considera- 
tions seem to have commended 
themselves to even the most saga- 
cious of the statesmen of the day. 
Throughout the varied phases of 
the relations between’ England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the ruling 
theory in the English mind is always 
the same, that the best, if not the 
only, way to make one state rich, 
is to make and keep its neighbours 
poor. The relations of England 
with the two other kingdoms which 
now form with her the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
were no doubt very different. The 
difference is declared clearly enough 
from the English point of view in 
the answer returned by the English 
Commissioners in 1678 to the 
Scotch demand to be included in 
the privileges allowed to Ireland 
and Wales. This answer declares 
that Ireland is not only under 
one king with England, as Scot- 
land, but belongs to, and is an 
appendix of, the Crown of Eng- 
land: that laws made by the Eng- 
lish Parliament are binding in 
Ireland, while those of the Irish 
Parliament require confirmation by 
the English Privy Council: finally, 
that the high officers of the Crown 
have authority and jurisdiction in 
Ireland, “all which,” it adds, “is 
quite otherwise in relation to Scot- 
land.” This difference is clearly 
shown subsequently, in the manner 
in which the theory of monopoly 
affected the measures taken by 
England towards Scotland and 
Ireland respectively. 

The branch of trade which was 
in Anne’s reign exciting most 
attention in England was the 
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woollen manufactory. Here the 
three kingdoms came into contact : 
the plains of England were not 
the only places in the island upon 
which sheep could be reared ; large 
flocks might be, and were, kept on 
the rougher and more broken coun- 
try in Scotland and Ireland, and 
wool was one of the most important 
gee of both these kingdoms. 

his, of course, in pursuance of the 
prevailing theory, had to be put 
down at once; but the method of 
proceeding adopted was not the 
same in the two cases. Scotland, 
as has been already pointed out, 
was in all but name an independent 
state. Its legislatiun could, indeed, 
to a certain extent, be stopped by 
the refusal of the royal assent to 
the measures passed by the Estates ; 
but even this was anything but a 
reliable power, and had to be used 
with the greatest caution: while in 
no way could the Houses of the 
English Parliament legislate for the 
internal affairs of Scotland as they 
could for Ireland. The difference 
between the relations was, in short, 
practically the same as that between 
relations with a foreign Power and 
those with a colony. They could 
and did prohibit the importation 
into England of Scotch wool, thus 
considerably injuring and discourag- 
ing the chief industry of the rival 
kingdom, and breaking off entirely 
negotiations for a union of Scotland 
and England, which at the time 
presented fair hopes of ultimate 
success; but with regard to the 
Irish competition they could do 
better still, and their proceedings 
in this direction were a most bril- 
liant and instructive application of 
the ruling idea. Not only could 
the Irish trade to a great extent be 
crushed, but it might be made to 
help the English woollen manufac- 
tory. To this end all exportation 
to any foreign country—i.e., to 
anywhere but England— of Irish 
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wool in any shape whatever, was 
forbidden under heavy penalties ; 
while, for its safe conveyance to 
English ports, a large staff of officers 
was established on either side of 
the Channel, who actually watched 
the wool from its being shorn to 
its delivery in a stated port. In- 
deed it would be almost laughable, 
had it not been the cause of so 
much distress, to trace the extent 
to which the great theory of mono- 
poly was followed out in dealing 
with the unhappy Irish. In com- 
pensation to a certain extent for 
the suppression of the wool trade, 
the Government determined to 
plant another industry in Ireland, 
and the linen trade was chosen. 
Arbitrary though the alternative was, 
the newly-introduced manufacture 
grew and flourished to a remark- 
able extent. The way in which its 
great success was welcomed in Eng- 
land is, however, a curiosity in 
history. Finding that it had got 
into the hands of a Scotch col- 
ony in the north, and was there- 
fore not reaching the classes spe- 
cially intended, it was proposed 
to remove the manufactory further 
towards the south of Ireland, so 
as to spread the industry over the 
whole country; but in discuss- 
ing the question of a new grant 
for this, the commercial magnates 
are prevented from action by the 
fear that “if Ireland should fall 
into the making of fine linen, it 
would affect the trade of England.” 
Such was the fear expressed by the 
Commissionersof the Board of Trade, 
and the mass of English merchants 
were of opinion that no further en- 
couragement ought to be given to 
the Irish linen trade. It is difficult 


to imagine the real existence of so 
much ignorance and blindness. as 
are here displayed. England had 
deprived Ireland of one trade in 
obedience to the mistaken principles 
of the age; she had implanted 
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another to remedy the distress 
which she had caused, and at the 
moment when this substituted in- 
dustry appeared to be on the point 
of accomplishing the object for 
which it was professedly instituted, 
the help and encouragement neces- 
sary to it were withheld. And the 
reason of this great stroke of policy 
was, that the new trade was tending 
to make Ireland rich and _prosper- 
ous, to enable it to be a useful and 
self-supporting part of the kingdom, 
instead of a state ever oppressed 
with poverty and distress, and in 
need of assistance and relief from 
England ! 

Commercial tyranny of this kind 
was, however, safer as well as easier 
in the case of Ireland than in that of 
Scotland. The Irish might indeed 
be driven by distress to acts of law- 
lessness and violence, but the king- 
dom was in the power of the Eng- 
lish Crown absolutely, and could 
originate no really formidable re- 
prisals. But the refusal of the 
Scotch demand was a matter of 
much greater importance. The 
Scots Estates were greatly exasper- 
ated by the determined refusal of 
their claims, and as union seemed 
impossible, the next best thing ap- 
peared to them to be a more thorough 
and complete separation. This feel- 
ing culminated in the famous Act of 
Security, by which it was enacted, 
that in case of the queen’s dying 
without issue, the Parliament of 
Scotland should choose from the 
royal Protestant line a successor to 
the throne of Scotland, with the 
limitation that the person chosen 
should on no account be the ap- 
pointed successor to the English. 
throne, unless during the interval 
the two kingdoms should have 
come to satisfactory terms for the 
protection of the freedom, religion, 
and commerce of Scotland. The 
violent nature of this Act clearly 
testifies to the depth of feeling 
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excited in Scotland by the selfishly 
exclusive position taken up by the 
English Government on the ques- 
tion of trade. Hitherto the two 
kingdoms, though practically inde- 
pendent in government, and widely 
separated in feelings, had been 
nominally united by the fact that 
they were both subject to one 
sovereign. But even this tie was 
now threatened. The Scots Parlia- 
ment went to the utmost length 
that angry opposition could go. 
Not only did they leave themselves 
free to choose a different monarch, 
but bound themselves to do so. 
Thus ail possibility of even a chance 
union was removed by the Act of 
Security, unless, or until the Seotch 
claims should be fully granted. So 
great, in fact, was the feeling against 
England, that an Act was also 
passed by the Scots Estates to en- 
courage the importation into Scot- 
land of French wines, &c., notwith- 
standing the fact that England and 
France were at war at the time. 
Other events, of less importance 
in themselves, were tending at the 
same time to widen the breach be- 
tween the two kingdoms. The 
Scots do not appear to have been 
fully alive to the surpassing merits 
and paramount importance of the 
system of monopoly, and they had 
made another claim besides that of 
free trade, which the English could 
not consistently allow. In an un- 
lucky moment, fired with the spec- 
ulative spirit of the times, the 
Scotch had established the well 
known and ill-fated Darien Com- 
pany to trade with Africa and the 
Indies. One of the stipulations 
made on their side during the nego- 
tiations for the Union, was that this 
Company, reduced though it was by 
this time to the verge of ruin, should 
be continued, with the alternative, 
which was eventually adopted, of the 
purchase of the shares by England. 
Here, however, the old question 


came in again ; there already existed 
in England the East India Company, 
which claimed the monopoly of the 
Indian trade, and no English com- 
mission could think of giving it a 
rival. This special point of the 
controversy introduces a whimsical 
incident into the tale. The Indian 
Company took the matter into its 
own hands, and chancing to find in 
the Thames a vessel belonging to 
this presumptuous rival, gave the 
Scotch a hint of the power of their 
monopoly by seizing the vessel and 
its contents; nor could any Scotch 
claims obtain redress. Like the 
East India Company, the promoters 
of the Darien Scheme determined to 
act for themselves, and soon got an 
opportunity for reprisals, when one 
morning an English vessel was 
found to have been driven into the 
Forth for shelter. It was suggested, 
and of course instantly believed, 
that here was a ship belonging to 
the great East India Company, and 
the Edinburgh folk flocked to see 
it, no objections being made by the 
crew. Among others, one day three 
boatloads of curious visitors came 
out, all of course perfect strangers 
to each other, and were received 
with great cordiality by the officers 
of the Worcester, who little sus- 
pected that among them was no 
less a person than Mr. Roderick 
Mackenzie, secretary to the Darien 
Company, and burning for ven- 
geance. His plans were well laid ; 
and the boats which brought off 
his party, divided so as to attract 
less attention, contained good store 
of wine and spirits, a cargo which 
made his welcome certain. What 
Dr. Burton describes as “a thor- 
oughly jovial revel” then took 
place; and when the party broke 
up, and Mr. Mackenzie was saying 
good-bye to the Worcester officers 
at the door of their cabin, he seized 
a moment when all his party were 
outside and all the officers inside 
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the room, shut the door suddenly, 
and so had the officers as in a trap. 
The men, deprived of their leaders, 
were easily mastered, and the ship 
remained in the possession of the ad- 
venturous secretary and his friends. 
Here the story takes a tragical turn: 
it was soon discovered that the Wor- 
cester did not belong to the East 
India Company, as had been at first 
supposed ; no one appeared to have 
any claim upon her except her crew, 
and the goods in her hold were not 
stowed away regularly, as for trade, 
but rather heaped up indiscriminate- 
ly, in a way that excited suspicions 
of a less legal method of acquisition. 
These suspicions, strengthened by 
conversations overheard between 
the men, and by the startling news 
that one of the ships of the Darien 
Company had been captured and 
destroyed by pirates, soon ripened 
into certainties in the minds of the 
people; and Green, the captain, 
with thirteen others, were arrested, 
tried, and condemned for murder 
and piracy. The judgment was 
rash ; for after-inquiries proved that 
the unfortunate vessel lost could not 
have been destroyed by the Worces- 
ter. Yet the sentence was so far jus- 
tifiable that the men were proved, 
two of them by their own confession, 
to be pirates and murderers, guilty 
in other cases, if not in this; and on 
the ground that a pirate is an enemy 
of the human race, his execution 
is always legal, given proof of the 
offence. Still they might all per- 
haps have escaped, had it not been 
made to a certain extent a national 
question. The seizing of the Wor- 
cester was in itself an act which 
England might well resent; and 
English influence was exerted to 
the utmost to prevent the decreed 
executions. But the feelings of the 
Scotch people were too strongly 
excited to be calmed without a 
sacrifice ; and accordingly, in direct 
opposition to the wishes of the Eng- 
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lish Government, Green and two of 
the crew were executed. Dr. Burton 
does not attempt to justify this act, 
blaming for it most justly the loose- 
ness of the Scotch criminal pro- 
cedure; but at the same time he 
observes, with equal truth and 
force, that, had almost any of the 
Continental Powers captured Green 
in the pursuit of his calling, it 
would have been a case of torture 
to begin with, and, for all who 
escaped hanging, the galleys for 
life. 

Another case in which matters 
at one time threatened to become 
serious was what is known as the 
“Scotch Plot,” an attempt on the 
part of the well-known and un- 
principled Simon Fraser of Lovat 
to gain prominence for himself, and 
vengeance upon some personal ene- 
mies, by a Jacobite rising in the 
Highlands, assisted by aid from 
France. The plot came to nothing, 
as any scheme based upon the raising 
of 10,000 men in the Highlands was 
sure to do; but it created great ex- 
citement in London, and did not 
tend to increase the confidence felt 
in the friendly dispositions of Scot- 
land. 

Meanwhile, while the two king- 
doms were drifting further asunder 
every day, the English Parliament 
had produced its answer to the 
Scotch Act of Security. All must, 
by this time, have been alive to the 
fact, that they had before them the 
alternative of either allowing the 
Scots to compete with them in 
trade, or entering upon a war 
which, though it could hardly be 
formidable, must of necessity be 
fraught with disastrous conse- 
quences to their trade for a time. 
And their answer to the valiant 
defiance of the Scots was a wise 
and well-considered measure. It 
provided for the fortification of 
strong places in the North, and 
other warlike preparations, and 
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further signified the readiness of 
the English to accept the separa- 
tion of the realms, should it be 
forced on them, by declaring that, 
from a given time, every native of 
Scotland should be considered an 
alien, and debarred from the privi- 
leges of a natural-born English sub- 
ject; while, at the same time, it 
offered hopes of settlement by 
giving the Siete power to appoint 
commissioners for a treaty of union. 
The great merit of this answer lies 
in the manner in which, by show- 
ing equal readiness to accept either 
alternative, they cast back upon 
Scotland the responsibility of either 
holding to their ill-advised threats, 
which it is hard to believe can ever 
have been uttered except merely as 
threats, or, by consenting to treat for 
a union, making the trial whether 
these threats had produced their de- 
sired effect. The Estates adopted 
the latter course, and a Commission 
was appointed ; but hardly had they 
begun their meetings before it was 
made evident that England had de- 
termined to yield her point, and sur- 
render to the bold front shown by 
the Scotch. How such a defiance 
as that of the Act of Security can 
have frightened England into so 
great concessions can only be ex- 
plained on the supposition that the 
English statesmen who managed 
the affair were really more prudent 
and far-sighted men than their com- 
mercial theories would lead us to 
believe. Dr. Burton evidently 
thinks they were: he remarks of 
the Act of Security— 


“Tt _—_ be conjectured from the 
action of England at this juncture, that 
the Godolphin did not regret the 
formidable measures of Scotland, in 
some hope that the dread of war might 
frighten the great trading interests of 
England into compliance with the 
free trade demands of Scotland.” 


The sage Godolphin must un- 
doubtedly have been too sage to 
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feel this dread of war himself, but 
the great trading interests must as 
undoubtedly have done so, as, from 
the first meeting of this Commis- 
sion, the behaviour of England to 
Scotland is marked with the great- 
est courtesy and compliance. The 
question of trade is given up with- 
out a murmur; the terms of union 
are sent up to Scotland to be de- 
bated clause by clause in the Scots 
Estates before they are laid before 
the English Parliament; and, fin- 
ally, when sent back from Scotland 
revised and remodelled, they are 
passed through the House of Com- 
mons without any discussion of 
detail. In March 1707 England 
and Scotland thus became one. 
There were, of course, many 
differences between the forms and 
customs of the two kingdoms thus 
suddenly amalgamated. A doubt 
must have remained as to whether 
the proud and sensitive Scots 
would be willing to take their 
place in a Parliament regulated 
entirely by the traditions of the 
race so long in opposition. On this 
point, however, Scotland showed 
no deficiency of good sense, and re- 
turned the courtesy displayed in 
the matter by the other side, by a 
prompt and unresisting submission 
to the English forms of procedure. 
The Scottish Historiographer-Royal 
takes this opportunity of paying a 
noble tribute to the English Par- 


liamentary forms :— 


““They stand not only unmatched 
but unapproached in efficiency, by any 
other public institution not copied 
from them, as a mechanism for col- 
lecting the predominating judgment of 
a popular assembly on any piece of 
business, whether of the simplest or the 
most complex character. This 
noble organisation may be counted as 
the collective trophies gained in the 
tive and 
privilege; and those who the keep- 
ing of so precious a charge would not 
and dared not sacrifice a morsel of it.” 


L 
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Thus ended, to the peace and 
consolation of all concerned, a 
most irritating and difficult negotia- 
tion. The Union at first was bit- 
terly unpopular in the north; but 
Dr. Burton, whose view throughout 
is more statesman-like and philoso- 
phical than local, gives little space 
or importance to them. Many 
circumstances of disturbance have 
occurred since; and perhaps there 
might have been, had the coun- 
try been keen to take offence, 
a sufficient tale of neglects and 
slights to touch the pride of a 

eople so tenacious. But Scotland 
“ always taken the wiser and 
more dignified part. She has never 
shown any wish to be pitied, and 
has pursued her own way without 
sulking like a touchy dependent 
at every demonstration of English 
self-superiority. Any such sugges- 
tion as that which has so long kept 
Ireland aflame, for repeal of the 
bond which unites the two nations, 
would be received in Scotland with 
inextinguishable laughter. The two 
are, indeed, no longer two, not- 
withstanding a goodly remnant of 
prejudices and ignorance on both 
sides, but to all intents and pur- 
poses one people. 

The only chapter in Dr. Burton’s 
book which seems to us disappoint- 
ing is the one which it was to be 
expected that an experienced writer 
of his large cultivation and taste 
would have written with most zest 
—the chapter on literature. Per- 
haps the sense that the natural 
temptation would be to give this 
chapter special prominence, may 
have had something to do with the 
restriction of its limits. It is a 
subject which could not fail to 
fill the mind with a hundred 
images. The “ Augustan Age,” — 


the time of polished prose and 
more polished verse,—a kind of 
revival of letters and reawaken- 
ing of all the Muses—it is an 


odd piece of neglect to crowd all 
the superabundant wit of such a 
period into a corner, and give us a 
series of detached and by no means 
exhaustive notices instead of that 
brilliant story of a climax in literary 
art which we might have expected. 
For the age of Anne was not only 
rich, but also characteristic in the 
highest degree,—no repetition of 
what had gone before, but a new 
and striking development of intel- 
ligence, owning new influences and 
a changed standard of excellence. 
Whether we do, or do not, give in 
our personal adhesion to the “ Pope- 
ish” reign of polished correctness, 
we are unable to deny its power; 
and when we reflect that Dr. Bur- 
ton dedicates very nearly an entire 
chapter to the refugee Rapin and 
his history, we are more and more 
astonished at the limited space he 
allots to, and the hurried survey he 
gives of, the abounding literature 
of the time. He begins the record 
with a kind of apology. “The writ- 
ings of Pope, Addison, Arbuthnot, 
and Steele, with a large portion of 
the multitudinous works, small and 
great, contributed by Defoe, are 
among the living literature of the 
present age, and it would be a dis- 
courtesy to suppose that any reader 
required to be informed about them.” 
This is, no doubt, a most graceful 
way of eluding us, and it is hard to 
be severe upon an author who thus 
compliments our supposed intelli- 
gence with so courtly a bow, and an 
air of so much polite deference. But, 
as a matter of fact, it would be an 
equal discourtesy to suppose that 
any reader was unacquainted with 
Marlborough, whom, nevertheless, 
the historian sets before us in de- 
tail. And of all the striking as- 
pects of the age of Anne, its liter- 
ary development is perhaps the one 
which has most charm and interest. 
Records of wars, though exciting 
beyond measure when accom- 
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panied by the keen zest of con- 
temporary interest, are not, as a 
rule, very attractive reading. We 
pounce upon every little human 
incident in the chronicle of strategy 
or carnage, and care much less how 
the battle of Blenheim was won 
than about that tragic pause after it 
which Dr. Burton has so well de- 
scribed. And it requires a great deal 
of character and human interest in 
the combinations of great politicians 
to carry the ordinary reader through 
all the cabals and intrigues, the 
councils and debates of Parliament- 
ary history; but the Republic of 
Letters has the gift of being always, 
or almost always, amusing. Perhaps 
the actors in that drama are not so 
much above the ordinary level of 
interest as are those who guide the 
affairs of the nation; their vicissi- 
tudes, their disappointments and 
successes, are personal, the sweet- 
ness of their fame is such as we 
can all appreciate, and in most 
cases involves much amusing re- 
velation of themselves, They are 
the only class who stand as it 
were in the foreground of their 
works, and hand to us with human 
smiles their contribution, which 
is so much greater than that of 
any other class, to the elucida- 
tion of humanity. And there never 
was a time in which we were taken 
more completely into the confidence 
of our instructors than in the days 
of Queen Anne. They were not 
the most admirable, nor even the 
most blameless, of mankind; but 
they have nothing to hide from us, 
those wits of the coffee-houses, those 
fine moralists with their ruffles 
dabbled in ink and wine, those 
coarse thinkers and exquisite writ- 
ers. Perhaps it is the ‘Spectator’ 
more than anything else which has 
given us the sensation of actually 
walking about among them, seeing 
them hob and nob over their claret, 
hearing of their misfortunes and 
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successes—a great man’s ear gained, 
a dedication accepted, a place se- 
cured, which shall leave them free 
to rhyme; or else, more interesting 
still, an audience refused, and a 
careless patron set up for ever in 
his folly and petty greatness to the 
admiration and ridicule of the world. 
And no doubt the accessibility of 
this wonderful literary panorama 
makes Dr. Burton less careful to 
give his own account of it. But 
we cannot help regretting this. 
“An acquaintance with the ‘Spec- 
tator’” has, we suspect, very 
much ceased to be “a quality in 
the possession of all young per- 
sons whose education was not 
neglected.” It has dropped, like 
so many more edifying things, 
from the list of books which it is 
indispensable to a gentleman to 
know. That list, we rather think, 
has narrowed greatly, so far as 
English literature is concerned, in 
recent days: and certainly it does 
not include the ‘Spectator.’ And 
though the furniture of Queen 
Anne’s time has come into request, 
we are not aware that the contem- 
porary literature has followed a 
similar rule. 

What our historian really does, 
however, in this department, is to 
give us a few sketches of the great 
writers of the time, in which he is 
naturally hampered by the fact that 
all those great writers flourished 
beyond this limited period, and 
that the reign of Queen Anne em- 
braced but a portion of their lives. 
Swift is the one of this distin- 
guished company whose strange and 
gloomy figure is set most distinctly 
before us. He is not a favourite 
with the historian, nor are the ex- 
tracts he makes from the letters 
to Stella of a kind to raise the great 
Dean in the opinion of a reader 
unacquainted with him; but Dr. 
Burton is surely somewhat over- 
severe in his treatment of so re- 
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markable a personage. All the 
licence he grants to Swift’s works 
is that, “although they are of 
a nature not to be palpably dis- 
eussed in an age of decorum like 
the present, it is scarcely just that, 
flagrant as he chose to make 
them, they should be absolutely 
forgotten.” Rabelais is more gross 
than Swift, yet Rabelais is quoted 
and gloated over by innumerable 
authorities, and holds the highest 
place as a classic, which, indeed, is 
also Swift’s case. It was not a clean 
age, and much that is indispensable 
to our present ideas was not so 
much as thought of; but yet we 
doubt whether, in the existing con- 
dition of literature, we have any 
right to throw so murderous a stone. 
Swift’s character and his works, 
however, are matters much too 
complex to be discussed in such 
contracted limits, and Dr. Burton 
treats them more as a man might 
do who was counselling a youth 
not to have anything to do with 
literature of this description, than 
as an impartial critic reviewing a 
great national writer. Our sym- 
pathies are so entirely with Dr. 
Burton, that we are the more 
bound to protest against a method 
which does not do justice either 
to the author or reader. 

Addison and Steele are named, 
and no more, in the record, though 
Addison is the fine fleur of literature 
in Queen Anne’s age, the most 
exquisite of workmen, and, not- 
withstanding Pope’s tremendous in- 
vective, as irreproachable, perhaps, 
as his generation permitted. We 
cannot help being reminded of the 
fact that our historian has his hob- 
bies like other men, and that we 
had met with him in the quaint 
researches of the ‘ Book-Hunter’ 


before we knew him in the wider 
field of history, when we light, at 
intervals through these pages, and 
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notably in the literary chapter, upon 
an unknown worthy, who might be 
Dr. Burton’s own invention, so new 
is he to our ears at least. Tom 
Brown—not our learned Sir Thomas, 
of meditative memory, but an alto- 
gether individual person, unknown, 
Dr. Burton allows, even to English 
biographical dictionaries—is the new 
brother whom we find introduced, 
without much preface, head and 
shoulders, into the limited list of 
authors here noticed. As he is Dr. 
Burton’s discovery, it is well that 
he should have all the credit of 
him. 


** There was another Thomas Brown 
busily writing and printing through- 
out our period—a genial being, who 
generally comes to the surface in the 

ossip of the day as ‘Tom Brown.’ 

hen the two are estimated with 
each other, the one might be likened 
to a solemn organ, the other to a 
flute, keen and melodious. Sir Thomas 
avowedly dealt with learned matters, 
but Tom appears to have been the 
greater scholar of the two. He was sa- 
turated with classicalities, both Latin 
and Greek. He lets his reader see, 
with quaint innocent-like hints, that 
he sees some of the horrors hidden in 
classical literature. But he does not 
dwell on them as one like-minded— 
he rather lets it be seen that he 
sees it all and could enlarge on it if 
his taste induced or permitted him 
so to indulge. He has much to say 
about indecorums and immoralities, 
but he cannot be called an indecorous 
or immoral writer; and indeed he 
is apt to create surprise by the suc- 
cess that attends him in making the 
objects of his lash distinct, in language 
so inoffensive as he uses. He is a mon- 
ument of purity if we set him beside 
the very reverend scorner who is be- 
lieved by so many to give lustre to 
the literature of the age.’ 


Among the considerable extracts 
which Dr. Burton gives from the 
works of this new-old master there is 
one passage quoted, in a note in the 
first volume, from this writer, which 
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is very original at least; and, if 
it is to be relied upon, gives a 
new view of the position of the 
Dissenters and the Church in this 
age of transitions. Notwithstand- 
ing the various revelations on this 
subject which have all gone to 
convince the reader that a parson 
in Queen Anne’s time was in every 
respect a very different man, and 
holding a very different rank, from 
that of the humblest curate nowa- 
days, it is startling to be told of 
“the attractions of the Noncon- 
forming interests in the eyes of a 
worldly - minded scholar selecting 
his lot as a pastor.” Tom Brown 
is more graphic in this contrast 
than in the other commentaries 
upon the age which are quoted 
from him. He describes the disad- 
vantages of the “poor painful 
priest” with some humour, show- 
ing how he finds in his new parish 
“an old rotten house ready to fall,” 
tithes to be paid te the king, 
hospitality to be kept up,—‘ none 
of my parishioners to go from me 
with dry lips:” and that in the 
patron’s house “it is two to one 
that there is an abigail who must 
be married ;” whereas on the other 
side the attractions are represented 
as follows :— 


‘Suppose me then in a congregation 
as their pastor, teacher, holder-forth— 
‘call it what you please. You must 
know that they will be a select num- 
ber of people (not like your churches, 
a herd made up of a few sheep and a 
multitude of goats), most of them of 
the sweet female sex (whose kindness 
towards their spiritual pastors or 
teachers is never less than their zeal 
for what they teach them), scattered 
up and down here and there in sev- 
eral of your parishes. And for the 
better edification of these precious 
souls, it will be in my power to choose 
the place of my residence or abode; 
and if I do not choose a convenient 
place ’tis my own fault. Instead of an 
old rotten parsonage or vicarage house, 
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I promise poe forty, fifty, or three- 
score good ouses, where I shall be 
entertained with such fulness of de- 
light, yea, and empire too (not like 
your pitiful curates or chaplains that 
must sneak to the groom or butler) 
that even the gentlemen that pretend 
to make gods of their landlords will be 
apt to envy me: and if I resolve to 
enter into the matrimonial state, I 
shall be —— unfortunate if, in- 
stead of an abigail, I meet not with 
some opulent widow, or some tender- 
hearted virgin of no ordinary fortune.” 
‘*No obligation to hospitality will lie 
upon me, and [I shall be troubled 
with few visitors but such as will 
bring their entertainment with them, 
if they send it not before them: I 
shall not be liable to pay one penny 
out of my income to bishops or chan- 
cellors, to church or r—no, nor to 
the king and queen. d what a hap- 
piness, think you, will this be, to live 
under a Government and enjoy so 
much good under its protection, and 
not part with one farthing towards the 
support of it.” 


If this is not very brilliant sa- 
tire, it is still legitimate enough, 
and has some revelation in it of one 
or two characteristics of the time, 
which is the grand condition of 
satire,—the chief thing that gives 
it any attraction for posterity. 

Defoe, Dr. Burton discusses 
chiefly in respect to his political 
writings, which, if the principle is 
a sound one, that these are “ not to 
be found, like those of Addison, 
Steele, and Arbuthnot, in every 
gentleman’s library,” and, there- 
fore, have more need to be pro- 
duced as new to the reader, is right 
enough. But Defoe’s greatness lies 
so entirely in the marvellous real- 
ism of his imagination, if we may 
use so paradoxical an expression, 
and his character in a_ political 
point of view is so little attractive, 
that we could have wished a differ- 
ent choice. It is no doubt true, as 
is well said by the last biographer 
of this strange genius, that his life 
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was essentially that of a journalist 
and political writer, and that his 
fictions were but incidents in his 
career. But at this distance these 
are the incidents which tell. And 
the peculiarity of Defoe’s imagina- 
tive works is, we think, specially 
characteristic of the time, which 
was not an age for abstractions or 
elevated fancy, but one which loved 
detail and that fiction with the air 
of fact in it of which Defoe was the 
supreme master. The imagination 
of Addison was of a loftier kind. 
It conceived an ideal character, 
while Defoe only created an ima- 
ginary man: but yet there is that 
resemblance between them which 
runs even through the portraits of 
a period,—a resemblance which, no 
doubt, has something to do with 
costume, yet is more than costume. 
Sir Roger de Coverley is such a 
noble gentleman as Defoe has no 
conception of. Yet he is set before 
us with all the tender skill of a 
miniature painter—line upon line, 
tint upon tint—his peruke, his 
ruffles, his old hall and servants, 
idealised only so far as the genius 
that created him was of a spiritual 
kind, and had called forth out of 
the unknown a noble and tender 
human being, superior to all his 
surroundings, before proceeding to 
set him bodily before us, among 
the fresh fields and old-world 
habits in which he lived. The 
details here are in just subjection 
to the beautiful ideal of humanity 
which makes the whole world 
more bright,—but yet the details 
are there, and though illuminated 
by a more lovely light of fancy, 
all is real in the soft landscape, 


every turn of the road and undula- 
tion of the soil painted for us, and 
even the very manners of the chair- 
men and shouts of the linkboys in 
Covent Garden, when our fine old 
gentleman comes to town. A 
painter could make a picture from 
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nothing but these descriptions— 
not perhaps so deadly exact as 
Hogarth, but full of visionary re- 
semblance, and perhaps more true 
though less real. This is the liter- 
ary tendency of the age. Memoirs, 
letters which are autobiographies, 
reported interviews, in which every 
word of every dialogue remains, 
and you know how many lackeys 
the suitor passed in the great man’s 
antechambers and how many horses 
he had to his coach, if not how 
many ruts and ditches on the way. 
Of this tendency Defoe was the 
typical example. He was the cli- 
max to which the art pushed itself 
through all its softer and broader 
processes. With Addison it was 
conjoined with the purest poetical 
inspiration ; and Sterne, a little 
later, mingled it artfully with many 
other ingredients, the evil part of 
which should not make us forget 
that by times he also rose to a high 
and beautiful level of ideal concep- 
tion. But Defoe, with his brilliant 
intellect and prosaic character, 
carried it to the most absolute 
development which art ever had. 
We do not know very much about 
the kind of man his Crusoe was— 
no ideal of him, nor of what he 
would do in other circumstances, 
could have formed itself in the 
mind of any reader; but we know 
himself where he stands, and could 
make his portrait, and map out the 
road, and find the shelf on which 
he kept his treasures. He is as 
real to us as our next neighbours. 
We see him go and come, and note 
all his industries and the cleverness 
of his inventions, and never ask 
ourselves for a moment whether 
any of these wonderful expedients 
are unlikely. How, indeed, can 
they be called unlikely, when we 
see them, and the need of them, 
and perceive how his resources 
meet the ever-increasing strain 
made upon them? It is the very 
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triumph of fact turned into imagi- 
nation—of the real taken posses- 
sion of, moulded and leavened and 
worked out, pervaded by a creative 
force, but never losing its distinct 
and solid standing- ground. This 
man of fiction—this shipwrecked 
sailor—is, we repeat, as our next- 
door neighbour, whom we watch 
every day of our lives, and see in 
every particular of his existence, 
yet know nothing about. We could 
touch him and handle him did we 
stretch forth a finger, but we have 
never come to speech of him, nor do 
we know what is in his heart. 
The mental tendency of the time 
towards minute observation and 
lengthened record—the spirit which 
found so much interest in life that 
every turning of a corner was an 
event, and all the facts of exist- 
ence memorable—reached its very 
furthest point in this great, curious, 
intense, and yet limited intellect, of 
which we feel sometimes inclined 
to doubt whether, notwithstanding 
its so vivid and _ extraordinary 
imaginative efforts, it possessed anv 
imagination at all. Here, however, 
the remembrance of a work, to our 
own eyes much more striking and 
impressive than any of the others 
—the ‘Journal of the Plague ’— 
comes before us and stops our 
mouths. But even there, though 
the power of putting himself into a 
‘place and circumstances conceived 
by fancy is extraordinary, we are 
again confronted on every side by the 
real, and know very little, though 
more than Crusoe, of the man by 
whose side we walk, and through 
whose eyes we see. 

Here, however, is the boundary- 
wall sharply marked, against which 
we can do no more than knock our 
heads, if any one of us should have 
the ambition of superseding Defoe. 
He has gone as far as man can 
go in the path he has chosen. 

nius greater and more suggestive 
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may diverge on all sides, but Defoe 
carries his art to the last limits of 
the possible. He is the perfect 
realisation of fact in fiction, and 
absolute prose in imagination. He 
is a photographer, but of a scene 
that exists only in fancy; a printer, 
but with types that never were 
founded. How far this is from 
the highest art it is almost im- 
possible to say, yet it is the 
climax of that realism which ran 
through all literary effort in his 
period, most perfect in skill, most 
bewildering in facsimile—a sort of 
highly-concentrated marketable es- 
sence of fact reproduced in fiction. 
So strongly was this the case, that 
when a real record of remote indi- 
vidual experiences dropped into the 
world without much information 
about its authorship, the very gra- 
vity of its truthfulness suggested to 
the critics that it must be the work 
of Defoe. He was thus the most 
perfect example of his age and its 
tendency in literature. It was an 
age of narrative, and he was Narra- 
tive impersonified—the very genius 
of the material imagination. 

It is amusing, however, to note, 
through the medium of some of 
these literary sketches, how very 
little merit was necessary, notwith- 
standing the existence of so many 
great writers, to gain a figure among 
the men of letters of Queen Anne. 
This is a reflection, perhaps, which 
every new generation makes. Not 
very long ago we were startled and 
horrified to hear from one of the 
best of contemporary critics the 
audacious assertion that the world- 
renowned coterie of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ in place of being, as we 
devoutly supposed, brilliant men of 
genius all, and worthy to have in- 
vented the modern periodical, were 
not a bit better than their succes- 
sors—nay, that magazine writers of 
the present day are as a class su- 
perior, both in what they have to 
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say and the manner in which they 
say it, to those demigods. The 
statement personally took away our 
breath, yet it is not without evi- 
dence in its favour. But when we 
turn to the examples given, for in- 
stance, of Gay, we can but reflect, 
with dismayed astonishment, that 
the writer of those feeble verses 
walked complacently about the 
world labelled Poet, in the lifetime 
of Pope, and consorted with that 
master of expression on terms of 
easy equality as being, he too, a 
master of song. Contemporary eyes, 
we suppose, will continue to make 
these strange mistakes until the 
end of time. 

Thus Dr. Burton places before us 
one of the most critical periods in 
our history,—an age full of corrup- 
tion and meanness, yet likewise of 
such a bold and resolute stand upon 
a broad principle as has seldom 
been equalled either in its tenacity 
or its success; a reign full of petty 
cabals and backstairs intrigues, yet 
in which the best men were chosen 
for the offices they were most fit to 
fill, with as much discrimination as 
if Wisdom herself, and not Court- 
favour, had presided at their selec- 
tion. It would have better suited 
the supposed logic of events that the 
husband of Duchess Sarah should 
have been a fool and an incap- 
able person, instead of the greatest 
soldier and diplomatist of his times. 
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But Providence was kind in this 
respect to the solitary queen and 
childless woman who was so little 
adapted for a crown, yet in whose 
period of sovereignty the English 
throne was settled so securely, that 
all the deficiencies of the new dy- 
nasty, and all the romantic attrac- 
tions of the old, failed to shake its 
equilibrium for a moment; and two 
nations full of jarring elements 
were happily made into one, and 
thus stood fast—and have stood 
fast ever since—against all assaults ; 
and the English arms gained more 
than the barren glory which so 
often attends great victories, by 
subduing and rendering harmless 
the only antagonist who could 
have interfered with the internal 
peace and safety of the country. 
To set forth the great aims pursued 
through much personal pettiness, 
and a bewildering flutter of con- 
temporary comment,—to show the 
energy and fulness and exuberant 
life of the period, and all it accom- 
plished,—was no light task. Dr. 
Burton has fulfilled it with a 
breadth of philosophical discrimin- 
ation, justice, and impartiality which 
the readers of his former works will 
indeed fully calculate upon, but 
which are rare qualities at a time 
when picturesque description has 
almost won the day among us 
over sound judgment and impartial 
truth. 
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IX.—RUNNING IN THE YELLOW MOB, 


Next morning the black boy, 
whose business it was to collect 
and yard all the horses that 
happened to be in the paddock, 
reported that one of them was 
lying dead in a small water-hole. 
én going down to the spot with 
his tutor the horsebreaker, John 
found it to be the chestnut mare 
which had given so much trouble 
the day before. She was lying in 
a shallow pool of water not more 
than eighteen inches in depth, with 
her head completely immersed. They 
had her dragged out, and examined 
her carefully, but could discover 
no injury which would account for 
her decease. Jack the Native de- 
clared that she had drowned herself 
deliberately, and related several 
curious instances concerning sulky 
horses which had come under his 
own notice, some of which John 
West heard confirmed by other 
experienced bushmen. However, 
no one seemed to regret her loss, 
Old Graham, who had a detesta- 
tion of unruly horses, remarking 
that “it was a good job; it 
would save some fellow’s neck.” 
A new two - year-old supplied 
her place in the yard, and soon 
succumbed to the treatment she 
had resisted unto death. 

This morning the black colt, 
after having gone through his les- 
son of the previous day several 
times, was fastened to one of the 
rails of the yard by the halter. 
Finding himself fast, he endeavoured 
to break the rope by straining on it 
with all his force. . vain : he only 
compressed his jaws with each strug- 
gle. The green-hide halter was 
strong enough to hold a bull. He 
reared and fought with his feet in 





the air, the halter being judiciously 
slackened to allow him room, and 
again tightened on his coming 
down. Gradually he found that, 
by coming close to the fence, the 
— relaxed and gave relief to his 
aching jaws, upon which he gave 
over struggling to free himself, and 
remained still. 

“ Now,” said the Native, “ after 
a lesson or two of that sort, you'll 
never break a bridle, my boy.” 

All horses, he explained to John, 
should be thus treated when broken 
in. They learn easily a lesson then 
which saves infinite annoyance after- 
wards. The black colt was now 
driven about the yard in reins in 
order to mouth him until he under- 
stood how to turn to the right or left 
when desired, after which, another 
quiet old horse having been procur- 
ed and mounted by Long Jack, he 
was taught to lead alongside. This 
he picked up in the course of half 
an hour. The breaker then rode 
into the paddock, leading him, 
walked, trotted, galloped, took him 
round the buildings of the house, 
and back to the yard again. In 
the course of the evening the colt’s 
breaking-in tackle was exchanged 
for a riding-saddle and bridle; he 
then received a short lesson in lead- 
ing on foot, which his previous ex- 
ae yams with the trailing halter 

ad prepared him for, and all that 
now remained to do was the mount- 
ing. This was accomplished in the 
same cautious gentle manner which 
had distinguished his previous edu- 
cation. First the saddle received 
a few pats, then it was moved 
backwards and forwards; then a 
foot was quietly inserted in the 
stirrup, and weight put on it, the 
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colt being made to stand still; 
then the right leg was slipped 
over, and the rider sat on the back 
which never before had felt a bur- 
den. Dismounting, the same pro- 
ceeding was repeated again and 
again. John was now made to 
mount the other horse, and riding 
side by side the pair moved round 
the yard. The colt broke into a 
jog once or twice, sawing a little 
at the bit and shaking his head, 
but one steady firm hand kept 
him to the walk, while the other 
caressed him soothingly, his rider 
addressing him in various terms of 
horsey endearment. This lesson 
over, he was again allowed his 
freedom in the paddock. Char- 
ley’s horses were both pretty. quiet 
also. One of them gave a few bucks, 
but went steadily afterwards. 

Next day John found himself call- 
ed upon to accompany the breaker 
when riding the young horses ; and 
with the exception of a sudden 
kick or buck when startled, they 
behaved very quietly. The men 
seemed to have a habit of stick- 
ing tight to the saddle intui- 
tively when the animal they be- 
strode gave the slightest indication 
of restiveness. The saddles they 
rode on were very well adapted for 
breaking-in purposes, and John 
did not recollect ever having seen 
any of the kind in England. They 
were made of what is called “ bag 
leather,” with the rough inside of 
the skin outwards. They were 
well cut back on the pommel to 
allow the withers of any horse 
plenty of room. The knee-pads 
were very large and strong, cover- 
ing the front of the knee completely ; 
and a pad behind the thigh fixed 
the leg as in avice. The pommel 


was also furnished with strong iron 
dees driven firmly into the wood- 
work, for the purpose of holding 
the straps necessary for fixing on a 


swag. 


e Native explained that 
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second or third rate riders very 
often made up a bundle of twigs, 
rolled up in a piece of cloth, which 
they bound across the saddle by 
these straps. This kid, as it is 
called, pressing firmly on the front 
of the legs, assists immensely in 
keeping a rider down in the saddle 
when a horse bucks heavily, but 
is at the same time dangerous. The 
easy grace with which the Native 
and his mate sat on their horses 
was a source of constant admiration 
to the young Englishman. The 
inimitable elegance which constant 
practice had lent to their slender, 
well-knit figures characterised every 
motion, especially that of mounting. 

John soon learned sufficient of 
the breaking-in business to enable 
him to practise it successfully ; and 
stimulated by the Native’s praises, 
he hardened his heart and mounted 
several of the young horses for the 
first time. Gradually gaining con- 
fidence, he tried his hand at stick- 
ing to some of the more notorious 
youngsters, not without receiving 
many tumbles in the soft sand of 
the creek, whither he prudently 
conducted such animals as were of 
a lively disposition. 

And now an attempt was about 
to be made to run in a mob of 
horses whose favourite pastures 
were in a remote part of the run. 
This particular herd of wild horses 
had amongst its numbers many fine 
animals which had escaped from 
servitude, and for which a standing 
reward existed. They had adopt- 
ed all the characteristics of their 
wild brethren, aud were quite as 
wary and watchful, and equally 
hard to turn in the direction of the 
yards, when they set their faces 
towards their mountain fastnesses. 
It was ruled by a stallion of un- 
usual size and beauty, of a peculiar 
golden yellow colour, with waving 
long black mane and tail. He was 
a thoroughbred horse, son of a 
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horse imported at great expense 
from England, out of an imported 
mare of equal breeding, and when 
a colt of about eighteen months, 
had by great negligence been allow- 
ed to wander from “ Bindarobina,” 
the station of the United Australian 
Pastoral Company. For several 
years his whereabouts remained un- 
discovered, until a solitary stock- 
man, tracking some cattle into this 
unfrequented spot, dropped across 
the tracks of a herd of horses, round 
a small water-hole at which he had 
stopped to water his own nag. Fol- 
lowing up the fresh tracks for about 
half a mile, the stockman came 
suddenly upon a mob of nearly 
thirty horses, feeding up a pleasant 
valley, covered with delicate young 
burnt feed. A loud snort from one 
of the mares announced their dis- 
covery of him ; and the yellow steed, 
galloping round his harem, drew 
them off to a little distance, and 
advanced with proudly arched neck 
and floating tail at a high stepping 
trot, to examine the intruder. One 
by one the rest trotted up, and 
caracoled in a circle, shaking their 
heads, plunging and kicking play- 
fully at each other. Most of the 
foals and young horses were of the 
same rich golden yellow as their 
sire, and the beauty of their ap- 
pearance plainly betokened noble 
— on the father’s side at 
east. A movement on the part of 
the man sent the whole mob flying 
through the forest glades. Several 
years had passed since then, and 
many attempts had been unsuccess- 
fully made to get in the yellow mob 
as they were called, but in vain. 
Whether it was that those who first 
attempted it were inferior riders, or 
poorly mounted, or mismanaged 
matters, none had ever succeeded in 
capturing the fleet monarch of the 
woods. The frequent attempts to 
run in these animals had served to 
make them unusually alert, and the 
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chief difficulty lay in keeping them 
together, it being their custom to 
split in every. direction when 
pursued. Most mén who had tried 
their luck with the yellow mob 
came home unsuccessful, with horses 
knocked up, or perhaps ruined for 
life; and those thought themselves 
fortunate who managed to cut out, 
and bring home, a few mares and 
foals,—unable to keep up with the 
better-winded and _lighter-heeled 
steeds. The Native and Charley 
had heard many tales of these out- 
laws during their residence in the 
neighbourhood, but had never had 
an opportunity before of measuring 
themselves with them, and both 
ardently longed to attempt the diffi- 
cult and arduous undertaking. 

The day came, and mounted on 
the picked horses of the Camba- 
ranga station, the Native and his 
mate, accompanied by the stockman 
and our friend John, started to find, 
and if possible capture, the yellow 
mob. John, who was in high 
spirits, determined that at all events 
no one should have it to say that he 
was afraid to ride, and resented 
highly Charley’s depreciatory re- 
mark that “ he wouldn’t see the way 
they went.” 

The little party followed a nar- 
row track, which, winding through 
some scrubby thick country, led 
them over a small range into the 
watershed of the creek, on the head 
of which the horses were usually 
found. The creek was at this time 
of the year merely a succession of 
huge water-holes and beds of sand. 
The country on its banks for some 
miles was of an open, ridgy, timber- 
ed description ; then, as the party 
pushed further up, it took a differ- 
ent character,—the soil became 
poor —a mixture of pipeclay and 
sand; the trees grew tall and 


straight, while thick underwood and 
saplings here and there gave a 
Further 


gloomy look to the whole. 
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on the creek grew more confined. 
Ridges came close into it of a stony, 
broken, difficult nature, and at last, 
after about four or five miles of this 
kind of travelling, the country 
opened out again. Sandy, apple- 
tree flats, and iron-bark ridges lined 
the creek here on either side; while 
at no great distance ranges bounded 
the view. 

All now became interested in in- 
specting the ground. Horses’ tracks, 
though old, could be plainly seen 
everywhere. A mile or two was 
traversed cautiously, the stockman 
assuring the party that if “ Yellow- 
man got wind of them that night, 
they might say good-bye to their 
chance of getting a run out of him.” 
Accordingly a convenient spot was 
chosen for a camp, the horses were 
hobbled and turned out, and matters 
discussed with the assistance of the 
pot and the pipe. 

John thoroughly enjoyed this 
camping out. The red sun was 
sinking behind the dark mountain- 
range, throwing a warm glow over 
the western sky. Nota cloud was 
visible. The horses revelled in 
good sweet pasture. The fire was 
lit and pots boiled merrily, while 
overhead the laughing jackasses 
chorussed out in discordant union 
their strange greeting to the even- 
ing. Clouds of white cockatoos 
flew screeching one after another 
in the same direction, like flakes 
of snow upon the sky ; gentle little 
squatter pigeons cooed lovingly in 
answer to their mates on all sides, 
or flew rapidly up to a branch of 
one of the old trees which over- 
hung the pool at which they were 
accustomed to slake their thirst. 
Sometimes a kangaroo would come 
down with measured thud, thud, 
and drink, and then return without 
noticing the human beings; or see- 
ing them, would swerve suddenly 
to one side, and disappear with fly- 
ing leaps. Certainly it was the ely- 


sium of rest. The recumbent posi- 
tion gave thorough ease after the 
long ride, and the friendly pipe 
produced a soothing effect on minds 
free from care, which those only 
know who have experienced it. 
How little sufficed them,—a scanty 
supper of beef and bread, with a 
quart of tea; a thin half blanket 
a-piece under them, and their 
saddles for pillows. John would 
not have bartered his peace of 
mind to be a king. 

Presently Charley commenced a 
yarn, which drew another from the 
stockman, followed in turn by 
the Native, after which the entire 
party dropped off to sleep. 

John had not, as it appeared to 
him, slept more than a few minutes, 
when he was awakened by one of 
the others, who, calling to him to 
get his bridle, started off towards 
where the horses had been feeding. 
Hastily snatching it from the 
ground, he followed, and soon 
came upon Charley, who told him 
that a wild mob had come down to 
their horses, and they feared that 
their nap might be taken away b 
them. Now they overtook Tack 
and the stockman, who had suc- 
ceeded in catching their animals, 
and stopping the others, which 
were hastily bridled. John had 
not got the sleep quite out of his 
eyes, but soon the noise of many 
hoofs awakened him completely. 

In the clear starlit night he saw 
plainly a dark mass circling rapid- 
ly round them, while the tramp 
of the wild squadron sounded 
like thunder. Suddenly there was 
a pause, then came a loud fierce 
snort like a trumpet blast, then 
another short interval of silence. 
Once more the angry defiance broke 
upon the quiet night, then a rush 
—a breaking of saplings, the gal- 
loping of many feet — becoming 
fainter and fainter until lost in the 
distance. Sleep was now out of 
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the question. The Southern Cross 
sinking to rest betokened that the 
night had almost passed. Soon the 
bright morning-star ushered in the 
calm sweet dawn. A few birds began 
to whistle. The laughing jackasses 
simultaneously unite once more in 
offering their grateful but unearthly 
hymn of praise. Far down the 
ereek, on one of the river-oaks 
which grow in its bed, a swamp 
pheasant utters its rapid €00-C00- 
c00-c00-coo-coo-cook. Once more 
the cockatoos fly screeching across 
the sky towards their feeding- 
ground beside a distant stream. A 
huge crow, with a knowledge of 
their whereabouts truly supernatu- 
ral, flies up and alights heavily on 
a branch above their heads, with 
a loud hoarse caw of satisfaction, 
echoed a moment afterwards by his 
mate. And now the glorious south- 
ern sun arises above the horizon. 
The air resounds with the joyous 
melody of birds, among which is 
heard clearly the rich full note of 
the organ magpie. 

A hasty breakfast is soon over, 
pipes are lighted, horses saddled, 
and the party proceed on their 
search. How exhilarating is the 
morning sweetness! a brilliant fresh 
beauty pervades everything,—the 
leaves, the flowers, the grass, glisten 
with dew. As they cross the creek 
the horses stand with their fetlocks 
in the clear limpid water and sip 
it luxuriously, now and then raising 
their heads to look about them 
with their mouths full, a_ little 
stream escaping from their lips 
where the bit parts them. Now 
they follow the tracks of their 
midnight visitors. Occasionally 
they pass in close proximity to 
some old-man kangaroo, who, sur- 
rounded by his does, sits upright 
watching the small party as they 
go by, until reassured by the gradu- 
ally increasing distance, he again 
drops on all fours, and slowly hops 
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from one sweet patch of feeding- 
ground to another, interrupting his 
breakfast now and then to scratch 
himself with one of his short human- 
like arms, much after the manner 
of a monkey. Frequently they 
come to a bare patch of ground 
under a few shady trees, with 
horse tracks more or less fresh, and 
heaps of dung. 

“ Horse camp,” whispers the 
stockman to John. “ We may come 
on them any minute now.” 

John’s heart flutters with the 
excitement caused by the stealthy 
approach, and the knowledge that 
the first glimpse will send them all 
away at a wild racing pace. The 
others take things more coolly. 
Now and then one gets down to 
examine a track which puzzles him. 
Now the tracks split and look as if 
going in all directions. At this 
moment Charley, who is leading, 
stops short, and holds his head in 
a listening attitude, lifting his hand 
as if enjoining caution. 

All stop, and standing in their 
stirrups, crane their necks to dis- 
cover the mob they are in search 
of,—but a patch of scrub lies before 
them. As they cautiously creep 
up to Charley, he whispers that he 
heard a foal whinnying not far in 
advance. It is fortunate that they 
are to leeward of the mob. The 
all alight and settle their saddle- 
cloths, tighten their girths and 
belts, pull the chin-straps of their 
cabbage-tree hats down, and mount- 
ing, move towards the scrub. For 
one moment John caught sight of a 
mob of horses, some black, a few 
bays, a grey or two, and a number 
of yellow or golden chestnut hue, 
—the most prominent figure, how- 
ever, being a noble up-standing 
yellow horse, with a rich golden 
tint lighting up the otherwise rather 
ugly colour. 

He stood a few yards nearer to 
them than the rest, gazing with up- 
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lifted head. Then seemingly com- 
prehending what they wanted, he 
snorted and dashed off furiously. 
There was a confused noise, a few 
neighs from mares and foals, a huge 
cloud of dust, a rapid trampling, 
and John found himself galloping 
close to a number of mares and 
foals, streaming in a long line after 
a cloud of dust in the distance. 
John now realised what Charley 
meant by saying he would never 
see the way they went; but push- 
ing his horse to its best, he flew on, 
hoping to overtake his companions. 
The mares and foals broke behind 
him in various directions, but still 
he pushed on; now some broken 
looking gullies with huge rocks rose 
in front, and dashing down them 
at the imminent risk of his neck, 
he found still worse before him. 
This was rather different to sailing 
over the open level country. Here 
he was stuck at these gullies, while 
no doubt his companions were 
straining every nerve in pursuit of 
the famous Yellowman. Scramb- 
ling sometimes on foot, sometimes 
on horseback, he came at last to 
a standstill, and recognised all his 
efforts as useless. He was clearly 
not destined to be the capturer of 
any of that wild lot. 

Turning his horse’s head, he fol- 
lowed, not without a good deal of 
trouble, the broken gully to its 
junction with the creek, coming 
upon the tracks of a mob of horses 
heading down it as he did so. Dis- 
gusted and ashamed of his failure, 
John pushed on with hopes of not 
getting in very much behind the 
others. As he passed through the 
thick country on the banks of the 
creek, following as much as possible 
the tracks of the horses, he came to 
a spot where the broken and bent 
saplings gave evidence of their furi- 
ous speed; and on the ground he 
was shocked to see a man lying. 
Dismounting hastily, he found it 


to be the stockman, who had met 
with a disaster amongst the thick 
timber. Recognising John, he faint- 
ly whispered “ Water.” John pro- 
cured some in his quart-pot, which 
the poor fellow eagerly swallowed, 
and coming round a little, with dif- 
ficulty gave him to understand that 
he had struck against a large bough, 
which had knocked him off his 
horse, and he thought had smashed 
in his chest. Getting some more 
water, and propping his head up 
comfortably, John left him, promis- 
ing to bring the buggy for him; 
and pushing his horse along at a 
gallop, soon reached the range divid- 
ing the creek from that on which 
the station stood. 

As he turned round a patch of 
scrub he fell in with about a dozen 
horses coming towards him, and by 
their knocked up, draggled appear- 
ance, guessed them to be part of the 
mob his companions had followed. 
Something had occurred to prevent 
them being yarded, which gave him 
a chance to distinguish himself, and 
redeem his failure. Shouting at 
them, and cracking his whip, he 
found little difficulty in heading 
the jaded animals towards home. 
His own horse was comparatively 
fresh, and he had nearly brought 
them in sight of the yard, when 
Charley came up on a fresh horse, 
overjoyed to find that West had 
turned up in the very nick of time. 
The horses were now securely yard- 
ed, and to John’s intense delight 
and pride he found that the Native 
had run in the yellow stallion. 
Singling out from the mob, of 
which he was the leader, the power- 
ful thoroughbred had stretched him- 
self to his utmost, as he raced along, 
followed closely by the hawk-eyed 
active Native, on a steed whose 
Arab sire had bequeathed to him 
an iron-hearted stoutness and en- 
durance which a Bedouin might 
have gloried in. 
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Alas, Yellowman ! the soft, young 
burnt feed thy soul loved is now 
telling against thee. Still, with 
reeking flanks and sobbing breast, 
over gullies, creeks, and through 
scrub, the noble animal carried his 
wearied body, the pure blood sus- 
taining the fearfui pace, his wily 
pursuer edging him nearer and 
nearer home. A few miles more 
and a mob of quiet mares and foals 
are fallen in with, and surrounded 
by them, the conquered wild steed 
entered the yard and became a 
prisoner. It was at this moment 
that Charley, whose horse had 
knocked up with him within a mile 
of the station, made his appearance. 

Hastily catching the horse which 
the unlucky stockman had ridden, 
and which had galloped in with 
the others, he started back to try 
and overtake the horses he had 
been compelled to let go, when he 
met our hero bringing them in. 
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No sooner was the accident made 
known than the greatest sympathy 
—— among all the station 

ands. One started at once for the 
nearest doctor, some seventy miles 
away, while the others busied them- 
selves in harnessing horses to the 
buggy, and in getting it made com- 
fortable for the sufferer, and start- 
ed back to the place where he 
lay. They returned late at night, 
bringing the man with them. A 
large poultice of marsh-mallows had 
been prepared, which was applied 
at once, and afforded much re- 
lief. This simple remedy was 
used until the arrival of the doctor 
next morning, he having ridden 
hard all night; and under his 
skilful treatment the poor fel- 
low progressed rapidly, and even- 
tually recovered, although a deep 
indentation in his chest showed 
how severe the accident had 
been. 


X.—A HARLEQUINADE—BETYAMMO AND THE GREYS. 


The news of the capture of the 
yellow stallion and some of his 
mob soon got about the district, 
and induced a good many to visit 
Cambaranga from various motives. 
Some there were who owned horses 
in the mob, or who believed, from 
descriptions given of horses seen 
amongst the wild ones, that they 
did; and there were others who 
were ready to claim any horse for 
whom no owner could be found. 

Among the former was young Mr. 
Fitzgerald, from “ Ungahrun” sta- 
tion, a tall, fine-looking young fel- 
low, of whom John had heard Ruth 
speak as a kind friend of her child- 
hood. A short, glossy, black beard 
and moustache added much to the 
manliness of his honest open face. 
Living chiefly in the bush, away 
from the gaieties and temptations 
of town, he had retained the sim- 





ple open frankness of manner and 
cheery nature which had always 
made him popular in his neighbour- 
hood. Always ready, as he was, 
to afford hospitality and do a poor 
man a good turn, the working 
classes spoke well of him; while 
his skill as a horseman, and his 
intimate knowledge of bushman- 
ship, together with the influence 
he possessed as the son of a large 
proprietor, secured the goodwill and 
respect of all, both rich and poor, 
in his district. 

Old Graham was not at home, 
so having hung his horse up to the 
railings of the fence, Fitzgerald 
walked up to the stockyard, where 
he met our hero, to whom he intro- 
duced himself, telling his business 
in afew words. 

A number of men were gathered 
round the yards, in which were 
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still the captured horses. The 
yellow horse stood by himself in a 
small high yard, surrounded by 
other divisions of fencing. 

The dry white perspiration dimmed 
his golden sides; the want of food 
and water had tucked up his belly ; 
his huge tail, draggled with sweat 
and dirt, and matted in great bush 
knots, swept the ground; his long 
mane hung in thick tangled masses 
on either side of his huge bull-like 
crest. Imprisoned and captive as he 
was, the wild eyes gleaming with 
unquenched fire from among the 
black locks which half hid his fore- 
head, bespoke an indomitable savage 
spirit. Proudly, with uplifted crest 
and arched neck, he trotted around 
his small prison with grand high 
action, snorting loudly ever and anon. 

“ What are you going to do with 
him ?” asked Fitzgerald. 

“Oh, I believe he belongs to the 
Company’s station,” returned John ; 


“they have sent over for him.” 


“You have a treat before you 
there, Dick,” remarked the young 
squatter to the Company’s stockman, 
who was looking on. “How are 
you going to manage him ?” 

“That’s just what I don’t know,” 
said the man, who, though a good 
enough hand among horses general- 
ly, seemed rather frightened. “ He’s 
a bit of a man-eater, this one,” he 
grumbled, climbing into the yard, 
and cautiously approaching its oc- 
cupant, who, wheeling round, and 
raising himself on his haunches, 
struck savagely two or three times 
at him. “I’ve been at him all day, 
and that’s how he treats me now. 
He’s a regular Benicia Boy,” 
lie continued rather ruefully; “ but 
ll put the tackling on him in the 
crush to-morrow, and see how he'll 
shape with that.” 

Fitzgerald’s attention was now 
directed by one of the men to a 
particular horse in the other yard, 
which he at once recognised. 





“By Jove!” he said, “there’s a 
ten-pound note out of my pocket. 
I’ve not seen that grey horse these 
two years. I made sure some one 
had stolen him.” Going into the 
yard, he endeavoured to drive the 
grey into a corner by himself, and 
catch him. In vain; round and 
round flew the mob like wild deer, 
the grey as wild as any of them. 

Getting a light, long, green-hide 
rope, and asking two or three men 
to help him, the young man gathered 
up the slack in one hand, and hold- 
ing the noose in the other, whirled 
it two or three times round his 
head, and sent it circling in the 
air after the excited horses, who 
kept flying round. Hovering for 
a portion of a second over the 
grey’s head, it settled round his 
neck with wonderful precision, the 
rope was tightened, and, after a 
plunge or two, the horse, obeying his 
old education, made towards them, 
still straining slightly on the rope. 

- The rest of the mob were drafted 
into another yard. Fitzgerald sent 
for his bridle and saddle, and had 
his horse turned into the paddock. 
With a long stick he now rubbed 
the grey gently over the head and 
body, then, gradually approaching, 
he slipped on the bridle. The rope 
was taken off and laid on one side. 
Giving the bridle to one of the 
men to hold, he approached the 
horse carefully from the shoulder, 
and endeavoured (vainly for some 
time) to put on the saddle; but it 
was not until the animal’s foreleg 
was strapped up that this could be 
accomplished and firmly secured. 
The crupper now caused some de- 
lay owing to the plunging of the 
animal; but all was satisfactorily 
managed at length, the men all left 
the yard, and, seating themselves 
on the top-rail of the stockyard 
fence, prepared to enjoy the coming 
scene with true bush zest. Fitz- 
gerald, after fixing the reins to the 
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saddle, undid the strap which held 
up the creature’s foot, and allowed 
him to run loose, in order that, if 
disposed to buck, he might do so 
before being mounted. 

But Harlequin, as the grey was 
named, did not seem inclined to 
waste his energies on pigskin mere- 
ly, and moved about very stiffly, 
with slightly humped back, and his 
tail held closely to his body. 

“You better mind that fellow, 
Mr. Fitzgerald,” said the Native ; 
“ he’s sure to buck a docker.” 

“ All right, Jack,” said Fitzger- 
ald; “he looks ugly. Tl give him 
a few turns round the yard before 
getting on.” 

Accordingly the horse was driven 
at a canter half-a-dozen times round 
the enclosure, occasionally testify- 
ing his disapproval of the unaccus- 
tomed harness by humping his back, 
or lashing out with his hind-legs. 

“ Way, Harlequin, way, old boy,” 
said the young squatter, stopping 
him at last, and catching him. 
“We'll try now whether you or I 
can hold out longest.” 

Leading him into the centre of 
the yard, he gathered up the reins 
in his left hand, and raising his 
cabbage-tree, allowed the chin-strap 
to drop to its place. 

Standing close to the horse’s 
shoulder, and catching the stirraup- 
leather in his right hand, he was 
about to make a spring when a 
violent plunge from Harlequin pre- 
vented him. 

This was repeated two or three 
times, until Fitzgerald, shortening 
the reins, and slipping them up the 
horse’s neck until his hand reached 
the animal’s head, seized and held 
the near-side ear along with them 
in a grasp of iron, declining all 
offers of assistance from the on- 
lookers. This plan answered. 
Placing his toe in the stirrup, he 
was on Harlequin’s back in an in- 
stant,—a proceeding which that 
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noble creature instantly resented 
by making a furious plunge half- 
way across the yard, alighting with 
all four feet on the ground at the 
same time close to each other, his 
head between his fore-legs, his tail 
well in, and his back bent like a 
boomerang. A series of similar 
movements followed with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, the vicious brute 
squealing all the time like a pig, 
and confining himself to a small 
corner of the yard. 

Round and round he spun like a 
top to the right, then with a sudden 
prop he lashed out, and bucked 
round and round in the opposite 
direction. Now he flew partly 
across the yard, bucking from side 
to side, and leaning over so much 
in doing so that it appeared to John 
a miracle how he recovered his 
gravity. Well did he maintain the 
title to his very appropriate name, 
for seldom did horse buck harder 
than did the grey that day. _Fitz- 
gerald sat leaning well back, his 
legs rigid, his body above the hips 
swaying to the motions of his horse. 
After the first violent shock, which 
shifted him a little in his seat, he 
recovered his balance, and John 
could hear him mutter between his 
set teeth as he passed near him once, 
—“ No, no, Mr. Harlequin, we don’t 
get on the like of you to come off.” 

But, alas! the best of riders some- 
times come to grief. The next 
time he passed John, the latter 
noticed a strap flying loose about 
the cantle of the saddle, and heard 
the Native remark,—*“ The crupper 
has broken ; he’s bound to come off 
now.” And so he did, but not in- 
gloriously. Each succeeding buck 
shifted the saddle further and fur- 
ther on to the horse’s withers, now 
that nothing held it back, still the 
young man kept as firmly to his 
seat as ever; at last a furious buck 
and rear sent the plucky rider to 
the ground, still clasping the saddle 
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between his legs, and holding the 
reins of the bridle, which had also 
been dragged off, in his hand; and 
away flew the horse, smashing the 
saddle with a kick which was in- 
tended as a parting salute for his 
owner. Loud applause and much 
encouragement had been bestowed 
during this scene on the young man, 
who, now picking himself up, ex- 
amined his tackling. Not a strap 
was broken, not a buckle undone; 
the mischief had all been caused by 
the animal managing to slip his tail 
out of the crupper. 

“This saddle is done for,” he 
said; “who can lend me one?” 

Four or five were instantly at his 
service. 

“Now then, old man,” he ob- 
served coolly, turning to the horse, 
who stood watching the proceedings 
from a corner of the yard, “we will 
try another dodge this time.” 

This dodge, which was put in 
execution upon the animal's being 
saddled the second time, consisted 
in tying the crupper to the horse’s 
tail with a piece of twine. 

Once more springing to his seat, 
the contest recommenced, Fitz 
gerald, whose temper was ruffled, 
freely using whip and spur. This 
fierce paroxysm lasted about as long 
as the former one; then gradually 
subsiding, the exhausted bleeding 
steed acknowledged his efforts as 
useless, dropped into an ordinary 
canter, and came to a standstill at 
his rider’s bidding. 

John gazed with admiration on 
the handsome, graceful horseman 
as he leant back on the saddle pat- 
ting carelessly those hind-quarters 
to approach which had been so dan- 
gerous a few minutes before, and 
listening to the remarks of the 
spectators. 

“Well,” said one, “that fellow 
went to market like a bird.” 

“ Yes,” echoed another. “ Buck- 
ed a blessed hurricane.” 


“Buck a town down,” cried a 
third. 

“Never see’d a horse strip him- 
self naked quicker,” muttered a 
fourth. 

“Good job for you, you didn’t 
catch that kick,” congratulated Jack. 
“It was as close a thing as ever I 
saw.” 

“Well, a miss is as good as a 
mile,” laughed the young man. 

So saying, he unsaddled Har- 
lequin, and turning him into the 
paddock, walked down to the house 
with John. 

The pleasant open frankness 
which characterised young Fitz- 
gerald won our friend’s heart at 
once; and before long, the in- 
fection communicating itself, he 
found himself talking away as if 
he had known the other all his 
life. There was also an open 
simple manliness about John which 
was agreeable to the former, who 
begged that he would return with 
him to Ungahrun for a short. visit. 
There being little to do at Cam- 
baranga, and old Graham offering 
no objection, the young men started 
next morning, making a detour by 
“‘ Betyammo” station, at which place 
Fitzgerald was desirous of calling. 

Among other topics of conversa- 
tion, the character of the Cosgrove 
family came briefly under discus- 
sion; and it was easy to perceive 
that Fitzgerald entertained no feel- 
ings of love towards the father and 
son, although he spoke very kindly 
of Ruth. 

“She was a dear good little girl 
before she went to England,” said 
Fitzgerald. “I found her once lying 
upon her mother’s grave, crying as 
if her heart would break, and 
thought I would never get her 
comforted and taken home. But 
her brother Ralf was a black sheep. 
Before he left this he had surpassed 
in mischief all the blackguard boys 
in the surrounding stations. He 
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once tried to steal a colt of ours 
which had never been branded, and 
which he had managed to drive 
into the Cambaranga stock-yard 
among a mob of wild horses. If 
he hasn’t mended his manners since 
he went to England, I should say 
he will get into trouble some day.” 

John assured Fitzgerald that to 
his certain knowledge there were 
no symptoms of reformation visible 
in young Cosgrove, but warmly re- 
echoed the other’s praises of Ruth. 

After travelling for about fifteen 
miles through a sandy, rather unin- 
teresting, thick!y-timbered country, 
they arrived about mid-day at 
Betyammo. 

The thick timber and wattle- 
bushes hid the house from view 
until the travellers were quite close 
to it; and for a mile or two back, 
huge trees, denuded of their bark 
for roofing purposes, held up their 
gaunt bleached arms to heaven, as 
if appealing against the cruelty 
which had thus condemned them 
to decay in the full vigour of their 
strength. 

Everywhere were scattered stumps 
of large trees, mostly sawn down by 
the cross-cut saw, the trunks of 
which had been split up for build- 
ing purposes, as the chips and 
splinters lying about betokened. 
The buildings were enclosed in a 
paddock, one side of which ran 
parallel with the road for some 
distance. They presented a ragged, 
patehed, rather tumble-down, yet 
on the whole comfortable, appear- 
ance. 

The house never had been a good 
one, and its constant patching and 
repairing had probably cost as much 
as would have built a new one; but 
the family loved it, and in spite of 
the fits of new house building which 
periodically attacked Mr. Gray, the 
owner of the station, they continued 
to dwell in the familiar old bark 
“humpy,” so full of happy mem- 
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ories. The roof was covered with 
sheets of bark, held down by large 
wooden riders pegged in the form 
of a square to one another. The 
veranda extended the whole length 
of the front; but the two ends 
were closed up, and formed charm- 
ing, ragged-looking, but exceeding- 
ly comfortable little rooms, covered 
by gorgeous creepers, except where, 
through the open windows, one 
caught a glimpse in passing of 
snow-white mosquito-curtains, and 
walls papered with illustrations from 
some of the pictorial journals. The 
veranda looked out on a pretty 
little flower-garden, its bright beds 
telling of much tender care and 
attention. A row of large-leaved 
tropical - looking arrowroot plants 
surrounded the little enclosure, be- 
yond which the eye took in a con- 
siderable portion of the paddock. 
The greater part of the trees had 
been carefully felled and stumped ; 
while those remaining, spared evi- 
dently with a view to shade and 
effect, imparted a noble park-like 
appearance to the view, rising as 
they did in tall clumps out of the 
thick short sward of couch-grass, 
green with the summer thunder- 
storms. Morning glories wound 
their graceful stems round the 
battered old posts of the veranda; 
and a huge vine spread its large 
leafy branches over the entire back 
of the house, tenderly covering 
from sight the nakedness and de- 
fects of the friend who sheltered 
it from the cold and rain, acquiring 
itself a double gracefulness in the 
gentle act. The buildings, nearly 
all bearing the same time-honoured 
look which a bark roof so readily 
bestows, stood, like those of most 
other stations, in the form of a 
quadrangle. 

The centre of the court was oc- 
cupied by a large tree, around which 
a handsome gigantic convolvulus 
twined itself with many a fold, its 
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large, green, plate-like leaves almost 
concealing the knotted stem and 
lower branches, from which long 
sprays trailed downward, swaying 
slightly in the morning breeze. 

In the shade of this old denizen 
of the woods sat a merry circle of 
young black girls in picturesque 
though rather scanty attire. They 
were amusing themselves after the 
fashion of their light-hearted race, 
by singing one of their never-end- 
ing corroborrees. 

One or two had gathered a quan- 
tity of the golden everlasting flower, 
with which they were decorating 
the short, shiny curls of their play- 
fellows, now and then interrupting 
the singers with some sally, which 
would provoke an uncontrollable 
burst of laughter from all, causing 
a great display of bright dark eyes 
and pearly teeth. 

As the young men approached, 
three or four fine kangaroo-dogs, 
which had been lying asleep in the 
shade, started up, barking furiously. 

Exclamations of greeting broke 
from the girls as they recognised 
Fitzgerald, whom they had known 
since their infancy; and as the 
young men dismounted, old Mr. Gray 
came out bareheaded with a hearty 
welcome, and a running fire of con- 
versation, orders, and reproaches. 

“Ah, here you are at last, Fitz- 
gerald! Pretty time you’ve been 
about coming over, after all your 
promises! Kitty” (this to one of the 
girls), “yoro yabber Bobby come 
up, take ’im off saddle, and give 
*im yarraman water. Merry micky 
now.* Mrs. Gray was talking of 
you only this morning,” he con- 
tinued, “and the girls are dying to 
give you your revenge at croquet. 
You were beaten shamefully last 
time you played.” 

Fitzgerald had only time to in- 
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troduce young West to the friendly 
squatter, when he was surrounded 
by Mrs. Gray and her two daugh- 
ters, who welcomed him with an 
unconstrained warmth which re- 
vealed a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

No less sincere and scarcely less 
warm was John’s welcome as a 
new neighbour, and chatting gaily, 
the whole party entered the house, 
and going out on the veranda dis- 
posed themselves in various squat- 
ters’ lounges and easy-chairs, old 
Mr. Gray taking possession of a 
string hammock which hung sus- 
pended between two rafters. An 
animated conversation was kept 
up by the party until, lunch being 
announced, they made their way 
to one of the buildings close to 
the house, which was used as a 
detached dining-room. 

The meal was plain but good. 
To John, indeed, after his hard 
fare of salt pork day after day, it 
almost seemed luxurious—and yet 
it owed all its nicety to a little 
feminine supervision of | culinary 
affairs. 

After dinner more conversation 
on the veranda was followed by 
an adjournment to a spot sacred to 
croquet, which game had penetrated 
the forest-depths thus far, and 
which exercised as great a fascina- 
tion over the minds of the bush- 
maidens of that time as perhaps 
lawn-tennis does now. 

The sisters differed considerably 
from one another, but both were 
charming, frank, natural girls. 
They spoke as they felt, honestly, 
and openly; and while carefully 
trained by their mother in the 
usages of society, their fine open 
air and self-reliant life had done 
away with much of the stiff con- 
ventionality generally attendant on 


* “ Kitty, tell Bobby to come and water the horses and unsaddle them. Make 
haste now.” 
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it, without bestowing the fast air 
which those city young ladies who 
despise its precepts frequently ac- 
uire. 

Phebe, the eldest, was petite in 
figure, and a peculiar neatness and 
deftness characterised her form and 
actions. She was clever, and had 
read and understood more than 
many older women with better op- 
portunities ; still with all, there was 
an innocence and simplicity about 
her that were most attractive. She 
was so unselfish, so completely 
without egotism, that she never 
seemed to think about herself or her 
acquirements at all. A humble, 
guileless, bright, loving little girl 
she was, and dearly loved by her own 
people, and indeed by all who knew 
her. Bessie, who was two years 
younger, was a little taller, and 
rather rounder and fuller in figure. 
A merry, laughing, roguish girl, 
who found amusement in every- 
thing, but with an earnest, sympa- 
thetic, true soul beneath the sur- 
face. Perhaps better fitted to 
withstand a contrary fortune than 
her sister, her spirits seemed to 
rise above any difficulty, and con- 
quer it by force of her strong, faith- 
ful, loving nature. Both were cheer- 
ful, happy girls, with fair hair and 
blue eyes, learned in the mysteries 
of housekeeping, fond of riding, 


‘loving a dance with all their hearts, 


and as much interested in the latest 
fashions as the rest of the female 
world in general. 

They had known Fitzgerald for 
many years, and were never better 
pleased than when he managed to 
ride over for a few days. His ap- 
pearance was always a signal for 
some unusual litile dissipation, and 
many a scolding did he undergo 
from light-hearted Bessie when he 
delayed his coming. 

“Come along, Willy,” she called 
now, addressing him, as she nearly 
always did, by his Christian name. 
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“T never knew any one so tire- 
some. You declare you must go 
home to that horrid mustering to- 
morrow, and you are wasting the 
whole of the sunshine; we have 
only two hours until sundown. 
Come along, Phebe, do; Mr. West, 
do hurry them up.” 

Bessie’s energetic commands soon 
brought the party together, and 
declaring that Fitzgerald played 
wretchedly the last time he was 
her partner, she announced her in- 
tention of joining forces with John. 
Soon the party were engaged in 
the now disregarded and despised 
game. Bessie was the life and soul 
of it, and in spite of all Fitzgerald’s 
efforts, she croqueed her ball through 
the hoops in a masterly manner, 
time after time, returning to send 
his one way, and her sister’s the 
other, while assisting John, who, to 
tell the truth, was rather a muff ° 
with the mallet. Game after game 
fell to her and her partner; and at 
last, satiated with victory, she pro- 
posed returning to the house. 

The utter want of female society 
had never made itself so apparent 
to John as now when enjoying it, 
and he felt quite disgusted with 
the desolate dreariness of the life 
which he had lately thought so 
fascinating. As they approached 
the house, several black fellows 
came up expressing delight in their 
usual demonstrative way at seeing 
their old acquaintance Fitzgerald, 
and inquiring as to the whereabouts 
of friends whose nomadic habits 
might have led them into his neigh- 
bourhood. The girls went in to 
assist in preparing tea, while Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray joined the young 
men in the garden. Soon Bessie’s 
merry voice was heard summoning 
the party in, and the evening meal 
was disposed of amidst much cheer- 
ful talk, and pleasant sallies of fun. 
A smoke on the veranda followed; 
after which Phebe, seating herself at 
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the piano, struck up one of Strauss’s 
glorious waltzes, marking the time 
with much precision; and Bessie, 
ealling upon John to assist her, 
cleared the broad floor of the veran- 
da of the chairs and lounges which 
filled it, and ordered Fitzgerald to 
come and dance. He pretended 
lameness. “Can't, Bessie. Bad 
spill; hurt my knee.” 

“Oh, what a story!” and seizing 
his hand, she insisted on his making 
an attempt. Round and round they 
floated until Fitzgerald sank ex- 
hausted. 

“Well, I never did see any one 
tire so soon,” she cried. “I know 
you are only lazy.” 

John now begged for a turn, and 
acquitted himself to the satisfac- 
tion of the vivacious girl, who un- 
hesitatingly declared that he was 
much better fun than her old friend 
—and “waltzes much better, too,” 
she added, poutingly. She then 
took her place at the instrument, 
relieving her sister, who was solic- 
ited for a dance by Fitzgerald; and 
John fancied that her quiet manner 
had a slight touch of shyness in 
it, and that her colour slightly rose 
as she smilingly assented. 

After some time, Bessie, declaring 
she was quite weary, ceased her 
dance-music, and striking a few 
chords, sang a sweet old ballad, 
and the whole party entered the 
little drawing-room, which was 
really surprisingly pretty for such 
an out-of the-way habitation. The 
slab walls were lined with calico 
neatly papered. A few good en- 
gravings, and a couple of old oil- 
paintings, representing Mr. Gray’s 
father and mother, were hung round, 
with some local sketches in water- 
colours, executed by Mrs. Gray, who 
had much taste that way. Maga- 
zines and novels lay on the little 
table, on which stood a handsome 
kerosine lamp. A book-case, con- 
taining a capital selection of stand- 


ard volumes and works of reference, 
occupied a corner opposite to the 
piano; while a sofa-lounge and a 
few chairs completed the furni- 
ture. Tanned native dog skins 
served as floor-rugs; and tanned 


_and coloured sheepskins looked 


very handsome on the backs of the 
easy-chairs. 

Fitzgerald, who had a good bari- 
tone voice, joined the ladies at the 
piano, and John and Mr. Gray con- 
versed. 

About ten o’clock the ladies re- 
tired, and the gentlemen withdrew 
to that apartment in the house 
specially devoted to bachelors. 
Brandy was produced, pipes light- 
ed, and conversation returned to 
the grand staple Australian sub- 
ject—“ stock.” 

Mr. Gray was a pleasant, frank, 
country gentleman-looking squatter, 
with a kind word for everybody, 
and a keen eye for the merits or 
demerits of sheep, cattle, or horses. 
In early life he had served in the 
army, but seeing no prospect of 
marrying the girl he was attached 
to while remaining in her Ma- 
jesty’s service, he sold his commis- 
sion, and marrying, sailed for Aus- 
tralia, where, after some years of 
hardship and ill-luck, he bought 
Betyammo, upon which he had 
lived ever since, well to do, if not 
rich. He was fond of retailing 
stories of his adventures in early 
life; and this evening, on John’s 
remarking the gratification he re- 
ceived from the delightful hospital- 
ity exercised in the Bush, he said: 
“ Well, yes, it is one of the pleasant- 
est features, I think, in a squatter’s 
life, being in a position to afford a 
welcome to those in want of it; and 
indeed the favour very often is con- 
ferred by the visitor. From him we 
derive information as to the doings 
of our neighbours, and much gen- 
eral news which could reach us 
through no other channel.” 
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“ But do you not meet with very 
strange characters at times?” ques- 
tioned John. 

“Occasionally,” answered Mr. 
Gray ; “but they invariably behave 
themselves with propriety. Should 
they not do so, they would at once 
be requested to remove themselves 
to the men’s huts. 

“When I was much younger,” 
he commenced, “I was travelling 
in the New England district, in 
New South Wales. I spent a night 
at a Bush inn, and there fell in with 
a tall, soldierly-looking Irishman. 
He had served as a soldier of for- 
tune in more than one Continental 
army, and his conversation was ex- 
ceedingly amusing. A sori of devil- 
may-care recklessness seemed to sit 
on him with a jaunty air, and one 
felt rather inclined to like the fel- 
low. Our roads lay the same way, 
and we jogged along together for a 
couple of days, when we arrived at 
a station owned by an old bachelor. 
He received us very hospitably, and 
sitting in the evening over our pipes 
and brandy and water, just as we are 
now doing, the Irishman happened 
to make some remark about Spain. 

“*Have you ever been there?’ 
interrogated our host. 

“*Oh yes,’ returned the other ; 
‘I served a considerable time in the 

_Carlist army during the war.’ 

“* Indeed!’ replied the old man, 
with much interest. ‘I had a 
nephew,’ he said, speaking slowly, 
‘a very dear nephew in that army, 
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I wonder did you ever meet him ? 
I have not heard of him for years.’ 

“What was his name?’ inquir- 
ed the ex-Carlist officer. 

“«His name was Nugent,’ re- 
sponded the squatter. 

“What! Francis 
Nugent?’ 

“« The same.’ 

“*God bless me!’ ejaculated the 
soldier, in a tone of surprised and 
rather curious interest; adding, 
‘ Why, I shot that fellow ten years 
ago / :99 

“What a brute he must have 
been!” broke from both John and 
Fitzgerald. 

“ Tow did the old man take the 
information ?”’ queried the latter. 

“He got up,” answered Mr. Gray, 
“and without saying a word left 
the room.” 

“ And the Irishman ?” 

“Oh, he wondered what was the 
matter with the old fellow, thought 
him very strange in his manner to 
his guests, and could not be brought 
to see that he had outraged pro- 
priety in any way by his indecent 
and cruel confession. We left next 
morning at daylight ; I for one had 
no wish to meet our host again ; and 
soon after I Jost sight of the easy- 
minded mercenary. Now I'll show 
you to your rooms; breakfast will be 
ready to-morrow at eight, so you need 
not turn out early. Good night.” 

“Good night,” “good night,” re- 
turned his guests, retiring to their 
room, 


de Burgh, 


AT THE GRAYS’—A RIDE TO UNGAHRUN— 


THE CATTLE-BUYER, 


Notwithstanding that no duty 
called them forth, both the young 
men were up by daybreak. “Early 
habits are so general in the Bush 
that breakfast is usually over by 
seven, and all hands at work. They 
strolled up to the horse-yard, into 





which all the horses contained in 
the paddock had been driven by a 
blackboy. A yard full of horses 
or cattle is irresistible to a Bush- 
man : if he has the time to spare, he 
cannot pass until he has examined 
the animals, deciphered their brands 
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and criticised their merits, and in 
all probability stowed away in his 
mind the image of some of them 
so accurately as to be able to recog- 
nise them after months and even 
years have elapsed. After an hour 
spent in this manner they returned 
‘to the house, where they found the 
young ladies busy in their morning 
duties. 

Bessie had first come out with a 
plateful of food for her fowls, and 
as she raised her voice greeting her 
friends, a handsome tame “ native 
companion,” which had been stalk- 
ing about picking up insects, drew 
near. Opening his large _ slate- 
coloured wings, and dancing gro- 
tesquely, the interesting bird ap- 
proached his young mistress, bow- 
ing gracefully from side to side as 
he hopped lightly along; then run- 
ning up he laid his heron-like head 
lovingly against her breast. 

“ What a nice bird!” said John, 
who had no idea they made such 
capital pets. 

“Yes; isn’t he a dear?” return- 
ed Bessie. “Davy, our blackboy, 
knocked him down with a stick 
when little, and brought him home 
to me, and now he will not go 
away although he has his perfect 
freedom.” 

“J don’t wonder at it, Bessie,” 
said Fitzgerald ; “slavery to such a 
charming mistress 

“Now keep your compliments 
for a native companion of your 
own, Mr. Fitzgerald,” said Bessie, 
laughing; “ you will be taking one 
some day you know, unless you 
marry an English wife. Come and 
look at my Joey, Mr. West; and oh, 
Willy, we have got the most dar- 
ling little humming-birds you ever 
saw. Pheebe has them in a cage, 
and she doesn’t know what they live 
on, and she wants you to tell her.” 

“All right,” returned Fitzgerald, 
entering the house. 

The lively girl now opened the 





door of a small room, and a young 
kangaroo came hopping out. His 
pretty head, with its longish ears, 
and full soft lustrous eyes, looked 
something like a fawn’s, as he sat 
up and ate bread from the gentle 
hand of the Australian girl. “ There, 
Joey. Now look, Mr. West, he 
follows me _ everywhere. I shut 
him up at night because I am afraid 
of some of the dogs chasing or 
killing him. Go away, Smoker, 
now! go away, Spring!” she cried, 
as two tall, rich, tawny-coloured 
kangaroo dogs with black muzzles! 
jumped up and raced round the 
terrified Joey, who hopped close to 
his mistress’s skirt for protection. 
“When he grows a little bigger he 
can hold his own with the dogs,” 
she said; “for they often seem 
afraid of touching a tame kangaroo, 
although they kill great old-men 
every day.” 

The native companion and the 
fowls, which had now flocked up, 
were fed, and Bessie and John went 
in and joined Fitzgerald and Phebe 
on the veranda. They were stand- 
ing close together, near a cage 
which hung half hidden among the 
foliage of a beautiful creeper. The 
rising sun was yet low in the 
heavens, and shone full into the 
veranda, causing the dewdrops on 
the short grass to sparkle like in- 
numerable diamonds. A _ beautiful 
little blue mountain- parrot flew 
from spray to spray, alighting ever 
and anon on the head or shoulders 
of its mistress, uttering, in a whist- 
ling tone, “ Pretty boy, pretty boy,” 
and John thought he had seldom 
seen a lovelier picture. At this 
moment one of the little humming- 
birds fluttered out of its cage to the 
ground; and instantly before any 
attempt ata rescue could be made, 
it was seized and gobbled up by a 
great red cock that happened to 
be prowling about in search of what 
might turn up. 
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“Oh the horrid creature! he has 
eaten alive my little darling hum- 
ming- bird!” exclaimed Phebe, 
ready to cry. 

An attempt now made by John 
and Fitzgerald to catch the mar- 
auder and’ make him disgorge his 
prey, served only to produce a wild 
cackle and desperate exertions to 
escape on the cock’s part, which 
it eventually did by taking to its 
wings. 

Phoebe was inconsolable for a 
time; and Bessie, though grieving 
over the loss of her sister’s pet, 
could not help sometimes seeing 
the comic side of the accident, and 
laughing at the instantaneous and 
unlooked-for manner of its disap- 
pearance. Mr. Gray and his kind 
wife now came, and the party ad- 
journed to breakfast; after which 
meal, horses having been brought to 
the door and saddled, the two young 
ladies and their father accompanied 
the young men a portion of their 
journey, bidding them at last good- 
bye, with many hospitable invita- 
tions for an early repetition of their 
visit. 

** What a nice family !” said John 
to his friend. “I had no idea that 
such lady-like accomplished women 
were to be met with in the Bush.” 

“T believe you,” returned his 
companion; “ English people are so 
cénceited. They seem to fancy 
civilisation cannot exist much _ be- 
yond London. I suppose you 
fancied we were a community of 
convicts /” 

“Well, the truth is, I had no 
very distinct notions on the subject. 
I always thought: that the -term 
‘native’ was applied to the abo- 
riginals, and now I find that it 
really designates the native-born 
white population.” 

“It is applied to both I 
am a native, and am proud of 
it. I would not change, even if 
I could, to be an Englishman. It 


sometimes surprises me to meet 
with Englishmen, educated men of 
the world, who display an amount 
of ignorance about the extent, re- 
sources, and geography of the most 
important of British colonies, that 
one of our little schoolboys would 
be ashamed of. 


“ Well,” confessed John, “I must - 


frankly say that 1 knew nothing of 
the true state of affairs. I believed 
three parts of the people were con- 
victs and bushrangers, and that the 
rest reared stock in some barbarous 
way, and picked up gold in the rivers 
or on the surface of the ground.” 

“ Most of your countrymen have 
the same opinion when they come 
out,” replied Fitzgerald, who seemed 
rather sore on this subject. ‘“ The 
fact is that, since the gold-fields 
were discovered, the convict ele- 
ment has .been lost sight of and 
almost flooded out by the im- 
mense influx of population. You 
do come across it in various ways, 
but it is now a considerable 
time since the Eastern colonies 
refused to allow transportation of 
criminals to their shores, since 
which time most of the ‘old 
hands,’ as they are called, have 
died out ; and although the disgrace 
clings in a certain measure to their 
descendants, yet they are compara- 
tively so few in number to the bulk 
of the population, that they are 
quite lost sight of ; and besides, some 
of the convicted felons were men 
transported for political offences, 
and other causes, which carried no 
degrading taint with them. Others, 
sent out for very trifling misde- 
meanours, were probably much 
honester than numbers who occupy 
respectable positions at home. A 
great many, | am quite willing to 
admit, were deservedly sentenced 
for their crimes; but I daresay, could 
the statistics be procured and pub- 
lished, it would surprise one to find 
how many reformed under the in- 
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fluence of kind treatment, a ticket- 
of-leave, and prosperity. And to 
say the least, the manner in which 
our society gathers its skirts to- 
ether for fear of contamination 
from the children or grandchildren 
of one who made but a single error, 
and spent the rest of an honest 
lifetime in endeavouring to redeem 
it, is most deplorable, and uncharit- 
able in a Christian people. As for 
you English people, you don’t take 
the trouble to make any distinction 
at all. Everybody is either a con- 
vict or perhaps some relation to 
one.” 

The travellers now emerged from 
the sandy, wooded country through 
which their road had hitherto lain, 
and entered upon a large extent of 
richly-grassed rolling downs and 
plains. Herds of cattle grazed 

uietly about or lay camped under 

the shade of clumps of trees, which 
here and there dotted the prairie. 
A chain of beautiful blue-peaked 
hills stretched away in the distance, 
bounding the view; while in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
road there arose abruptly from the 
surrounding plain a large, isolated, 
flat-topped mountain of imposing 
appearance, its rugged sides clothed 
with dense scrub. 

The way seemed much longer 
across the plain than it had done 
through the forest country, and 
John was not sorry to see a thick 
belt of timber, which they at first 
could only distinguish by its black- 
ness, becoming more and more dis- 
tinct. A couple of miles beyond 
the edge of the timber brought 
them to a large gate in a paddock- 
fence, entering through which they 
made their way up to the station. 

Ungahrun was one of the finest 
stations in the district. The elder 
Fitzgerald had taken it up twenty 
years previously, when the country 
was entirely unknown, except to a 
few hardy pioneers who, like him- 


self, had pushed beyond the fron- 
tiers of the gradually extending 
civilisation, and had braved the 
dangers of want of food, sickness, 
and hostility from the aboriginals ; 
and his son, who now welcomed 
John West so heartily to its hospi- 
tality, had imbibed a love of its 
sylvan beauties with his mother’s 
milk. On the soft flower-strewn 
sward he had rolled bareheaded, 
bare-footed, a rosy, chubby-cheeked 
child. On the banks of the creek 
which flowed past his father’s door 
he had sat for hours watching the 
finny inhabitants of its waters as 
they darted to and fro; or plunging 
head foremost beneath its cooling 
wave, imitated their motions with 
almost equal dexterity. Every spot 
on the large tract of country includ- 
ed in his father’s run was familiar 
to him, and associated with some 
early memory. Up by that clump of 
river-oaks he stole quietly, when, 
possessing himself of a gun for the 
first time, he slipped out, determin- 
ed to demonstrate his ability to use 
it. That was the very tree he fired 
from. lIlow proudly his heart beat 
as he picked up his wild ducks, 
and returned home with the spoil! 
Down in the sand there he had 
mounted his first buck-jumper. 
And as he grew older, action suc- 
ceeding action, and memory follow- 
ing memory, contributed to endear 
its scenes to his mind. 

The house was the finest that 
John had yet seen in the Bush. It 
was built, like all the others, of 
hardwood slabs, but considerable 
trouble had been taken in the erec- 
tion. It was one-storeyed, but twice 
the length of the Cambaranga 
house, and a splendid broad veran- 
da ran round the whole building. 
Its doors and windows were of 
that kind known in the Bush as 
French lights. The iron roof was 
raised on double wall-plates, to 
allow a constant current of air to 
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pass through, thus securing thor- 
ough ventilation and coolness. 

Fitzgerald led the way past the 
house to a little cottage beside it, 
covered in Bush fashion with roses 
and other creepers, saying, with a 
half laugh, “I daresay you will 
think it funny that we don’t 
live in the cawbawn humpy (big 
house) ; but you see, after my father 
built it, he could not make up his 
mind to quit the little one in which 
he had lived so many years ; and now 
that he and my mother have gone 
to live in Sydney, it is too large for 
my use.” Dismounting at the door 
amongst greetings from dogs of all 
kinds, and the inevitable blacks, 
they unsaddled their horses, and 
after washing their backs, turned 
them loose in the paddock. A man 
now came out of the cottage and 
bade good evening to Fitzgerald, 
who welcomed him heartily. 

He was, as John soon discovered, 
a buyer of fat cattle for a boiling- 
down company, which consumed 
most of the Ungahrun fats. 

“ Well, Thompson, back for more 
cattle?” 

“Yes; how are you off?” 

“Oh, I think we can let yon 
have a draft of a couple of hundred 
pretty fair.” 

“Well, I'm glad of that, for we 
are running short. I was half 
afraid that you might have dis- 
posed of this year’s draft as the Bin- 
darobina and Barham Downs peo- 
ple have done. Some of these 
gold-field butchers have been round, 
I know, buying up.” 

“They came here, too,” said Fitz- 
gerald, “but they wanted to buy 
on bills, and I didn’t quite like the 
look of things, so I stuck to the 
bullocks.” 

“All right,” said Thompson. 
“Can you go out to-morrow ?” 

“Oh yes, as soon as you like; 
but come in now.” 

The cattle-buyer was a strong, 
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bronzed, intelligent-looking man, 
with a long beard. He was dressed 
in moleskin breeches and “jockey” 
boots. A crimson shirt, open at 
the throat, completed his attire. 
His brawny arms, which the rolled- 
up sleeves of his shirt disclosed, 
were as black as the dark sunburnt 
neck and throat. 

“Oh,” he said, “there’s another 
fellow here also: I don’t know who 
he is; but I picked him up on the 
road, and he came with me. He’s 
a queer-looking stick, but not a bad 
fellow.” 

The person alluded to now came 
up, and introduced himself to Fitz- 
gerald by the name of “ Williams.” 
He said he was travelling down the 
country, and begged for a night’s 
which the kind- 
hearted young fellow willingly ac- 
corded. 

The party entered the little pal- 
ing-enclosed veranda of the cot- 
tage, and discussed matters pending 
the preparation of the evening 
meal. 

It presented a very bachelor-like 
appearance. On the floor in one 
corner lay a saddle beside a heap 
of horse-hair, intended for the stuff- 
ing of its panel. A number of 
horse-shoes lay in another; straps 
and surcingles dangled from various 
pegs; a half-completed stock-whip 
hung beside the door; and odd 
spurs and different kinds of bits 
and stirrup-irons lay about in every 
direction. 

The stranger made himself rather 
agreeable. He was an Englishman, 
and had been a few years in the 
colony. He said he had been em- 
ployed on a station further north, 
and was going down for a spell. 
He looked yellow and unhealthy, 
and occasionally was attacked with 
some nervous disorder, which made 
him contort his face in the most 
dreadful manner, and throw his 
arms wildly about—after which he 
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would go on talking as if nothing 
had happened. 

Having betaken themselves out- 
side to inspect the station, John 
and Williams were immediately 
accosted by a great hulking black 
fellow, who, detecting a raw look 
about them, came up begging for 
“tombacco.” John had none to 
give; but Williams, who was a 
smoker, put his hand into his 
pocket, and was about to bestow 
a small piece on the sable beggar, 
when suddenly his infirmity came 
upon him with great force. Twist- 
ing his face diabolically, he waved 
his arms round like a windmill. 
The black fellow merely gave one 
look, then taking to his heels he 
fled, glancing over his shoulder 
occasionally, and spitting, as their 
manner is when followed, as they 
think, by evil spirits. 

In spite of his feeling for Wil- 
liams, John could not avoid being 
much amused at the precipitate 
action which had followed the lazy, 
listless manner of the aboriginal,— 
and indeed, on recovering, Williams 
joined heartily in the laugh, A 
bullock-bell, rang by hand, now an- 
nounced that supper awaited them ; 
and soon the small party, being 
joined by a young man, who acted 
as a kind of overseer on the station, 
gathered round the table in the 
unpretending little room. 

Boiled salt-junk, with falhen 
(a kind of indigenous spinach) and 
potatoes, washed down with copi- 
ous draughts of tea, poured out of 
a huge tin teapot, formed the sup- 
per, and was much appreciated. 
The guests, following the example 
of their host, sat, as is customary 
at a bachelor’s table, in their shirt- 
sleeves, or rather with them rolled 


up. 
“T say, West,” said Fitzgerald, 
“we had better luck last night. I 
don’t know how it is, but I can 
never get a cook to make up any- 


thing but salt-junk. Now these 
Miss Grays, they knock up some- 
thing good i in no time.” 

Here Thompson, who was on in- 
timate terms with his host, advised 
him to go in for an assistant. man- 
ager to look after home affairs. 
“By Jove! Fitz, it’s a shame to 
see that house empty and you a 
bachelor.” 

“Very good advice, old boy,” 
returned the latter; “go ahead 
with a good example—l’ll follow ;” 
so saying, he got up and commenced 
filling his pipe. 

Very soon the little room was 
filled with heavy clouds of tobacco- 
smoke, the position of each being 
only to be guessed at by the voice. 

“Did you hear of that murder 
by the blacks on the Nelson River 
the other day?” asked Williams, 
addressing Fitzgerald. 

“No,” said he: “what was it?” 

“Why, they stuck up Wilson’s 
station there, and murdered the 
man and woman in the kitchen; 
they then planted inside the house, 
and waited until Wilson came home 
at night with his stockman. Then 
they rushed out, knocked old Wil- 
son on the head, and drove a spear 
through the man’s side. He man- 
aged, however, to jump on a horse 
which happened to be handy, and 
escaped to the next station. Some 
of the men got together and went 
over, but the niggers had gone, 
after gutting the store. They found 
the bodies frightfully mutilated, and 
buried them.” 

“They're a bad lot of devils those 
Nelson blacks,” remarked Thomp- 
son. “Did the native troopers go 
after them ?” 

“Yes, they had started when I 
left, but I didn’t hear how they 
got on.” 

“How far is it from here?” 
asked John. 

“ About three hundred miles.” 

“And do the blacks come in 
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about the stations as they do 
here ?” 

“Oh dear no,” answered Thomp- 
son. “ After you get out about 
one hundred and fifty miles be- 
yond this you won’t see a nigger 
unless it be a civilised fellow with 
his master.” 

“You see this is the way of 
it, West,” explained Fitzgerald. 
“ When a squatter goes into new 
country he is very often short- 
handed, besides which, on a sheep- 
station, the shepherds are scattered 
in ones and twos over an immense 
extent of country. Now the blacks 
are numerous. They have nothing 
to do but to fight and hunt; and if 
they knew the actual state of the 
white man’s affairs, they would take 
advantage of it to come down at any 
moment and massacre all hands. 
On that account it is highly neces- 
sary they should be kept in the 
dark as to what is going on in the 
run. They are therefore driven 
back to the mountains and scrubs; 
and it is only after ten or twelve 
years have elapsed, when they have 
learnt to dread the white man’s arms, 
and have become more tolerant of 
his presence, that they are cautiously 
admitted on the stations. Of course 
there is a constant state of simmering 
warfare between the tworaces. The 
black kills a white man, or a num- 
ber, when he gets the chance, and 
the white man revenges it by going 
out alone, or sending out a force of 
black fellows, mounted and trained 
as irregular cavalry, under the com- 
mand of a European officer, to shoot 
down as many of the offenders as 
they can. Every one carries fire- 
arms of one sort or another. They 
may never in their lives have occa- 
sion to use them, or they_may be 
attacked on the very day when 
they have incautiously laid aside 
the hitherto constantly carried re- 
volver.” 

“ And do the native troopers fire 


willingly on their countrymen ?” 
questioned John. 

“ Nothing can afford them great- 
er pleasure,” exclaimed Thompson ; 
“and Government takes advantage 
of the hatred they bear to one an- 
other. For instance, men enlisted 
in this district are always employed 
in one at some distance away.” 

“Do they never unite against 
their officers ?” 

“No, I never heard of a case,” 
answered the cattle-buyer. “They 
sometimes desert singly or in a 
body; but as a rule, a troop con- 
tains men from half-a-dozen differ- 
ent tribes, who, notwithstanding 
that they may have been comrades 
for many years, still secretly cherish 
their own tribal hatred for one an- 
other. The officer is, or should be, 
the friend of all, and in this way 
comes to the knowledge of any lit- 
tle plot that may be brewing in his 
camp; and besides which, he has a 
certain source of information in the 
police gins—i. e., the men’s wives ; 
they generally discover what is 
going on, and, woman-like, cannot 
rest until they have told it.” 

“Are there many of these men 
employed in the country ?” pursued 
John. 

“T think,” said Fitzgerald, “ there 
may be from 200 to 250, but 
not more. Each detachment of 
eight or ten troopers has a white 
officer, and a white camp-sergeant, 
who superintends the distribution 
of rations, has charge of the bar- 
racks when the officer happens to 
be away on patrol, and whose wife 
usually cooks for him when at 
home. These detachments are scat- 
tered over an immense extent of 
territory. The police districts into 
which the country is divided are 
enormously large, a patrol having 
often to travel many hundred 
miles before it returns to its bar- 
racks. On this account,” continued 
Fitzgerald, “it frequentuy happens 
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that when some aggression has been 
committed, the police are at a dis- 
tance from the scene, and much 
valuable time elapses before they 
can arrive.” 

“ And how do they proceed when 
they do arrive?” persisted young 
West, much interested. 

“They inspect the scene of the 
outrage,” said his friend, “ and dis- 
cover the foot-tracks made by the 
wild blacks. These they follow with 
the pertinacity of bloodhounds, and 
almost invariably overtake and pun- 
ish the offenders. It sometimes 
occurs that other blacks join the 
original criminals after the perpetra- 
tion of the crime, in which case, it 
being utterly impossible to distin- 
guish the guilty from the innocent, 
all suffer alike.” 

“But,” said John, “a_ single 
black fellow may alone deserve the 
punishment which, it seems, is in- 
flicted on all indiscriminately.” 

“Yes; unfortunately it is so,” 
said the young squatter. “In un- 
settled districts the wild aboriginals 
are seldom seen except accidentally, 
or in a case of this sort. They, 
as a rule, confine themselves to 
those portions of their wilds which, 
on account of their barrenness, are 
useless to the white men as pas- 
ture-grounds ; and the principle we 
go on is to make a tribe responsible 
for the behaviour of its individual 
members. In truth, their almost 
communistic style of living utterly 
precludes the idea that any of their 
number could undertake any enter- 
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prise against the whites unknown 
to the others. The squatter and 
native police officer therefore con- 
demn the whole.” 

“T should think,” remarked 
John, “that under this system 
tribes are being gradually annihi- 
lated.” 

“Oh, not so much so as you 
would think,” broke in Thompson. 
“ The niggers are so active and cun- 
ning in making use of trees, rocks, 
long grass, &c., &c., as shelter, that 
very many escape altogether, after 
which the tribe remains quiet, pro- 
bably for a considerable time.” 

“Are they very savage in their 
natural state ?” 

“They are; and yet when the 
humour seizes them they can be kind 
enough,” returned the cattle-buyer, 
who had large experience on the 
outside country. “I’ve known 
men who were well treated when 
found by them utterly exhausted 
from want of food and water. I 
myself,” he continued, “ have reason 
to speak well of their kindness, for 
some of them suffered me to escape 
once I got among them, and showed 
me all the attention which lay in 
their power.” 

“Give us the yarn, Thompson,” 
urged Fitzgerald; “here’s West 
dying to hear some romantic ad- 
ventures.” 

“ All right,” said the other ; “ it 
will give him an idea of what may 
happen to himself some of these 
days.” So saying, he filled his pipe 
and began his tale. 























Mabel’s holy day. 


MABEL’S HOLY DAY. 
IN A GARDEN. 


Arthur. He came, saw, and was conquered. Lady mine, 
You cannot choose but conquer; in mere sport 
You triumph, and your prize a human heart ; 

Where others strive, you take your ease and win,— 
Win for you must; and so our friend was won,— 
Tamed to the rose-chain which I’ve worn so long. 
Was never victory more swift and sure! 

— Never. 

A week, day, hour—nay, not so much ; 
He came, he saw, was conquered. Victory ! 
“7 to you and me! 
Take all the glory. 

A. No—though ’twas I that dragged him from his books, 
*Twas you that tamed him. Bent o’er dusty books 
There was my friend, my Ralph, my dear sworn brother, 
After some hundred years or so turned—poet, 

Spoiling his eyes—the boy has pleasant eyes— 
Gnawing a weighty tome, grub, scholar, mole, 
Philosopher of dusk and dust—and poet. 

I found him, and I dragged him forth to light. 

M. To gaslight. 

A, Yes, to gaslight—best of lights. 

There he sat blinking—’twas the rarest sport— 
The innocent had never seen a play, 

Never! He knew his Shakspeare, loved the book ; 
But not the boards; they said the modern stage 
Was all unworthy ; so he only came 

Because I prayed him, and we had been friends. 

M. You had been friends ? 

A, Friends? Yes, the closest friends. 
Oh but to see the change! There he sat dazed, 
Puzzled, disdainful; and the play began. 

What’s this? The dazed eyes open round and bright. 
What’s this? Black letter? parchment? manuscript ? 
A student’s prize? Newest old-fashioned verse, 

Or old verse new the fashion? Yes, by Love, 

By the great little master! Such a scroll 

As not all libraries on earth can match, 

Parchment of living words, live manuscript, 

Most old, most new, the very fount of song, 

The world writ small in poetry—a woman. 

He did not know the kind. 

M. And does he know it! 
A. He learns his lesson daily at your feet. 

M. What shall you do? Where do you go to-day ? 
A, Iam to go? I weary you? 
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M. Not much. 
A, I cannot comprehend you. 
M. I hope not. 
A, I can but leave you. 
M. You are very kind. 
A, Sphinx though you be, you make your meaning clear. 
Adieu, most potent lady : Queen, farewell, 
Give my respects to Master Ralph ; farewell, 
Most arbitrary lady, queen of hearts, 
Queen of the stage 
M. 





Don’t speak about the stage: 
I would forget—this is my holiday— 
Let me forget the actress—so good-bye ! 

A, Good-bye. The gate grates on the gravel-walk ; 
He comes, I go—all pass; he goes, I come ; 
We are two buckets at one well. Good-bye. 


You'll educate my friend. 
M. Your friend! And mine? 


[Arthur goes away. Presently Ralph comes through 
the shrubbery ; as Mabel gives him her hand, 
he beyins to speak quickly. 


Ralph. Oh what aday! Are you at last content? 
My lady, did you ever see such a day ! 

M. | have seen many days. 

R. But none like this. 
Why, all the land to-day is fairyland. 
I came by the upland common all ablaze 
With gorse from end to end, and met the breeze 
Full in the face, and the grey morning clouds 
Rolled northward rent, and the great sun shone through: 
But that was nothing. Where the road dips down 
Steep from rough common to the wide grass-lands, 
I found a world of blossom; by my side 
The May-trees stood so thick with bloom, methought 
No space was there for song o’ the thrush, that shook 
The heart o’ the bush with “thapsodies of love : 
But that was nothing ; for each blade of grass 
Had its rain-jewel; short-lived buttercups— 
Wealth of the meadow, fairy merchants’ gold— 
Thronged to my feet; then field and hedgerow, elms 
All newly green, and golden youth of oaks, 
And great horse-chestnut with imperial plumes ; 
Far trees, and farther in the farther fields, 
Till I saw dimly the fair silver coils, 
Where the full Thames lay dreaming. All the land 
Was one broad flood of blossom, all the air 
Was scent of blossom. Down the road I came, 
Like a winged creature who but walks for whim, 
Half stifled by the songs I could not sing: 
But that was less than nothing; for I came 
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Under your garden-wall, the old red wall, 
Rough stained and beautiful; and there I stood, 
Delaying my delight, and looking up 

I looked close in and through laburnum bloom, 

And through the bloom light slanted to my eyes, 
Sunshine and blossom dazzling, golden shower? 
Quivering, with beauty breathless: but that’s nothing, 
For when I pushed your gate, my dusty feet 

Were ankle-deep in daisies; nothing still, 

For round the o’erflowing lilac-bush I stole 
Breathless, and here are you. 


M. Yes, here am I ;— 
And is that something ? 
R. Crown o’ the day to me, 


Music that makes all music’s meaning clear, 

The master-touch interpreting all lights, 

Colour of colours, heart o’ the living rose 
M. Enough! Enough! Would you too flatter? 
R 





No. 


I pray you pardon me. I am mad to-day: 
Drunken with spring: this morning on the road 
I could not sing, for all the world was poem, 
The world was poet, I was dumb; but now 
Beholding you f peck I know not what, 
The pent stream flows, and I am rhapsodist. 
I pray you pardon me. 
M. You need no pardon: 
I think your liking for these things is real. 
You really like the country. 
R. Really like it! 
To-day I love it. 
M. Arthur loves the town. 
R. Arthur? Where is he? Will he come to-day? 
M. Yes, he is here: he’s somewhere in the house— 
Helping my maid perhaps to plan a gown 
For the next part 1 play.— 
R. Don’t talk of plays. 
Is not this better than the playhouse ? 
M. Yes: 
Oh so much better! This is holiday, 
My holiday amid the birds and bloom, 
My holiday with flowers. 
R. You love flowers. 
M. {I hate them. 
R. What ? 
M. I hate them. So would you 
If they were hurled at you, each on its wire, 
Falling with a thud on the boards, stirring the dust, 
Formal and scentless, dull, inevitable 
As gloves or fans—a bouquet ! ! 
R. Bloom is bloom. 
May I not choose some flowers for my lady ? 
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M. No, let them live; I am so modest, I, 
One daisy shall suffice me ; thanks, my poet. 

R. Your poet! If I dared—that was my dream 
The night when I first saw you; on that night 
I was so full of poetry, or verse 
Which would be*poetry, so full of song, 
That, as I walked home through the London crowd— 
Crowd that was but a murmur in my ears, 
A shadow world,—I heard no single word 
Of Arthur’s talk, who will be critical. 
The moon shone fair above base yellow lights, 
And my lips babbled song; the moon shone fair 
And touched my lips with madness, till I thought 
That I was poet, fit to be your poet: 
I broke from Arthur, and ran home; my brain 
Was burning; “ It is the god,” I cried, 
“ The god inspires me:” so I seized my pen 
And wrote :—and by the morning light I read 
Page after page of broken scribbled verse, 
Poor verse—Yes, you may laugh. 


M. I do not laugh. 
Show me this verse. 
R. Then you love poetry ? 


M. IT hate it. Verses have been flung at me 
To fall with a thud like flowers: poetry 
Is but cheap flowers, jewellery that’s cheap, . 
Cheap as my life. 
R. Why will you talk like that ? 
M. { talk as I feel. Iam not good, you know; 
Not good,—and somewhat weary of my life; 
At least I can be honest—bad but true,— 
Show me your verse. 
R. My lady, speak no more 
These cruel words against yourself. You know 
I can’t believe them—even if I would. 
M. You would believe them then ? 

R. I wished to once ; 
Once ; long ago. 
M. We have been friends one week. 

R. I was a fool, a prejudiced poor fool, 
And I knew nothing. 
M. A week ago! Poor boy! 
R. 1 am a boy no longer. As a boy 
I lived with boys, and loved my friends, my dreams, 
And did not hate my books; I worked and played, 
Glad both of work and play. Then I saw you: 
Now I see nought but you. 
M. Nought but each cloud, 
Each summer cloud, each tree, each blade of grass. 
R. I saw all these because I came to you, 
Because I came to you, all beautiful ; 
They had but mocked me else. 
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M. As they mock me. 
Would I could see their beauty ; for this land, 
Your dainty land of spring, is laid in flats ; 

The carpenters are barely out of sight ; 

Smell o’ the lamp, glare o’ the gas; and soon 
Not without jolt and creak the play’s next scene 
Will be presented. I foresee the scene. 

R. What is that scene ? 

M. A dainty scene enough; 
A Room, a bijou, boudoir, lady’s bower ; 

A wall of satin, save where Cupids leer 

From panels ; two long windows draped in lace 
Through which the rose-coloured pale sunlight faints | 
To die on flowered carpet ; all things there 

Which women love, for which—Let’s hear your verse. 

R. There are tears in your eyes. 

M. No, no. My eyes are jdazed 
By too much lime-light. Let me hear your verse. 

R. There are tears in your eyes: why do you cry? Poor child! 

M. Child! I am laughing now ; are you content? 

Child! I suppose that I was once a child, 
Knowing no harm i’ the world, a little child. 
I must have been—but it was long ago. 

R. Tell me about yourself. 

M. With pleasure, sir ; 
The subject interests me: I was born 
Some five-and-twenty years ago, or more— 

I think that I was born before the flood : 

I lived in a farm :—Now mark the pretty scene ! 

To Right a cottage porch o’ergrown with roses, 

Right Centre—pump or r pigeon-house on pole, 

Then practicable gate o’ the old pasture, 

And Left a bit of barn-door. On this scene 

Enter a young girl singing; that was I. 

“ Dost like the picture ?” as they ask i’ the play. 

But come, recite! You did not tear them all, 

Not all your pretty verses ? 
R 
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. All, I think: 
There’s something I remember—but I will not, 
You are so strange to-day. 

M. You like me not: 
You like me not to-day; and that is well ; 
You must not like me. 


R. Stop ; don’t tell me that ; 
It is too late. 

M. Poor boy ! 

R. Not poor but rich, 


Rich with a kingdom that I would not yield 
To be an Emperor. 

And that’s not much. 
Don’t talk like a young lover on the stage ! 
This is my garden, this my holiday ; 
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Keep the stage lover from me:—Be my Siebel, 
Cull me some flowers. 

R. Let the flowers live ; 

Is not the whole world nosegay for my lady ? 

M. Pestilent vapours. 

R. No. 

M. Disperse them then ; 
Come, let me have my hour; come, if you love me; 
Sit by my feet and speak your verse to me ; 

Here at my feet! That’s right; and now the verses ! 

R&R. They are so weak. 

M. The better! Who am I 
That I should make men poets? Quires of verse 
Have been discharged at me; they were all weak. 


Begin ! 
R. I cannot. 
M. If you love me, Ralph. 


R. I must. I can remember but few lines. 


Night's flower, child of night and perfumed air— 
Star o’ the night, lone star as pure as pale— 
Night's bird whose mere discourse is music rare— 
Bird, star and flower, lovelorn nightingale— 
Lightning of wrath, O passion fierce and frail— 
Heart o’ the rose, O heart of love's own heart— 
Air, fire, life, death—and woman too thou art. 


I have obeyed you, lady. 
M. Thanks, mry poet. 
And when I played, you saw all this in me? 
R. You were so much to me. 
M. And it was real ? 
Was this play real to you? Did you believe ? 
R. The woman that you played was real to me, 
Now shadow of a shade, since you were real, 
Since I am by your feet, and this is you. 
M. Shadow of a shade, ay, shadow of shade is play 
And woman too. 


R. Then nought be real to me 
But this dear shade. 
M. No; have no faith in me. 
R. I have no choice. 
M. Poor boy! 
R. Nay, not so poor ! 


Now, when I felt your hand light on my hair, 
A blessing fell on me: Oh to sit here 
For ever, that this moment might be time, 
Dream with no waking after! dreamful sleep, 
Or death of all thought save that you are near. 
M. Yes, dream ; you are safe in dreams—but never wake. 
&. Dream, and I dream this day will ne’er be done. 
M. The butterfly outlives it, but not love. 
R. One night falls dark, dark night on love and life. 
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M. Oh this is poetry, folly, player’s rant ; 
You dream and wake to-morrow. A week ago 
We two were strangers ; let some few days pass 
And we are strangers. 

‘ But a week ago 
I had not lived. 
M. Stage fever is not life ; 
a 3 fever’s quick. 
Yes, quick to cure or kill. 

iM. You must not talk like that. 

R. What need to talk ? 
Let the air talk in the lilac ; you and I 
Sit silent breathing spring-time—you and I. 

M. And are you happy ? 

R. I am rich with joy, 
And yet not wholly happy. 

M. Lover’s mood ! 

O lover’s luxury of sighs long-drawn ! 
Immortal—dead at sundown! Is’t not sweet 

To taste the day’s delight, and sorrow too, 
Sorrow in the thought that you and I must part? 

R. Why must we part ? 

M. Why! Wake and see the world, 
The world on which I make my player’s round, 

A star—how runs it ‘—-star that’s pale and pure, 

Star o’ the troupe, a comet with faint tail, 

With somewhat musty followers—not with you. 

Child, would you journey round this dusty world 

Tied to my apron-string ? 

R. Yes, that would L. 

M. No, be a man and burst these idle bonds, 
These apron-strings. 

Who tied me here but you ! 
You bound me, and I will not loose the bon 
You bid me be a man; be woman you. 
To pity me: “I would I were thy bird.” 

M. Don’t quote from plays. 

R. ’Tis real enough to me, 

M. I’ve seen so many love-sick Montagues ; 
I’ve stepped from windows with no house behind, 
Leaned from sham balconies to lisp sham love ;— 
The powder’s thick on the child Juliet’s cheek ; 
She’s dead i’ the first scene, dead, stark, analysed, 
Dissected—Now I shock you! You see now 
How dull to feel I am, how cold, how bad, 
How tired of life! A live warm-blooded man 
Had better crash his heart against a stone 
Than look for love in me. Be warned in time. 
All is cold here at my heart, all is cold here. 
See me, not Juliet in me: push her back, 
This Juliet of your fancy, to the tomb ; 
To the tomb with her, if you love me, Ralph. 

R. If I love! 
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M. Child, poor child, you must not love, 

You shall not love me. 

R. I am not a child,— 

I love you, Mabel. 
M. Hush! you shall not love me, 

You will not: do you mark me? Arthur! here! 

Where is my loving playmate? Ho, boy, ho! 

Come to me, Arthur. 

Arthur (coming to them). 1 salute you both. 

Good morning, Ralph, a happy day to you! 

Is it not happy, man? 
M. Oh, much too happy ! 

I triumph, Arthur ! 
A, May I kiss your hand ? 

M. My lips if you will; I am right royal to-day. 
A, (to her). What are you sa ing ? You will spoil it all. 
M. Look how the boy stares, bey who dares not think 

Of woman’s lip, who dares not lift his eye 

When trembling sore he takes her finger-tips,— 

Boy! child a woman’s wine is made of grapes, 

Virtue ! a fig’s end ’—oh, how runs the stuff ? 

Iago knew us. 
A. Good! Brava! brava! 

Was ever such an actress! Ralph, applaud ! 

I'll swear he half believes her. What an actress! 
R. (to her). And is this acting? 
M. No. I tell you, no. 

silent, Arthur, do not cross my whim.) 
have been acting, acting for a week, 

A long dull week, seven days of sentiment— 

Heaven bless us all !—of sentiment and song, 

“ Sighing like furnace,” of young grass and lambs, 

Young grass, young lambs, young love, love of a boy. 

But now good-bye, ingenuous charm of youth, 

Good-bye to love, good-bye to love and lamb, 

And back to town! I am free, I am true, myself, 

I am myself again. Good-bye, dear boy ; 

We meet in town? No.. Then good-bye again. 


R. Good-bye. 
[Ralph goes away. Mabel will not look at him. 

When he is out of sight, and Mabel still 
stands and looks the other way, Arthur 
comes to her doubtfully. 

A. What means this, Mabel? Won't you speak? 

M. Go. 

A, What have J done? I’ve done nothing wrong. 

M. Nothing but torture me! Go! 

A, Very well! 


I never yet have crossed a lady’s whim. 
[ Arthur goes away. 
M. 1 am alone: this is my holiday. 
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A WHITE RAJAH. 


In the month of June 1868, 
James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak 
seve in the East as the White 

jah), died at Burrator, on the edge 
of Dartmoor. Others who have had 
greater opportunities for larger ac- 
tion have no doubt produced greater 
results, but in the annals of British 
worthies there is no purer or nobler 
name than the one we have just 
written. The little church of Bur- 
rator and the neighbourhood had 
been already consecrated in the 
memories of Western men by the 

resence and the kindly work of 
Bir Francis Drake. It seemed not 
unfitting that the Rajah should 
seek his last home and his grave 
in such a spot. He knew he was 
to die there. He chose himself 
the very corner of the churchyard 
where he wished to take his last 
long rest. It would have been 
difficult to have found, even in our 
own romantic land—in Moidart or 
in Sutherland—a more fitting place 
of refuge for the last days of James 
Brooke. He had chosen his last 
home far away from the sordid 
bustle of our great towns,—under 
the solemn shade of the wild 
.Sheepstor—by the side of a Dart- 
moor brook which, close to the 
cottage, becomes a waterfall — al- 
most in sight of Plymouth Sound 
it can be seen from Sir Francis 

rake’s aqueduct, just above the 
. house), from which, in the old days 

of English story, had sailed forth 
so many of our great Western cap- 
tains, to help England at the hour 
of her sharpest need, or to win for 
her the dominion of the seas. But 
even during the seven or eight 
ears of his life at Burrator, he 
ad made himself as beloved by 
the rough Moorsmen as he had been 
by the Borneon Dyaks, superstitious 


reverence apart. James Brooke and 
human misery could never be neigh- 
bours. If trouble fell upon a Moors- 
man’s cottage, there was one door 
at which he could knock, sure of 
the kindly help, and of the kindly 
look and word which made the 
help go down with people cast in 
so rough a mould. That was the 
door of Rajah Brooke, who, b 
the ignorance of some, by the jeal 
ousy, by the wounded vanity, by 
the treachery again of others, has 
been held up as a bloodthirsty and 
self- seeking man. The Dyaks of 
Borneo knew better—the stout old 
admirals who held the Eastern 
seas for England for so many years 
knew better—the great statesmen 
of England, with one or two sad 
and shameful exceptions, knew 
better—the officers of our Dutch 
rivals in the Indian Archipelago 
knew better—the Moorsmen of the 
West knew better. In a word, 
those amongst whom he had lived 
and worked, and those ——_ 
whom he died, knew James Brooke 
better. Il] would it have fared 
with any glib politician, prodigal 
of his own good name, greedy and 
envious of the good name of others, 
who had dared to revile Rajah 
Brooke between Tamar and Chag- 
ford, between the northern and 
southern Tors of Dartmoor. As 
in Borneo the great orator would 
have seriously compromised his 
own safety, so on Dartmoor he 
would have run shrewd risk of 
making acquaintance with the shaft 
of a deserted mine, or at least with 
the head-waters of a famous Devon- 
shire stream. Nor should it be 
forgotten that it was not from 
strong balances at his banker's, 
not from his own great wealth, 
that the Rajah continued to the 
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very last to help his poorer neigh- 
bours, but from his own straitened 
means and narrow income. His 
own patrimony had been sunk in 
the Eastern seas. The scant reve- 
nues of Sarfiwak at that time could 
only afford him an income of which 
an English county court judge in 
his learned retirement would not 
have thought much; and on this 
income there were constant claims. 
What the Rajah, without cant 
or ostentation, freely gave to his 
_ neighbours, was balanced by 
is own self-denial. It was the 
old story of Sir Philip Sidney—a 
gentle Englishman of kindred spirit 
—“his need is greater than mine.” 
And this was the man who was 
hunted down by slander to the 
last! The solemnity of death has 
not protected his grave. 

The story—and it is a touching 
one—of the Rajah’s death and fu- 
neral, will be more properly told at 
the end of this brief notice of his 
life and actions. The last and final 
scene of all must not come first. 
But now concerning the book,* ‘ The 
Life of Sir James Brooke,’ which 
has given us occasion to say a few 
words about its subject. When 
his will was opened, it was found 
that he had left his papers and 
letters in the hands of Mr. Spenser 
St. John—formerly Consul-General 
at Borneo, and actually the resident 
British Minister at Peru. This 
must give a supreme value to the 
book in the eyes of all who are 
desirous of arriving at the truth 
of this Borneon story. Mr. St. 
John first went out to the Archi- 
pelago in the Meander as private 
secretary to Sir James, remained 
with him in this capacity for a long 
time,—indeed until, with the Ra- 
jah’s full assent, he accepted office 
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at Brunei under the British Govern- 
ment. He was deeply attached to 
the Rajah—nobody was better ac- 
quainted with his history, public 
or private—and no doubt it would 
have been impossible to find amon 
his followers a more highly qualified 
man. We notice, as a characteristic 
of the book, and as showing how 
honestly Mr. St. John has endea- 
voured to perform his task, that 
whilst full and ample justice is 
done to his nobler qualities, the 
smallest foible of the Rajah is duly 
registered. The poor man was not 
clever at keeping accounts and 
double entry—he is not excused 
an error in vulgar fractions. He 
was over-indulgent to the middies 
and youngsters about him: one 
would almost imagine at times in 
these pages that we were reading 
the life of the great Mr. Midshipman 
Easy. 


‘Mr. Brooke [¢.¢., the Rajah] had a 
large cabin, and this was the rendez- 
vous of as unruly a set of young 
officers as it has been my fortune to 
meet. He had a nephew on board, 
Charles Johnson, a staid sub- lieu- 
tenant, who endeavoured to preserve 
order, but it was of little avail. -The 
noisy ones were in the ascendant, led 
by a laughing, bright-faced lad, who, 
when he was a midshipman in the 
Agincourt in 1845-47, had become ac- 

uainted with Mr. Brooke, and whose 
ondness for cherry-brandy was only 
equalled by his love of fun. No place 
in the cabin was respected: six or 
seven would throw themselves on the 
bed, careless whether Mr. Brooke was 
there or not, and skylark over his 
body as if he were one of themselves, 
In fact, he was as full of play as any 
of them. The grave secretary [Mr. St. 
John] seated at the writing-table could 
but look on with astonishment at the 
liberties taken with his chief, for 
whom he felt then almost veneration, 
so highly did he esteem the work he 





* The Life of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. Ae. ; — St. John, 
F.R.G.S., formerly Secretary to the Rajah. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 


and London: 1879. 
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had been performing in the East. But 
these young imps a of nothin 
but fun; they ate his biscuits, dran 
his Sees em pent laughed, sang, and 
skylarked, till work was generally use- 
less, and nothing was done.” 


When the chief and the secretary 
differ on more important matters, 
the chief isin the wrong. After lay- 
ing the book down, we are really 
not sure which could give the other 
checkmate at chess. In a word, the 
Rajah was the Rajah; but Mr. St. 
John was the “guide, philosopher, 
and friend.” We are glad to notice 
these little points, for they afford 
a fair presumption that Mr. St. John 
has honestly endeavoured to give a 
true picture of the man—weaknesses, 
errors, and all. He has, in a word, 
painted the Rajah as Oliver Crom- 
well wished to be painted, but he 
has paid great attention to the wart. 
With all this, here is his conclusion, 
and no one knew the Rajah better : 
“T have described him as he ap- 
peared to me, and I leave the reader 
to form his own opinion; but as I 
also have formed mine, I may say 
that I consider him to have been 
one of the noblest and best of 
men.” 

It is also desirable to call atten- 
tion to another point. We must 
distinguish between what Mr. St. 
John actually saw with his own 
eyes when he had been for some 
time at Sarawak, and the events 
which he records as having hap- 
pened before he himself came upon 
the scene and began to understand 
something of Borneon affairs. From 
1848 to 1868 we take him as a very 
trustworthy guide; but as to what 
happened when the Rajah first 
came to the country—when we 
find the Rajah and the secretary 
at variance—we are not quite sure 
that the Rajah was in the wrong. 
For example, when Mr. Brooke was 
at Kuching with the Royalist in 
1840, and was induced to give his 





help to the Rajah Muda Hassim 
against the Malay rebels, Mr. St. 
John tells us that the English 
should, if anything, have rather 
helped the rebels against a ruffian 
of the name of Makota, who had 
oppressed them in a terrible way. 
We have not the smallest doubt 
that Makota richly deserved the 
fore with short shrift indeed. 

ut we feel that Mr. St. John is 
a very impartial man when he 
tells us of his clients, that “ their 
religious position led them to 
despise the infidel, and their greed 
induced them to encourage piracy 
and warlike expeditions in uh sa to 
obtain slaves and plunder”—in 
other words, they were just the set 
of scoundrels whom Lord Exmouth 
would have dealt with in a very 
summary way, had their lot been 
cast on the northern shore of Africa 
in his days. What Mr. Brooke 
did was to stipulate, as the price 
of his assistance, for the pardon of 
all save the two or three chiefs. 
Even for these, when the affair was 
over, he extorted a similar pardon 
from Muda Hassim. As far as the 
affair itself is concerned, Mr. St. 
John’s account of it reads like the 
story of a Christmas pantomime. 
Nobody seems to have been hurt 
but a poor British sailor; and his 
hurt, we hope, was not very severe, 
as it is spoken of in a casual sort of 
way. Mr. Brooke, by supporting 
the Government, restored peace to 
the country without loss of life, 
obtained pardon and immunity for 
all, and gained an influence over 
the Rajah which he never lost. It 
was owing to this act of interven- 
tion that he afterwards became 
Rajah himself, and that the poor 
Dyaks are able to live at peace, and 
enjoy the fruits of their industry. 

ho was in the right?—the Rajah 
who was present at the time, or Mr. 
St. John, who formed his opinion 
“from information” many years 
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afterwards? Making this distinc- 
tion between the two parts of the 
book, and noticing briefly the sec- 
retary’s little foible for recording 
his chief's weaknesses in a way 
which, as our French neighbours 
would say, “leaves nothing to be 
desired,” we may say that there 
are few men living who could 
have told the true tale of Borneon 
piracy as Mr. St. John has done it, 
or who could have described the 
position of the Chinese in Borneo 
and Singapore with half his author- 
ity and knowledge of the facts. 

We do not wish to review ‘The 
Life of Sir James Brooke,’ but in 
a few pages (taking Mr. St. John’s 
book mainly as a guide) to tell the 
story of Rajah Brooke’s life. There 
will be plenty of people found to 

ull it to pieces, or to hit a blot 
in it—if any such is to be found. 
There is the Rump of Sir James’s 
old slanderers—there are others 
who, wishing well to the Rajah 
and to his memory, may be induced 
to differ from Mr. St. John’s views. 
It is known in select Sariwak 
circles that many and grave dis- 
sensions gathered round the Rajah’s 
later years ; but on these we do not 
intend to waste a word—all interest 
in the Borneon drama is concen- 
trated round James Brooke. The 
suppression of piracy in the East- 
ern seas is the great event of 
Rajah Brooke’s life. We may at- 
tempt to describe this with some 
hope of success; we should cer- 
tainly fail if we tried at too much. 
The only book which we will re- 
commend our readers to take up 
with Mr. St. John’s is entitled 
‘ Letters and Journals of Sir James 
Brooke.’ These were published 
many years ago ; but from the charm 
of the style, as well as from the in- 
terest of the matter, they can even 
now be read with advantage as an 
appendix to Mr. St. John’s work. 
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James Brooke was born in Ben- 


ares in the year 1803. He was the 
son of Mr. Thomas Brooke, an old 
Indian civilian, a man of high char- 
acter and good sense, but certainly 
not a remarkable person in any 
way. Like other Indian chil- 
dren, the little boy was sent home 
at an early age; and, like other 
Indian children, he was handed 
over to the care of his grandmother, 
who did her best to spoil him. He 
was sent to the grammar-school at 
Norwich, then under the rule -of 
Valpy; but he did not like the 
grammatical tortures of the place, 
so he ran away, and back to his — 
indulgent grandmother, where he 
was sure to find liberal treatment. A 
"vag tutor was then tried upon 
im; but neither was this experi- 
ment crowned with greater success. 
The tutor was sent away this time, 
and the boy was remitted to an- 
other school. He ran away again ; 
neither in a public nor in a private 
way could he be induced to enjoy 
the intellectual treat. The plain 
truth must be told—James Brooke 
was asad pickle. We think, how- 
ever, that Mr. St. John wastes a good 
deal of valuable ink in his lamenta- 
tions over the Rajah’s want of regu- 
lar training. On Mr. St. John’s own 
showing, Sir James was a constant 
and a hard student from the age of 
sixteen. Few men were better read 
in history, in theology, in natural 
history, in public law—in a word, 
in anything which concerned his 
career or interested his mind. It 
may amuse some of our readers to 
hear that throughout life, and to 
the last, he was a great reader 
of novels—especially delighting in 
Miss Austen’s works. He might 
not have taken a high place at a 
competitive examination, or have 
done any form of pedant work in 
a satisfactory way; but though a 
self-taught man, Sir James Brooke 
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had taught himself a great deal. 
He had a firm hold of as much 
knowledge, under many important 
heads, as can be obtained from 
books. ‘ 
Be this, however, as it may, it was 
soon arranged that the naughty boy 
was not to be a professional student. 
At the age of sixteen he was packed 
off to India to join a native regi- 
ment. Here he seems to have lived 
a life of fun, of frolic, of pig-stick- 
ing, and of so much adventure as 
usually falls in the way of a “sub ;’ 
but in 1825 more serious work fell 
. in his way. He was then twenty- 
two years of age—a bright young 
soldier, panting for adventure and 
distinction. In Assam, during the 
Burmese war, he raised a body 
of irregular cavalry, and at their 
head charged the enemy home in a 
way which used to cut the knot of 
many a military difficulty. This, 
however, he seems to have done 
once too often, for on one occa- 
sion he fell into an ambuscade. 
“Brooke,” as Mr. St. John writes, 
“came galloping up, and, putting 
himself at the head of his men, 
foremost fighting fell.” He was 
left for dead; but his commanding 
officer was not a man to give up 
his gallant young subaltern with- 
out an effort. “Take me to his 
-body,” was his instant command. 
“Poor Brooke,” said he, bending 
over him, and then taking his 
hand, as he thought for the last 
‘time. “He is not dead!” The 
young officer was brought into 
camp, with a bullet lodged in his 
lungs. It was a long and painful 
recovery, the end being that he was 
invalided home. He remained at 
home nearly five years; but on 
attempting to rejoin his regiment 
he was shipwrecked—and so he 
tried again. The second trial, how- 
ever, was not more successful. He 
had put to sea in a ship which lost 


time between the Lizard and Mad- 
ras, so that Brooke was “ too late.” 
He had broken his furlough, though 
not by his own fault. He resign- 
ed, and was not very sorry to do 
so, as Mr. St. John slyly suggests, 
for he liked his company in the 
Castle Huntly, and wanted to 
see China and the Chinese seas. 
To China he went, and filled his 
mind with pictures of the Indian 
seas. This voyage determined his 
after-career. He returned home in 
1831; and here is Mr. St. John’s 
account of him, which corre- 
sponds precisely with what the 
writer of the present notice has 
heard over and over again, from 
those who knew him well in those 
days. “He was handsome, elegant 
in look as well as in manner, fond 
of the lighter accomplishments of 
music and poetry, so winning in his 
ways as to be beloved by all those he 
met, and full of ability, and with 
his friends brilliant in talk. Yet 
in general society he was reserved, 
and rarely gave sign of the power 
which was in him.” A true picture 
indeed! There was in the man to 
the last a something so gracious 
and so “winning,” that, in the old 
Roman phrase, he seemed to “ play 
round your heart.” You could 
have no harsh or unkindly thoughts 
in the presence of oné who ap- 
peared not to know the meaning of 
the word. In his old age, as in his 
outh, it was the same to the last. 
The “ toddlin’ wee things” at Bur- 
rator would hang round the old 
chief, and play with his poor help- 
less hand. His hair was scant and 
white, and his step so weak that 
he could scarcely creep up the path 
to his cottage ; but he would prat- 
tle with the children as one of them- 
selves. Yet speak to him then of 
the fortunes of his other “ children” 
in the distant East, and of the 
great things in which he had been 
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concerned, and the old fire would 
come back to the eye, the same 
keen glance read your inmost 
thought. This, until one day there 
came on him that “ far-away ” look 
which all who have seen in the 
eyes of those they love can never 
mistake for any other look upon 
earth—but, even so, gracious and 
winning to all was James Brooke, 
and to the last. 

In a very few sentences we must 
skip over a certain space of time, 
until we can land Mr. Brooke in 
the Sariwak River. Taking up our 
brief abstract of a long tale where 
we left it, we find that Brooke at 
this time of his life fell in love, and 
thought of Parliament. His suit 
did not prosper, and the lady did 
not live long afterwards. He was 
ever chivalric and gentle in his 
bearing to women, like a gentleman 
of the old school; but he was never 
again a suitor for a lady’s hand. 
Nor did anything come of the par- 
liamentary scheme. He finally hit 
upon the notable project of buying 
a brig, freighting it with merchan- 
dise, and sailing for China. This 
he actually did, but the adventure 
turned out a failure. The future 
Rajah of Sariwak had clearly mis- 
taken his line when he tried to be 
a “supercargo.” Shortly after his 
return to England from this futile 
expedition his father died, leaving 
him about £30,000. He bought a 
yacht called the Royalist, of 142 
tons burden; and so we find him at 
the age of thirty-two, a young gen- 
tleman in possession of the fortune 
above named—less the purchase- 
money of his yacht—a member of 
the famous squadron; just like so 
many others who have scoured the 
Solent from the Southampton water 
to the Needles, with an occasional 
run across the Cherbourg, and pos- 
sibly once in their lives, a trip to 
distant Athens and remote Con- 


stantinople. What Mr. Brooke did 
was to take this very trip at once, 
in order to test his vessel and his 
crew; and then set sail for Singa- 
pore from Devonport in December 
1838, which port he reached in 
safety after a prosperous run. His 
object at this time was geographical 
discovery. 

In the year 1838, to parody 
Metternich’s famous definition of 
Italy, Borneo was a geographical 
riddle. It might have been marked 
upon the maps with an alligator in 
ee of a tiger, to signify—the un- 
nown. The Dutch knew some- 
thing about it, but they kept their 
knowledge to themselves. In 1838 
less was actually known of Borneo 
than in 1879 of the North Pole or 
of the head-waters of the Nile. In 
those days a candidate qualified for 
the Travellers’ Club by an adven- 
turous journey to Naples—a place 
which he can now reach, and in 
a Pullman’s sleeping-car, for little 
more than a ten-pound note, and 
in little more than two days and 
nights of travel. People knew 
that the coasts of Borneo were in- 
fested with blood-thirsty pirates; of 
the interior—nothing. Now it so 
happened that when Mr. Brooke 
reached Singapore, a certain Muda 
Hassim, living on the banks of a 
river called the Sarawak River, had, 
to the astonishment of all men at 
Singapore, done a kind act by some 
shipwrecked seamen. All Borneons, 
then, were not men-eaters—they* 
did not all carry their heads be- 
neath their shoulders. The Gov- 
ernor and Mr. Brooke talked the 
matter over. The owner of the 
Royalist wished to go somewhere; 
the Governor wished that Muda 
Hassim should be thanked. Mr. 
Brooke agreed to carry his ae 
if he could find out where the 
Sariwak River was. Thus it came 
to pass that James Brooke first 
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visited Borneo. After sailing some 
days the Borneon coast was sighted 
from the Royalist; and after a few 
more days of surveying, Mr. Brooke 
found and entered the Sarawak 
. River, and finally reached Kuching, 
so soon destined to be the capital 
of his own dominion. 

We have now to tell of how 
James Brooke came to be a ruler 
in Borneo. We must do this very 
briefly, for space would fail us to 
tell the tale as it should be told; 
besides, here is Mr. St. John’s book. 
No man knows Sarawak, or Brunei, 
or the forests of Borneo, better than 
Mr. St. John, and we must refer our 
readers tohis pages. The province 
of Sariwak was in a sort of nom- 
inal dependence upon the Sultan 
of Borneo Proper—Omar Ali, who 
held his somewhat mouldy court 
at Brunei,—a kind of “ Venice of 
hovels,” as Mr. Brooke afterwards 
described it. A cunning ruffian, 
named Makota, was at this time 
governor of Sariwak; but by his 
brutality, greed, and insolence, he 
had goaded the province into re- 
bellion. Muda Hassim, uncle of 
the Sultan, and heir - presumptive 
to the throne, had been sent down 
from Brunei to restore order. This 
he was quite unable to do. In 
conclusion, partisan fighting, pesti- 
lence, and famine were rife through- 
‘out the province. Muda Hassim, 
who had hospitably received the 
white man that had dropped in 
upon him from the clouds, entreated 
Mr. Brooke to help him. If he, the 
Sultan’s High Commissioner, failed 
in his enterprise, he was a lost man 
when he got back to Brunei. His ob- 
ject was, having pacified the province, 
to get back there, where, as next 
heir to the throne, he had his own 
little interests to look after. He 
even promised Mr. Brooke the gov- 
ernment of the province, of course 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
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if he would help him to restore 
order. Long did the Englishman 
hesitate, and pause—he even sailed 
away from Sariwak to see if matters 
would settle themselves; but on 
coming back some months after- 
wards, found things rather worse 
than better. At length he decided 
that he and his dozen sailors would 
help Muda Hassim, but on con- 
dition that full pardon was ex- 
tended to all the rebels—save two 
or three chiefs, for whom he also 
obtained forgiveness in the long- 
run. Mr. St. John seems to think 
that the right thing would have 
been to get rid of Makota, and to 
have treated with the rebels. Mr. 
Brooke, at the time, and after 
months of consideration, thought 
otherwise. It might not have been 
so easy to get rid of Makota; it was 
not so clear, if you could have got 
rid of the existing government 
and set up the rebel chiefs in its 
place, that you would have much 
bettered matters. The rebel ehiefs 
themselves were great men amongst 
the pirates, and were just as ready 
to slay and plunder the Dyaks as 
the Malay Makota himself. Mr. 
Brooke did interfere, and the chap- 
ter in Mr. St. John’s book in which 
this terrible warfare is described is 
ludicrous beyond description. In 
the motley army of Sarawak the 
Chinese waited for the Malays, the 
Malays for the Chinese. When 
they got near, but still at safe dis- 
tance from the enemy, the troops 
would let off their guns into space, 
and piously fall to prayers. Then 
a council of war would be called, 
and then in the heat of argument 
the chiefs would dance their war- 
dances, and grind their teeth at the 
absent foe. Makota himself was 
the chief coward, as the chief leader ; 
and in his ingenuity at finding 
reasons for keeping himself out of 
harm’s way, could have given long 
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odds to stout Jack Falstaff himself. 
After giving up the job in despair, 
Mr. Brooke went back to Kuch- 
ing. Muda Hassim implored and 
prevailed upon him at last to return; 
and this time, mainly by cutting 
off the supplies of the rebel camp, 
and at the cost of one wounded 
sailor, Mr. Brooke prevailed. The 
rebels surrendered, the white chief 
obtained pardon for all, and return- 
ed to Kuching. Not without delay, 
and not without hesitation, Munda 
Hassim at last kept his word; for 
after the victory, if such it could be 
called, Makota had regained his own 
influence. On the 24th of Septem- 
ber 1841, the owner of the Royalist 
became Governor of Sarawak, with 
full powers, and about a year after- 
wards the appointment was con- 
firmed by the Sultan at Brunei. 
How he used power we have 
yet to show; and, in showing 
it, to state the claims of Rajah 
Brooke to the reverence and affec- 
tion of his countrymen. We must 
have expressed ourselves badly in- 
deed, and have sailed under very 
false colours, if we have left the 
impression upon the reader that 
James Brooke was a cut-and-dried 
philanthropist, who went out to 
the East to convert the natives, as 
he might come across them. In the 
pages of ‘Maga’ there shall never 
be found a disrespectful word of 
the many fearless and noble men 
who have sacrificed their lives in 
missionary work. There is room 
enough in the world for David 
Livingstone as well as for James 
Brooke. Each worked in his own 
way, starting from his own ante- 
cedents; but Livingstone, followed 
by Gordon, will not in the long- 
run have put a stop to greater 
horrors, or done more to promote 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
than was actually accomplished by 
Rajah Brooke, when he had once 


fixed his dwelling on the Borneon 
coast. Independently of that love 
and goodwill to all, in which lay 
the secret of his power, there was 
this peculiarity about the Rajah, 
that God’s image, cut in ebony, or 
it mattered not in what dark wood, 
was to him purest ivory. He did not, 
morally come down sixteen pairs of 
stairs to patronise and exhort the 
native. To the last you would hear 
him speak of “a Malay gentleman, 
a great friend of mine;” or of a 
Dyak peasant, “for whom I had 
the highest respect.” Amongst 
Malays and Dyaks he was just like 
an English country gentleman liv- 
ing amongst his friends and depend- 
ants, and acted towards them in 
the same way as the Englishman 
would have done with his English- 
men. 

When he got the power, Rajah 
Brooke did make as clean a swee 
of the pirates as ever stout Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew did of the Algerine 
corsairs: he did put an end to 
the misery from. which the Land 
Dyaks had suffered long before a 
European had been taught to dis- 
tinguish between a land Dyak and 
a sea Dyak. Where, until his 
time, wholesale murder, rape, and 
plunder had been the rule, he 
made the rule to be the exception, 
and the “exception” (we ask par- 
don for the phrase) was as certain 
of punishment as if it had occurred 
on the home circuit. Within the 
dominions of Rajah Brooke, an 
assassin or a thief was as safe as a 
horse-stealer would have been be- 
fore a Yorkshire jury. The fact 
was, that Mr. Brooke had not formed 
any clear design when he had 
landed at Kuching for the first time, 
and became mixed up with Sara- 
wak affairs. He was drawn on 
from one step to another, believing 
at each step that he was doing 
“the right thing,” until at last he 
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became ruler of Sarawak, and 
insured for himself a place in our 
English annals. The facts in 
Borneo and in the Borneon seas seem 
to have been somewhat as follows— 
certainly as far as the north-west 
coast was concerned. The aboriginal 
inhabitants are Dyaks, but these 
Dyaks are divided into sea Dyaks 
and land Dyaks. The difference 
between these is as the difference 
between the wolf and the sheep— 
between Cain and Abel. The 
land Dyak lived as far as he could 
get up the great rivers. When he 
ventured down to the coast, or 
launched his boat upon the water, 
the sea Dyak was there to seize 
him as a slave, or to murder him 
and carry his head home as a 
trophy. Even let him lurk as 
cleverly as he might in his little 
up-stream village, the sea Dyaks 
would follow him there, burn his 
house, and carry off the women and 
children—if they did not murder 
them on the spot. But the sea 
Dyaks might be said in a way to 
carry on the retail business of 
piracy. The Malays, who are the 
nobles and rylers both in Borneo 
and in the neighbouring islands, 
took the matter in hand in a 
more complete and wholesale man- 
ner. These are the men who es- 
tablished piratical strongholds, from 


-which their fleets issued forth and 


swept the seas in large craft— 
carrying 150 or 200 men, mainly 
sea Dyaks, well armed for war. 
Whatever they came across was fair 
prey. They would as soon have 
attacked an English bark,—Ilume 
at the prow and Gladstone at the 
helm,—as they would have seized 
a poor Dyak’s fishing-boat. Worse 
than the Malays were the Arab 
adventurers, — more subtle, more 
daring, more successful in their 
horrible trade. The taint of pir- 
acy had infected the land. The 


Sultan’s court at Brunei was un- 
der the influence of the piratical 
party. The Sultan’s relations, the 
Sultan’s chief advisers, were—at 
least many of them were—interest- 
ed in piracy. Makota was a pi- 
rate. In fact Borneo, when Rajah 
Brooke took the matter in hand, 
was somewhat like another coun- 
try which it might be invidious 
to name — where the African 
slave-trade and the agreeable 
incidents of the Middle Passage 
3 - ; 
were in full swing. This was the 
state of facts with which the Rajah 
had to deal; and at first he did so 
single-handed, but his influence 
soon availed to bring English men- 
of-war and the blue-jackets upon 
the scene. It may be said, and 
with truth, that most of the pirati- 
cal strongholds were carried, most 
of the piratical war-fieets annibi- 
lated, by officers of the British 
navy, with men of the British navy 


-under their command. This is true; 


but it is also true that it was Rajah 
Brooke who, by his instances and 
his personal influence with one ad- 
miral after another, and with one 
sea-captain after another, brought 
them upon the scene, directed them 
where to strike, and was ever help- 
ing with his own people. It is 
asking a good deal of our credulity 
to require the admission that Ad- 
mirals Parker, Keppel, Cochrane, 
Farquhar, Belcher, Mundy, and 
other such men, being present on 
the spot, and having made careful 
inquiry into the matter, were all in 
the wrong, and Admirals Hume, 
Cobden, and Gladstone in the 
right. We will say nothing of 
the result of inquiries before courts 
of competent jurisdiction, where the 
matter was carefully looked into, 
and where it was decided that the 
acts of piracy were gross, flagrant, 
and a stain upon humanity. Ad- 
mirals, judges, witnesses, profes- 
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sional and others, were simply 
fools, or blinded to. the truth, 
which shone forth with unusual 
lustre before the eyes of three or 
four home politicians, who would 
have been not a little puzzled to 
assign their right places on the map 
to the islands of Gilolo and Cel- 
ebes. Division after division in the 
House of Commons, in which the 
friends of the pirates cut as distin- 
guished a figure as a knot of Re- 
— (we will not say GHome- 

ulers) would do in our day, re- 
mained without the smallest effect. 
It does seem a little strange— 
perhaps a little hard—that men’s 
throats should be cut in the 
Eastern seas because a borough 
vote is shaky in the British House 
of Commons; but government by 
party must be carried on. The 
eading counsel for the pirates have 
all passed away. We are glad to 
say that Mr. Gladstone was not at 
that time active in the matter. It 
has, however, since pleased him to 
revive the old and exploded absurd- 
ities: why, and for what reason, it 
would no doubt puzzle himself to 
tell. The only possible excuse we 
can make for him is, that many 
times when he gets up to speak, 
or sits down to write, he himself 
knows not what words will come to 
his tongue or his pen. Having 
spoken or written them he will 
stick to them; and his devoted 
admirers will accept them as words 
of oracular weight. It is with Mr. 
Gladstone in this his last stage 
of intellectual life as with Lord 
Brougham at the close of his ver- 
satile career. How Mr. St. John has 
answered him we will show in due 
course. Mr. Gladstone and his 


friends must not be surprised when 
they find what bitter animosity has 
been called forth by the wanton 
and unfounded attack upon a man 
so venerated and beloved by all 
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who knew him in life. Could the 
hand which now lies cold and power- 
less under the granite slab on Dart- 
moor be raised in self-defence, he 
would need no help from us. James 
Brooke is dead, but he lives in the 
hearts of many who will not stand 
by in silence and see outrage offered 
to his memory. Surely there is bet- 
ter work for a man’s hands than to 
bespatter the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey. 

We have dwelt at length upon 
this point, for it is the turning one 
upon which men will form their 
decision as to the value of Sir 
James Brooke’s works upon earth. 
To Mr. St. John’s book we must 
refer our readers for details of the 
naval actions in which he was 
fortunate enough to secure the co- 
operation of the officers in the ser- 
vice of the British Crown who were 
then acting in the Eastern seas. 
Sir Henry Keppel came first in 
order, and between him and Rajah 
Brooke there ever remained the 
firmest confidence and friendship. 
To the last the Rajah’s face would 
brighten up when the Admiral’s 
name was mentioned. “ What! 
my old friend Harry Keppel !” and, 
even now, you will see a shade pass 
over the brave old sailor’s face when 
you speak to him of Rajah Brooke. 
He knew the man. It was not, 
however, without reference to the 
Admiral on the station, Sir William 
Parker; nor without further refer- 
ence to the Home Government; nor 
without special call from the native 
sovereign, the Sultan of Brunei,— 
that the operations which resulted 
in the crushing defeat of the pirates 
were carried through. Captain = 
pel began the work; Sir Thomas Coc 
rane—not a hasty man, not an offi- 
cer without experience—continued 
it, and at last found himself com- 
wa to reduce to submission the 

ultan himself, who had again fallen 
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into the hands of the piratical party. 
At Brunei (as we should phrase 
it) “public opinion had again taken 
a piratical turn.” Mr. Brooke had 
now accomplished the first stage of 
his life-long task. He had brought 
down the power of Great Britain 
upon these fierce and pitiless hordes 
who had too long infested the Bor- 
neon sea, He had exacted pledges 
from the native chiefs, from the 
Sultan downwards, that piracy 
should be given up, and had guod 
reason to hope that he had “ broken 
the neck” of the infernal custom. 
As it turned out, the snake was 
scotched, not killed. Mr. Brooke 
now thought the time had arrived 
when he might visit England once 
more. Ile left Sariwak in the 
care of Mr. Arthur Crookshank, that 
true and faithful follower who 
twenty years afterwards closed his 
eyes at Hurrator. Mr. Crookshank 
is still living; therefore words of 
praise from us might seem to be 
fulsome, and out of place. We may, 
however, be permitted to add that 
the Rajah always spoke of this 
gentleman with affection and re- 
spect, and considered him in ability, 
in courage, in fidelity, second to no 
other of those who had followed his 
fortunes. Whilst speaking of his 
followers, it would be wrong to 
omit mention of Mr. Charles Grant, 
‘who afterwards joined him, and to 
whom the‘ Rajah was greatly at- 
tached. There always appeared to 
be something peculiarly sympathe- 
tic in the relations between Sir 
James and Mr. Grant, who had 
joined him when a mere youth, 
and faithfully followed his fortunes 
throughout. Mr. Grant and Mr. 
Crookshank were present at the fu- 
neral on Dartmoor, and certainly it 
would have been difficult to find 
two men more attached to him in 
life, as they were faithful to him 
even in death. The Rajah always 
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spoke of him with the strongest 
affection. This gentleman, too, is 
still living, so we will say no more. 
The Rajah of Sariwak landed at 
Southampton on the 1st of October 
1847. James Brooke had sailed 
from Devonport in December 1838. 
IIe was then owner of the Royal- 
ist,—nothing more. Ile had, in 
the interval, all but destroyed the 
piracy of the Eastern seas, and 
was a prince in Borneo. The whole 
story is the chapter of a romance. 
We have now to speak of him 
as the guest of the Sovereign—as 
the companion and friend of our 
English statesmen. Universities 
and corporations united to do him 
honour, and certainly he could not 
complain of the reception given 
him at home. It was the same 
to the last, whenever the feeling 
or opinion of his countrymen 
could be fairly put to the test. 
It is the worst of it, that the bulk 
of the people who are reasonable, 
are also quiet. The noise of the few 
prevails over the silence of the 
many. A quack doctor will over- 
power the business of a whole 
market-place. Two or three noisy 
eurs will keep a village awake all 
night. This is what poor Rajah 
Brooke did not remember in after- 
years, when two or three of the 
most persevering bawlers in the 
country yelped at his heels with- 
out pause or stint. During his 
stay in England the sky was bright 
and serene; but, had he been 
blessed with the usual dose of 
suspicion and distrust, he would 
have seen a cloud, though not 
bigger, as yet, than a man’s 
hand, rising on the horizon. This 
cloud was an agent to whom, in 
an unfortunate moment, he had 
intrusted the management of his 
affairs in England. This worthy 
creature had formed a nice little plan 
for a nice little company to work 
Oo 
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Borneo and the Eastern seas. The 
profits or proceeds were to be divid- 
ed between Sir James Brooke and 
himself. The Rajah in the Eastern 
seas was to become the “idol of his 
countrymen,” the agent was to blow 
the trumpet at home, and the trick 
was done. It was as easy as lying 
or thimblerig. The Rajah -would 
have none of it; so the agent 
turned upon him. By ill luck this 
man got hold of the late Mr. Hume, 
who would no doubt have kicked 
him out of the front door at Bryan- 
stone Square had he known him 
for what he was proved to be after- 
wards. But it would have taken 
the pressure of a hydraulic machine 
to get out of Mr. Hume’s head an 
idea which he had once adopted. 
The more and the more often he 
was proved to be in the wrong, the 
more he stuck to his text. In Mr. 
Cobden he found a willing ally. 
Large as his views may have becn 
on economical subjects, on all others 
Mr. Cobden was one of the narrow- 
est-minded men who ever lived. 
Greatness which was not the great- 
ness of the Manchester school stank 
in his nostrils. Could you have 
converted the pirates from their 
evil ways by consigning to them 
cargoes of fast prints and piece- 
goods, and by helping them to 
establish mechanics’ institutes at 
Balambangan or elsewhere, Mr. 
Cobden would have been with you 
heart and soul. But blow pirates 
out of the water! was such a thing 
ever heard of? Each of them might 
every year have consumed so many 
shillings’ worth of grey shirting. 
Besides, Mr. Cobden actually and 
truly abhorred naval and military 
operations. Glory such as Rajah 
Brooke had won was “anathema” 
to him. So it came to pass that 
a service-pipe of “unadorned elo- 
quence” was turned upon the Rajah 
as soon as he left England. Those 


two men between them were sore 
trials. The Rajah lived down their 
slanders and absurdities; but they 
no doubt embittered the last twenty 
years of his life, and worked much 
mischief on the Eastern seas, which 
was only put to rights at the 
cost of much bloodshed and misery. 
We read in Mr. St. John’s book 
that the poor Rajah was at times 
thrown quite off his balance by 
their continuous and malignant 
calumny. “One day, galled by. 
some furious assault of Hume and 
Cobden, he sprang to his feet, and 
said, ‘I wish I had the two before 
me, sword in hand, on the sands of 
Santubong.’” 

Meanwhile, on Ist February 
1848, James Brooke, Governor of 
Labuan, Commissioner and Consul- 
General in Borneo, saiied in the 
Meander (Henry Keppel was 
captain) for Singapore, which port 
he reached on the 20th of May. 
At Singapore he was welcomed 
with the intelligence that the Queen 
had made him a K.C.B. His 
troubles were now at hand. He 
made a beginning of the settlement 
at Labuan, which did not come to 
good: he had a bad attack of fever. 
When he returned to Sariwak he 
found that the Seribas and Sak- 
arang pirates had got back to their 
old trade. Mr. St. John writes: 
“The Seribas, in their last raid, 
had obtained about one hundred 
heads, a few captive women, and a 
small amount of plunder. Sir James 
Brooke grew restless, could not sit 
still or sleep, but was continually 
wandering about the house, both 
night andday.” The end of it was, 
that on the 24th of July 1849 the 
battle of Batang Marau, known as 
“Farquhar’s action,” was fought 
between the English and the pirate 
fleet, consisting of 105 war-boats 
manned by 4000 men. When the 
pirates had been chased ashore 
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and took to the jungle, Sir James 
Brooke might, by a single command, 
have caused the occupation of a 
tongue of land, which would have 
cut off their retreat into the in- 
terior, and not a man could have 
escaped. “I will not do it,” was 
the reply; “perhaps they have 
been punished enough.” The result 
of this and of the subsequent 
operations was the actual destruc- 
tion of piracy on the Borneon 
coast. 

At this point we will extract two 
passages from Mr. St. John’s book 
illustrative of this piratical warfare, 
and which may serve as samples of 
the work. Farquhar’s battle had 
been fought, and it was determined 
to follow up the blow by immediate 
action on the Paku branch of the 
great river. They ascended this, 
though not without great difficulty, 
when 


‘‘Captain Farquhar landed his force 
and marched them to the top of the 
cleared hill, and there took upa strong 
position. Everything was in active 
preparation, some of us had returned 
to the boats to get completely ready 
for the march, when suddenly a dis- 
tant yell was heard. A volley of 
musketry, shouts and cries, a bustle 
on the summit of the hill, and the 
English forming into line, told that 
something of importance had occurred. 
We rushed on shore. At first no ex- 

lanation could be given of the alarm. 

me cried ‘Kalong is dead,’ others 
Bunsi, others Tujang, some that all 
three were killed—when the return of 
a Dyak, voy a wounded compan- 
ion, gave the first intelligence. The 
wounded man said that they were 
ahead, when a party of Seribas dashed 
from under cover oF the bamboos, and 
killed a great many: he himself was 
severely wounded; he believed that 
all the young chiefs were dead,—he 
was sure that one was. The headless 
trunk of Bunsi, and the frightfully 
mangled body of Tujeng, were now 
brought in; but Ka ong, the eldest 
son, had escaped. Not knowing the 
strength of the enemy, and wishing to 
be prepared, the English were ordered 
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to fall back a little and form a line 
along the summit of the hill. 

‘This slightly retrograde movement 
began to produce a panic among the 
natives, who imagined ‘that our men 
were retreating, and they commenced 
rushing to their boats. At first I 
thought that the enemy in overpower- 
ing force must be approaching; but 
the Rajah, speaking quietly to the 
men as the us, and laughing, 
observed, ‘Don’t be afraid,’ and turn- 
ing to us said, ‘Let us advance.’ We 
instantly pushed up the hill. This 
had an immediate effect,—the men 
turned and followed the Rajah in 
crowds. 

‘**Quiet being restored, we heard 
some account of the skirmish. The 
clearing party had advanced some 
hundred yards into the bamboo jun- 
gle, when Tujang, high-spirited bu. 
rash, pushed on ahead, and was fol- 
lowed by his elder brothers, Over, 
confident, they were almost unarmedt 
and without their fighting - jackets, 
and had advanced with a few men 
beyond immediate support. Tujang 
and Bunsi were stooping to pull out 
the bamboo spikes, when from behind 
a thick clump out dashed twenty of 
the enemy, and cut them down be- 
fore they could draw their swords, 
Kalong, seeing his danger, sprang 
back and was saved; and the imme- 
diate advance of some Malays under 
brave Patah, who poured in a volle 
on the enemy, saved the sbedion | 
and enabled them to recover the 
bodies of the slain. 

‘*It was a melancholy hour for the 
old Orang Kaya of Lundu. The father 
was but a little way behind when they 
fell. Proud of his sons, and especially 
fond of Tujang, he at first could onl 
find vent for his grief in bitter revil- 
ing of those whom he accused of 
deserting his sons. He retired with 
his tribe to their boats, and sent 
Kalong to the Rajah to request per- 
mission to return to Lundu to bury 
his children. The surviving son came, 
and in a subdued voice said, ‘I have 
lost my two Dy nl brothers.’ ‘Tell 
the Orang Kaya,’ replied the Rajah, 
‘not to grieve; his sons died like 
brave men.’ A proud though faint 
smile of satisfaction was for a second 
visible, as praise from their great chief 
was indeed appreciated by them. Un- 
willing to allow his brothers’ death to 
pass unrevenged, Kalong wished to 
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remain with us; but the old Orang 
Kaya, bowed down by grief, begged 
him to return home. 

‘One would have thought that the 
measure of his grief had been full, but 
another incident occurred which filled 
it to overflowing. The Rance steamer 
had been left at last night’s anchorage, 
and a cutter, bearing the dead body 
of a sailor who had accidentally shot 
himself, arrived at the moment the 
Lundu chief was passing. There was 
a little bustle on the steamer’s deck; 
a rope caught the hammer of a musket 
left at full-cock by shameful careless- 
ness; it went off; the ball passed be- 
tween two of the officers, grazed a boy, 
struck the Orang Kaya’s son-in-law, 
killing him on the spot, and finished 
by burying itself in the breast of a 

alay. The old man, yon ee 6 
overcome, burst into tears, and hoid- 
ing up his fingers to the officers, could 
only say, ‘Three sons in one day,’ 
and continued his melancholy jour- 
ney. From him the enemy could 
expect no mercy, and every Seribas 
that came in his way, during his pass- 
age down the river, was killed; many 
fell by his own hand.” 


IIere is another incident of the 
same transaction, which appears to 
be worthy of quotation. ‘This also 
took place after Farquhar’s action. 


‘One village was surprised by the 
Malays, and the inhabitants had only 
time to save themselves in the woods. 
A mother, being hard pressed, let go 
the hand of her son, a boy of ten, 
who was seized by our men. Ile was 
brought on board our prahu, and Sir 
James took him under his protection, 
had him clothed and well fed, so that 
before he had been on board many 
days he grew quite confidential. As 
we were coming down the river, near 
the site of his village, the little fellow 
asked, ‘ Where are you going to take 
me?’ To Sardwak.’ ‘I wish you 
would lund me, and let me find my 
mother.’ Sir James hesitated, but be- 
ing assured by the natives that a Dyak 
boy of ten could manage for himself, 
it was determined to land him where 
he had been picked up. He was 
loaded with presents, and with food 
for three or four days. To prevent 


his being annoyed, a Malay guard was 
left at the landing-place until the last 
Dyak ally had passed on. This little 


fellow remained three days alone in 
the jungle, but never wandered, and 
was found by his mother at the spot 
she had left him. This conduct, so 
different to what is customary in na- 
tive warfare, had an excellent effect : 
as soon as possible after the expedition 
his mother sent him to Sarawak, with 
presents to the white man who had 
been kind to her boy.” 


The tale is told in the ninth 
chapter of Mr. St. John’s book, and, 
in the tenth, Mr. Gladstone's strict- 
ures on the matter are fully consid- 
ered, This action with the pirates 
roused the slanderers at home to a 
point of insanity. Now was the 
agent’s opportunity,—now was the 
time when Mr. Lume fairly com- 
mitted himself, and could never 
draw back; now was the time 
when the hose of “unadorned 
eloquence” poured forth a steady 
stream. Mr. St. John’s book must 
be consulted for details of the 
action. The naval officers bore wit- 
ness—the court at Singapore adju- 
dicated on the question of piracy— 
the Ilouse of Commons at home 
was forced to a division, and theo 
slanderers were left in a ridiculous 
minority. In subsequent years 
(and more shame that it was so), 
commissioners were appointed to 
inquire into the subject (amongst 
others) on the spot, and found 
there was no question before them. 
The best and greatest men. in 
England, and the Dutch offi- 
cers in Borneo—everything that 
was decent at Singapore, — all 
stood by the Rajah, and wished 
to trample the oft-repeated false- 
hood out of existence. In course 
of time it died out, thongh the 
Rajah’s proud spirit never quite 
recovered from the effects of the 
persecution. Will it be believed 
that Mr. Gladstone but the other 
day renewed the attack, from no 
reason which we can suggest save 
that, as his own mind has becume 
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wilder and wilder, his uneasy ego- 
tism and vanity are now beyond 
all control?) Read the tenth chap- 
ter of Mr. St. Jolin’s book, with Mr. 
Gladstone’s strictures and Mr, St. 
John’s replies. Were not these 
pirates carrying on what was merely 
intertribal warfare? asks Mr. Glad- 
stone. Were they pirates at all, 
inasmuch as they had not attacked 
English ships ? 

We cannot copy into this notice 
the tenth chapter of Mr. St. John’s 
book, in which he deals with Mr. 
Gladstone’s queries or charges seri- 
atim. After all the investigations, 
parliamentary, judicial, by commis- 
sioners, and in other ways, Mr. 
Gladstone returned to the charge, 
for what earthly reason no one but 
himself could tell. The story of 
Rajah Brooke has been a res judi- 
cata for a score of years and more; 
but here is the first query, and here 
is the answer :— 


** Query 1.—That the so-called pi- 
rates were not pirates in the proper 
sense of the term, as applicable to 
persons habitually infesting the seas 
and assailing European commerce. 

*«*The Dyaks of Seribas and Saka- 
rang were pirates in the proper sense 
of the term, as their fleets and squad- 
rons frequented the coasts of Burneo, 
and the Natunas, Tambilan, and other 
groups of islands, during the whole of 
the south-west monsoon—that is, dur- 
ing the time that native war-vessels 
could keep the seas: that their cruis- 
ing-grounds were from Tanjong Kidu- 
rong, north of the river Bintulu, to 
Pontianak, or about 400 miles in ex- 
tent; whilst some of their vessels have 
pulled as far as Banjarmassin on the 
south coast. 

““*The Seribas and Sakarang pi- 
rates, though usually called Dyaks, 
were not entirely so, as in every 
lar, prahu was a contingent of 
Malays who worked the swivels and 
guns and used the muskets; and in 
Many cases boats were almost en- 
tirely manned by Malays. In the 
latter expeditions the Dyaks had 
many guns and muskets of their 
own. 
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“<The Scribas and Sakarangs were 
pirates in the proper sense of the 
term, as they attacked trading ves- 
sels under whatever flag they might 
be. They also ravaged the coasts of 
the Netherlands colonies, as was re- 
ferred to by the Dutch officer, Mon- 
sieur Boudriot, who gave evidence 
before the Commission of Inquiry in 
1854, and whose evidence was more 
clear and important than that pub- 
lished in the proceedings. 

***In no text-book, and in no in 
structions issued by her Majesty’s 
Government, are pirates defined as 
only those who attack European com- 
merce. It is sufficient to prove that 
men attack peaceful commerce on the 
high seas, or on the coast, to consti- 
tute them yes and the pirates of 
Seribas and Sakarang attacked every 
vessel they met which they thought 
they had a chance of taking; so that 
the Scribas and Sakarangs were pi- 
rates in the proper sense of the term 
as applicable to persons habitually in- 
festing the seas and assailing peaceful 
commerce. 

‘**The attacks on the Seribas and 
Sakarang pirates were commenced by 
the present Admiral — in the 
years 1843 and 1844. is proceed- 
ings were approved by the Admiral 
on the station (Sir William Parker), 
the Admiralty, and the Foreign Office, 
No instructions in a contrary sense 
were given during the intervening 
years to 1849, when the action in 
dispute took place. On the contrary, 
the Meander, in 1848, was fitted out 
with special boats, suited to river ser- 
vice, to enable her to attack the Seri- 
bas and Sakarang pirates with greater 
certainty of success. The Government 
were therefore satisfied of their pirat- 
ical character, or they would have 
issued instructions accordingly. As 
the Admiralty Courts had accepted 
the evidence adduced in Captain Kep- 
pel’s case, it could not be supposed 
that it would be rejected in Com- 
mander Farquhar’s. In fact, the Ad- 
miralty Court, presided over by that 
distinguished judge, Sir Christopher 
Rawlinson, decided that the Seribas 
were proved to be pirates, and ad- 
mitted Commander Farquhar’s claim 
for head-money.’ 

‘1 might have added that the Lanun 
and Balagiiini, whom no one has ever 
doubted to be pirates, principally prey 
on native commerce.” 
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So of the rest, but we cannot ex- 
tract a whole chapter. 

Granting that they were pirates, 
and assuming that they had pris- 
oners on board, is it not clear 
that the fire of the British ships 
must have injured these innocent 
persons? One thinks of Lord Ex- 
mouth and of the first broadside 
which swept the Mole at Algiers; 
but Mr. Gladstone rises superior 
to all such recollections. Who 
can sit down with patience to 
answer this rubbish? But Mr. 
Gladstone is answerable to a far 
graver charge than that of writing 
mere rubbish. Without bringing 
forward one valid reason, one sug- 
gestion which has not been exploded 
over and over again, how has he 
spoken of the illustrious dead? If 
Rajah Brooke was a wholesale mur- 
derer and impostor, let him be 
crushed under the weight of infamy 
he deserves! Mr. Gladstone does 
not say so in terms; but if his in- 
sinuations are correct, and of course 
all is left as implication, Rajah 
Brooke was all this. If he was 
not, surely Mr. Gladstone is open 
to a very terrible retort. 

The Rajah lived nineteen years 
afterwards; but in dealing with the 
— of Borneon piracy we have 

ealt with the great question of 
his life. The horrible system was 
crushed for ever and a day. The 
peaceful trader could carry his mer- 
chandise from Borneo to Singa- 

ore, or where he wanted, and sail 

k with his return cargo without 
fear of capture and death. The 
poor peasants could raise their lit- 
tle crops and live on in their own 
way, without looking for the mid- 


. night yell, the savage rush, vio- 


lation for their women, murder 
for themselves and their children. 
Where the bloody hand had reigned 
triumphant, there was peace; where 
misery, happiness. Never was there 


a more contented or more prosperous 
community than Sariwak under the 
humane and merciful rule of Rajah 
Brooke. This is what he accom- 
plished in those distant seas, but 
the storm of obloquy still raged at 
home. Men of mark like Lords 
Ellesmere, Grey, and Blantyre, and 
Mr. Henry Drummond, and a hun- 
dred others, remained firm to the 
Rajah; but what is the use of 
argument with men who are de- 
termined not to be convinced? In 
a moment of weakness, Earl Russell, 
who was himself assured of the 
righteousness of the Rajah’s cause, 
threw a sop to Mr. Hume, whose 
support in Parliament was just then 
of importance. Two gentlemen, 
Mr. Devereux and Mr. Prinsep, were 
sent out to Singapore as commis- 
sioners to inquire into facts, and 
there they found the editor of a 
local newspaper, as the representa- 
tive of the Hume-Cobden party at 
home. The affair was nonsense at 
the beginning, and nonsense it re- 
mained to the end. The appoint- 
ment of these commissioners was 
felt by the Rajah as an outrage to 
the day of his death. 

It may be proper to add that 
the agent who had stirred up all this 
strife came to trouble at home. 
The seal was torn off the charter of 
his precious company by the com- 
petent court, and the world knew 
him no more. Another company 
was formed, called the Borneo 
Company, with the Rajah’s full 
assent, which we do not for one 
moment wish to confound with the 
first: but even here matters did not 
goon happily till the end. Who 
was to be the master? The Rajah, 
who had called the province into 
existence ; or the Company, which 
desired—and legitimately so—to 
work it at a profit. The Company 
would have improved the Rajah off 
the land, as an encumbrance no 
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longer of use. The Rajah here too 
prevailed in the long-run, and was 
able to maintain his own position 
and to appoint his own successor. 
We will not say a word to stir up 
the waters of strife. 

The chief anxiety, however, of 
the later years of his life, lay in 
his relations with the British Gov- 
ernment. Let him have been in the 
right or in the wrong, his firm 
conviction was, that Sarawak could 
not stand alone. Rather than any- 
thing else, he would have preferred 
that England would have taken 
over the country and added it to 
the British dominions. Failing 
this, let England give protection ; 
failing that, recognition, with oc- 
casional visits from British ships 
of war. The constant burden 
of his song was, “In the long- 
run Sariwak cannot stand alone.” 
When he failed with England he 
made a few feeble and_half- 
hearted attempts to negotiate with 
foreign Powers, with the full know- 
ledge of Ministers at home; but 
nothing came of it. Who was in 
the right, who was in the wrong, 
time will show; but recognition 
has been obtained. Lord Palmer- 
ston was not the man to swallow 
the unfounded slander which passed 
for wholesome food with Messrs. 
Hume, Cobden, Gladstone, and the 
" like. 

One of the most interesting 
chapters of Mr. St. John’s book is 
the one which contains the story 
of the Chinese insurrection. It 
holds your attention like a chapter 
in ‘The Last of the Mohicans.’ The 
Rajah used always to say that he 
could understand all human beings 
he had met with—save the Chinese. 
We will not dwell upon this inci- 
dent, for it has not given rise to 
any controversy. 

Another point we must touch 
upon, though we will do so with 
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the greatest delicacy and caution, 
was what may be called the Family 
trouble. The Rajah had selected 
his eldest nephew as his successor. 
The nephew wished to construe the 
act by which he had been appointed 
Viceroy to be an appointment to 
the chief dignity during his uncle’s 
lifetime. The Rajah, then old, and 
suffering from paralysis, started 
from England, and received the 
unqualified submission of Captain 
Brooke. He appointed as his suc- 
cessor his second nephew — the 
present Rajah of Sariwak. The 
eldest is since dead. It seems 
altogether beside the purpose of 
the present notice to make em- 
phatic mention of the Rajah’s mis- 
sion to Siam. For this, and for 
other side matters which are not 
relative to the main issue of our 
theme, we must refer the reader to 
the book itself. 

Four times did the Rajah pass back 
between Borneo and England ; and 
in England his friends were amongst 
the best and noblest of the land. 
He had suffered seriously from 
smallpox at Sarawak, and the hor- 
rible disease. had somewhat scarred 
and marred the beauty and lines of 
the face; but nothing could affect 
the graciousness and dignity of his 
bearing to the last. Sir Francis 
Grant’s picture—a photograph from 
which is given by Mr. St. John— 
will afford a general idea of what 
he was in 1847. In appearance, as in 
mind, he was a “ king of men.” Then 
came the fatal stroke of paralysis. 
It was the beginning of the end. 

Meanwhile it came out that this 
self-seeking man had sacrificed his 
patrimony at Sariwak, and was 
drawing from it a pittance scarce- 
ly sufficient for decent life. His 
friends at once subscribed a sum 
which enabled him to buy the little 
cottage on Dartmoor in which he 
died. One fit of paralysis succeeded 
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another, and at last (as the imme- 
diate consequence of a fit of cough- 
ing) a final attack, and the end 
came. In the arms of his old fol- 
lower, Mr. Arthur Crookshank, the 
Rajah resigned his pure and noble 
spirit. A great grief, which will 
end only with their lives, fell upon 
all who had known and loved the 
man. 

A rumour went out amongst the 
Moorsmen that the kind old Rajah 
— their friend and helper — had 
breathed his last. The funeral was 
appointed for a bright and beautiful 
morning in June; but, although the 
hay-harvest was on, not a stroke of 
work was done that day on the 
Moor. In the best clothes they 
could find (the poorest of them had 
contrived to procure a bit of crape), 
the people gathered round the cot- 

e, and waited patiently and 
reverently till the procession was 
formed. According to the ancient 





custom of the Moor, the coffin is 
carried by straps passed underneath 
it—not placed upon the shoulders 
of bearers. Now, on the occasion 
of the Rajah’s funeral, the proces- 
sion paused at every third or fourth 
step, in order that a new set of 
mourners might hold the straps, 
This is their way of paying rever- 
ence to the dead. These poor 
rough fellows wanted to tell their 
children, and their children’s chil- 
dren, that they too had helped to 
carry Rajah Brooke to the place 
of his rest. The churchyard was 
reached, and amidst the stifled sobs 
of the great crowd the funeral 
service was read by the good vicar 
of the place. Thus lived and thus 
died James Brooke. 


‘** After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well; 

Treason has done his worst: nor steel, 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
ice domestic, foreign levy, no’ 

Can touch him further!” ” 
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REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—PART XI. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—MILLINERY. 


“ Kath. I never saw a better fashion’d gown. 
P . More pleasing nor more commendabie.” 


Ir is the fashion nowadays to 
abuse any introduction of millinery 
or upholstery into novels. People 
condemn a novel in a sweeping 
way, jumping to the conclusion 
that it must be bad because dresses 
and furniture are mentioned in it. 
I find this unfair: surely anything 
that has a part in our daily life has 
a right to be put into a picture 
of daily life? The picture must 
necessarily be incomplete if you 
leave out any of the touches which 
go towards the making up of it; 
and if by your silence you were to 
ignore both clothes and furniture, 
you might give the erroncous im- 
pression that your heroes and hero- 
ines had no wardrobes in their 
rooms, and no clothes to put into 
their wardrobes. It is impossible 
to please everybody: if all tastes 
were to be consulted, every element 
which goes towards the composition 
of a novel would be tabooed in turn. 
One person is bored if you talk 
about politics, another cannot abide 


‘ philosophy or science, a third has 


a rooted objection to religion. I 
know somebody who loses his tem- 
per at the faintest suggestion of 
a mystery, and another who turns 
away in disgust from any allusion 
to the beauties of nature. Some, 
again, always on principle skip all 
conversations; very many readers 
will not put up with plain narra- 
tive if it is carried on for more than 
half a page at a time; most people 
dislike explanation, and would far 
rather swallow icebergs whole, than 
have them dissected before their 
eyes. 


—The Taming of the Shrew. 


But among all these things I 
still maintain that it is the unfor- 
tunate Millinery and Upholstery 
that come in for the brunt of the 
odium, and that I do not see why 
this should be. There are many 
things more interesting than mil- 
linery and upholstery, no doubt, 
and an overdose of anything is bad ; 
but why should they not shave 
their turn along with the others, 
and why should they not be as 
good elements in a novel as liorses 
or dogs, if they serve to bring about 
the right surroundings and the re- 
quisite states of mind? Good up- 
holstery must at all events be pleas- 
anter than bad politics, and surely 
millinery is no worse than gastro- 
nomic dissertations: yet novels are 
not often abused for their minute 
accounts of delicacies, and the way 
in which they are prepared; while 
if you bring in a bonnet or a gown, 
there is an instant shower of abuse 
upon your unoffending head. 

It is with the full knowledge of 
all these things that I have headed 
my chapter “ Millinery.” Tremble 
and turn back if you like, but I 
will not waver; and should it suit 
my purpose I will call the next one 
“Upholstery,” and summon to my 
aid as many tables and chairs, yes, 
and sideboards and canopy beds 
too, as may be convenient. 

It was with millinery that Reata 
and Hermine were engaged to-day, 
the day after that walk by the river, 
and three days before the great ball 
day. It was not one of the usual 
weekly balls which were established 
and regularly recurring things here 
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during the season. It was to be 
something out of the usual pro- 
gramme—a large public ball which 
was generally supposed to have 
some sort of connection with the 
Exhibition—nobody exactly knew 
what or why, but people were con- 
tent to take the amusement with- 
out asking why they were to be 
amused. The combined Boden- 
bach-Schwerendorf party had not 
intended to show themselves at 
balls, but it had been difficult to 
refuse the numerous pressings that 
eame from all sides; and Madame 
Schwerendorf, besides, was not very 
hard to persuade, especially when 
Count Stayn put in his persuasions 
with the rest. This was how it 
came to pass that the two girls 
found themselves plunged in mil- 
linery, surrounded by it, evidences 
of millinery all over the room. 
Hermine was sitting in the midst 
of clouds, blue clouds and white 
clouds; some of the clouds have 
been cut up into narrow strips, 
and are being hemmed with a neat- 
ness of precision worthy of a better 
eause. On the table at her elbow 
there is a long row of small bou- 
quets of forget-me-nots,—not wet 
untidy bunches with drooping 
flowers, like those which were 
fished out of the river yesterday, 
but neat, firmly-made-up, compact 
little bouquets, each one exactly 
like its neighbour, and all pres- 
ently to be introduced among the 
clouds. Reata is sitting on the 
ground, or more properly kneeling 
beside an improvisé lay-figure which 
she has constructed with an um- 
brella, a bolster, and a chair, and 
attired in a long flowing white 
satin dress; there is a black lace 
Spanish mantilla thrown over the 
skirt, tunic fashion, and she pulls 
it about, up and down, trying 
different effects. 

It is not to be supposed that 
English ladies care less about mil- 
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linery than German ones, but cer- 
tainly as a rule they know less 
about it. An English young lady 
would usually as soon think of 
flying as attempting to make her 
dress herself; and the construction 
of a bonnet is to her a mystery 
fraught with difficulties which no- 
body with an educated mind can 
hope to grapple with successfully. 
If she cannot afford to get herself 
a new bonnet for the flower-show, 
then she just resigns herself with 
ladylike helplessness to remaining 
at home; while a German girl, 
under the same circumstances, will 
sit down and put together a bon- 
net out of whatever materials she 
happens to possess. I know scores 
of girls in German towns, who 
have never worn a_ ball - dress 
which was not made by their 
own fingers. They do not look 
less well, or enjoy themselves a 
bit the less in the ball - room, 
because they have had to sit up a 
little later for a few nights past, 
and devoted three or four hours 
a-day to the construction of their 
airy clouds. They are well aware 
that they would have to be cur- 
tailed of half their amusements if 
they were not to help themselves, 
their mothers not being able to 
afford the payment of long dress- 
makers’ bills. 

It is the same thing in English 
novels, or rather it is not the same 
thing, for here the matter is simpli- 
fied by opportune gifts, if we have 
been given to understand before 
that the young lady is in straitened 
circumstances, No young lady, in 
a novel, ever loses a ball for want 
of having a dress. Either she is 
surprised on the morning of the 
auspicious day by the arrival of a 
neatly-done-up bandbox containing 
everything that her heart can de- 
sire, or she comes into her room at 
the last moment, and finds lying 
ready on the bed a crisp, airy, 
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perfectly-fitting costume, which en- 
ables her to outshine every other 
lady in the room. 

“But are you really going to 
wear that dress?’ asked Gabrielle, 
who was sitting upon the sofa, 
lazily winding up blue’ sewing silk 
upon an old envelope. 

“Of course I am,” answered 
Reata, beginning again to pull 
about her lace mantilla. She had 
been forgetting about her work for 
a minute, and with dreamy eyes 
had been looking up through the 
window to the sky from her place 
on the ground. “I have got noth- 
ing else to wear.” 

“But girls never wear satin,” 
remonstrated Hermine, raising her 
head from her stitching. “It 
will look a great deal too old for 
you.” 

“Yes, satin, quelle idée! My 
dear, I never heard of such a 
thing. I do wish you would be 
sensible, and make your dress like 
Hermine’s. It could be pink and 
white you know, if you like that 
better, because you are dark; and 
then you could have little bouquets 
of rosebuds all over it,—there is 
still time. Do get the stuff this 
afternoon, pour [amour de Dieu, 
and I will hem all the flounces for 
you.” 

“Not for worlds!” exclaimed 


' Reata, energetically; “I am in 


mourning ; and besides,” she added 
lower to herself, “I said I would 
wear white.” 

“White,” went on Madame 
Schwerendorf, catching the last 
word. “Well, then, it can be 
quite white, if you like, and the 
bouquets could be of lily-of-the- 
valley—that would be charming, 
and would suit you so well; noth- 
ing could be prettier or more fash- 


ionable. ‘The Petit Courrier du 


Bon Gott’ says that every one at 
Paris is wearing this style of dress ; 
and you must acknowledge that 


the coloured illustration is quite 
charming—so fresh and young.’ 

“No, I don’t want any bouquets 
at all, or any flounces or trim- 
mings; my dress must be plain, 
quite plain, like my Mexican dress 
that I wore at Steinbiihl. I mean 
that I don’t want to take any 
trouble about it,” she added hasti- 
ly, afraid of having betrayed her- 
self. “I am not going to waste 
this glorious weather indoors,—the 
ball is not worth it.” 

This was not quite true, for 
Reata was thinking more of the 
ball just now than of the weather. 
She had not cared much about it 
before, nor looked forward to it 
particularly ; but now she cared— 
she wanted to make herself beauti- 
ful. She did not stop to ask her- 
self why, but she knew the answer. 
Beautiful she must be—beautiful 
in the eyes of one person; let the 
others disapprove of her dress if 
they liked. 

“T am much more beautiful than 
Hermine,” she said to herself, look- 
ing across at the carefully arranged 
pile of flaxen plaits, which was all 
she could see of Fraulein Schweren- 
dorf’s head from here. “But what 
good is that after all? it is a mat- 
ter of taste. Some men can never 
admire dark women. Count Stayn 
does not, and perhaps he does not 
either; but why then has he walked 
beside me so often lately, instead 
of with Hermine?’ And Reata 
brightened and smiled to herself, 
as she put another pin into the 
mantilla; then in a second her 
face fell. “To be sure the Count 
has not given him the chance; but 
if he cares for her he might have 
spoken before. He was to have 
done it at Steinbihl; perhaps he 
will do it at the ball.” She shiver- 
ed, and then uttered an exclamation 
of pain, for she had run a pin into 
her finger. 

“But where did you get that 
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dress, Reata?’ asked Gabrielle; 
“you never showed it to me be- 
fore; and why did you have it 
made in that old-fashioned way 
with such a long train ?” 

Reata got up and stood busying 
herself with her back towards the 
others. “It was not made for me,” 
she said, shortly. 

“ Not for you! how funny !” 

“It looks like a wedding-dress,” 
remarked Hermine. 

“Tt was made for a wedding- 
dress,” Reata answered, bending 
down and smoothing a fold of 
the satin. 

“ A wedding-dress, pour [amour 
de Dieu! What do you mean, my 
dear ?” 

“ A wedding-dress! how funny 
said Gabrielle. “Whose wedding ?” 

“Not mine,”—with an uncasy 
laugh. “It was made more than 
twenty years ago.” 

“Twenty years ago! Quelle 
idée! So that is why it is so 
yellow. But it is beautiful satin,” 
said Madame Schwerendorf, in a 
conciliating tone, noticing some 
shade of annoyance on the girl’s 
face. “One can never get such 
satin nowadays,” going up and 
feeling it between her fingers. “ It 
looks as good as new.” 

“Tt is new,” said Reata, stand- 
ing at the window, half turned 
away, “for it has never been 
worn.” 

Hermine raised her large flaxen 
head, and looked up with slow 
inquiry. 

“The person for whom it was 
made did not marry after all,” 
explained Reata, quickly. 

“ The marriage was broken off?” 
asked Gabrielle, with growing in- 
terest. 

“ Yes, broken off.” 

“ And she gave it to you?” sug- 
gested Gabrielle, with a brilliant 
inspiration. 

“ Not exactly, for I wasn’t born,” 


? 
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Reata said, indistinctly, and then 
put her head out of the window, 
A minute later she drew it in 
again, and announced to the as- 
sembled company that the quiet 
elderly gentleman overhead was 
flying a large white kite from the 
balcony. 

The two girls looked up, slightly 
staggered at the intelligence. Ma- 
dame de Schwerendorf said, “ Quelle 
idée! And he has got paralysis in 
his right arm; the doctor told me 
so.” 

“Tie seems active and in good 
spirits, though,” said Reata; “TI 
can hear him trotting up and down 
the balcony at a tremendous rate.” 

“TI think there is something 
wrong about them,” said Madame 
de Schwerendorf; “they are be- 
ginning to get restless or something 
since last night, dragging about 
their tables and chairs, as they 
have been doing all morning.” 

“ Changing the order of their 
furniture, I suppose,” Reata sug- 
gested. 

“How can anybody take the 
trouble of changing the order of 
their furniture in this hot weather ?” 
said Hermine. 

Before anybody had had time 
to agree or disagree, there came a 
hideous crash from above, shaking 
the ceiling and making the win- 
dows rattle in their sockets, Ga- 
brielle screamed, and put her hands 
to her ears; Madame de Schweren- 
dorf murmured, “ Pour amour de 
Dieu!” Hermine moved her head 
up rather more quickly than was 
her habit; Reata started for a mo- 
ment and then laughed. 

“This cannot go on—something 
must be done,” said Madame de 
Schwerendorf, leaning back in her 
chair and listening fearfully for a 
second crash. 

“ What can be the matter with 
them ?” asked Hermine. 

“Mad, probably,” said Reata, 
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quictly, as if stating an everyday 
occurrence. 

“ Quelle idée ! People don’t go 
mad at that age: they must be ill; 
and | think the doctor ought to be 
sent for. DProbably the old gentle- 
man has gone into a fit, and knock- 
ed down the chest of drawers.” 

“And his wife is flying the kite 
out of the window asa signal of 
distress,” laughed Reata. “No, 
not that either; listen to that,” as 
at the same moment a sound above- 
head makes itself heard, suggestive 
of clumsily-executed somersaults, 
leading to the supposition that the 
quiet elderly lady is going head- 
over-heels by the side of her afflicted 
husband. “I always said that she 
looked wide awake,” finished up 
Reata. 

“Tow dreadful!” groaned Ga- 
brielle, lugubriously ; “ what will 
they be dving next? Vlease go 
and sce, Reata. Cuan’t something 
be done ?” 

“I'll go and see,” said Reata, 
giving Gabrielle a hasty kiss, and 
going out. 

The origin of the unnatural 
noises was soon explained. The 
quict elderly lady and the quict 
elderly gentleman had left two 
days previously—so quictly that 
no one had noticed their departure, 
—and the rooms above had been 
‘re-let to a family blessed with close 
upon half-a-dozen robust sons, be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve. 

The news was received with 
deep dejection on Gabriclle’s part, 
and with indignation by Madame 
Schwerendorf. 

“It is too bad, after we only 
took the house in order to be 
quiet. I shall speak to Arnold 
about it.” 

“Arnold must do something,” 
half sobbed Gabrielle. 

“Yes, of course he will; he will 
make it all right,” said Reata, pro- 
voked with herself at not being 
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able to speak of him without feel- 
ing her colour rise. 

“T think you will be much bet- 
ter if you go and lie down in your 
own room,” she said, authoritatively 
—* it is much quieter there ;” and 
Gabrielle allowed herself to be led 
off, and fell into tired slumber on 
her bed in the darkened room, 
while Reata came back and re- 
turned to the draping of her lace 
mantilla. 

Every now and then, when the 
lay - figure interposed its friendly 
shelter between her and the others, 
she Iet her hands sink down idly, 
and looked up through the window, 
or laid her cheek against the thick 
satin, creamy and yellow with age ; 
dving nothing at all; but smiling, 
and thinking, and thrilling; and 
then again listening to some ap- 
proaching sound, half frightened 
lest it should be the step she was 
longing for, yet shrinking to hear. 
This sweet trouble, this delicious 
fear, was a new experience—a new 
sensation to her. She had never 
been thus tempted to hide herself 
from Otto; she had never felt as 
if his mere presence in a room were 
sufficient to prevent her breathing 
freely ; his eyes had never con- 
fused her and made her heart flutter 
wildly, as every glance from those 
dark-grey eyes now did. It was 
all quite different. If this were 
love, what can that other feeling 
have been which she had mistaken 
for it? She knew now what it 
was that made the world so differ- 
ent to her from what it had been 
before; she understood why every- 
thing had seemed so beautiful, why 
the scent of the pine-woods had 
been so sweet to her—sweeter far 
even than the aromatic breezes of 
her own dear forest. 

Ilow everything, every sound, 
every sight, seemed fraught with 
that confession she had made to 
herself last night in the solitude 
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of her room, in the depths of her 
heart. Was it supreme bliss or 
supreme torment? She knew not 
which; she puzzled over it, and 
while she still puzzled there came a 
distinct sound now,—a man’s foot- 
step outside coming near the house. 
Madame de Schwerendorf was sur- 
rised to hear the satin rustle vio- 
ently, and to see Reata rise to her 
feet, and stand for a second listen- 
ing, looking ready to start away in 
instant flight. 

“Tt is only Langenfeld, my dear, 
and he has got something in his 
hand.” 

“Oh yes, perhaps it is the wing,” 
said Reata, in a disappointed tone : 
she had forgotten all about the 
wing. It proved to be the wing, 
as Langenfeld eagerly explained 
through the window, as he raised 
himself on tiptoe in order to bring 
his head and shoulders above’ the 
level of the window-sill, while he 
handed in a gigantic-looking jetty 
black wing. 

“Tt was capital fun,” he went 
on, delightedly. “I was up before 
sunrise, and | was rather discour- 
aged on leaving home by a wretched 
little waiter wishing me good sport, 
—the worst possible omen for a 
sportsman; but I managed to get 
the crow in spite of that.” 

“Thank you,” said Reata, hold- 
ing the big black wing, and looking 
at it rather blankly. Had she not 
been imprudent in pledging herself 
to wear this trophy? But then she 
thought of Halka’s delicately veiled 
sneers, and resolved that she would 
not confess herself worsted. 

“You will wear it, will you not?” 
asked Langenfeld, with his head a 
little on one side. 

“ Yes, of course I will; I always 
keep my promises,” said Reata, 
speaking with more assurance than 
ie felt, trying to persuade herself 
that the wing was not so very big 
after all, and then beginning to 
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meditate a little clipping, a very 
little clipping, before Halka should 
see it. 

“ Quelle idée! My dear, wear 
that great black thing in your hair! 
You would not, surely: it’ would 
look like a masquerade.” 

Hermine was too much aghast to 
speak. 

“IT am going to wear it,” said 
Reata again. 

“ Don’t I deserve a reward, after 
all I have gone through?” now put 
in Langenfeld. 

“ Perhaps you do, but I am afraid 
I have none to give you.” 

“Oh, but you have plenty to 
give—three at least; and you can 
make me quite happy by giving me 
one.” 

“One what ?” 

“One quadrille; may I hope for 
the first ?” ; 

“The first quadrille—oh yes, 
certainly,” she answered, somewhat 
absently. Would Arnold ask her 
for a quadrille, she wondered ? 

“JT suppose I had better not 
come into the room?” Langenfeld 
asked now, rather doubtfully, look- 
ing as if he only wanted a word of 
invitation to bring him into the 
middle of the clouds of blue and 
white, and all the stray bits of mil- 
linery which transformed the little 
drawing-room into the semblance of 
a dressmaker’s atelier. 

- “No, certainly you had better 
not,” Reata said, decidedly. “You 
would be getting your spurs into 
all Hermine’s flounces, probably ; 
you are far better where you are.” 

“Perhaps we could come out 
and sit in the garden,” put in Ma- 
dame de Schwerendorf, who was 
always anxious to please everybody. 
“You have done quite enough for 
this forenoon, and that noise over- 
head is really very trying.” To the 
dull sound of the somersaults had 
succceded a lively course of drum- 
ming and trumpeting, intermingled 
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and combined. ‘“Tlermine, my 
dear, you had better rest your eyes 
from that flouncing.” 

“Oh, but I cannot come yet,” 
said Hermine, raising her flushed 
face from her work. “I must un- 
pick this last flounce—it is half an 
inch broader than the others.” 

“Nonsense!” Reata exclaimed, 
laughing in spite of herself. “ What 
can it signify? I know I should 
not unpick it, if it were half a mile 
broader than the others.” 

But Hermine was not to be per- 
suaded, and remained behind to 
change the luckless tlounce, while 
Madame de Schwerendorf and Reata 
joined Langenfeld outside, where 
they in their turn were very soon 
joined by the Prince, who had a 
most wonderful knack of turning 
up at odd moments. 

“So you have not come to grief,” 
he greeted Langenfeld, with a some- 
what disappointed air. “I thought 
your destruction was quite certain 
when I saw you going up that 
break-neck path.” 

“But I came down it again all 
right, you see, and Fraulein Reata 
has given me a reward for my dan- 
gers.” 

“A reward began the 
Prince, jealously inquisitive; and 
then, with a tremor blent of happi- 
ness and disquietude, Reata heard 
a quick step close by, and saw Ar- 
nold coming towards them. He 
was quite near them alrcady, emerg- 
ing from round the corner of the 
house. She was sitting on the 
bench beside Madame de Schweren- 
dorf, her hands lying in her lap, not 
holding anything, not even a flower 
or asprig that she might have put 
up before her face to hide what she 
thought must be written there. 
She had not seen him since last 
night,—not since that silent con- 
fession whispered only in her soul, 
not with her lips; and she felt as 
if he must know or guess the truth. 


” 
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Surely there must be something 
different about her, there must be 
some betraying sign on her face? 
Was it not written in her conscious 
eyes and on her guilty forehead, “ I 
love Arnold Bodenbach ” ? 

“Don’t tell me that my mother 
is looking for me,” called out the 
Prince, before Arnold had _ well 
reached them, or had time to open 
his lips. “I know it is not true, 
because she is safe at her bath, and 
I am not going away till I hear 
what reward Fraulein Reata has 
given Langenfeld.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you like to know ?” 
said Langenfeld, looking mysteri- 
ously mischievous. And as Arnold 
turned his eyes in silent inquiry 
upon Reata, with a look which 
seemed to say, “ What is the mean- 
ing of all this nonsense? does it 
mean anything or does it not?” 
she hastened to speak, afraid of 
his misunderstanding her, like last 
night. “It is only the first qua- 
drille that I have promised Lieuten- 
ant Langenfeld, and I don’t think 
the reward is so very great, as I 
have never danced a quadrille in 
my life, and don’t know how I 
shall be able to get through it at 
all.” 

“The first quadrille,” said the 
Prince, his face falling a little; “I 
had entertained hopes of it myself. 
But surely you will give me the 
second, will you not?” 

“Certainly,” said Reata, with a 
blank feeling that her quadrilles 
were melting away, and there would 
be none remaining. Would Arnold 
ask for one, or not? “ At any rate 
I will dance the second quadrille 
better than the first.” 

“ And the third better than the 
second. Who is the happy man 
for the third? Is it you, Boden- 
bach ?” 

Reata would have given a great 
deal just for courage to look up and 
see what Arnold looked like. She 
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was provoked with Prince D: 
for speaking that way, but she hung 
with tremulous suspense on the 
answer. It came with a chill. 

“ | am not a dancer,” said Arnold, 
with a sort of half-laugh, such as 
we sometimes try tou cover em- 
varrassment with, “1 don’t think 
I have danced a step since I was 
your age.” 

“Oh yes, Arnold, you danced 
with me at home, last year,” said 
Hermine, who meanwhile had come 
out, abandoning the hemming of her 
clouds for the moment. Iermine’s 
sense of veracity often led her to 
make inconvenient remarks, 

“That was not a ball,” said Ar- 
nold, frowning ; “it was quite dif- 
ferent.” 

Reata, deeply mortified, sat twin- 
ing her fingers together in silence. 
Ilermine collapsed instantly under 
the severe look which Arnold had 
turned upon her, and leant back 
wearily on the bench. Verhaps it 
was the hemming of the flounces 
that had worn her out, or perhaps 
it was something else. 

“Come, Bodenbach, do you really 
mean to say that you are above 
dancing?” exclaimed the Prince, 
who, still wincing a little at the 
allusion to his age, found a revenge- 
ful pleasure in trying to aggravate 
the situation. 

“Nonsense,” said Langenfeld, 
putting in his word to the matter 
too. “Do you seriously mean to 
say that you are not going to dance 
at the ball ?” 

Arnold vouchsafed no answer; 
Reata sat still, indignant and mis- 
erable, longing to say something 
to turn the conversation, and not 
knowing how. 

“Oh, you will change your mind, 
I prophesy,” laughed Langenfeld ; 
“those sort of resolutions never 
hold. Not that I was ever fool 
enough to make any. It was just 
the same with your brother last 


November at Rzeszéléw; he swore 
that nothing would induce him to 
go to the ball, and he swore he 
would not dance when he was 
there, and it ended by his being 
the wildest dancer of us all.” 

“Capital!” said the Prince, 
laughing, in his squeaky fashion. 
“Take care that your resolution 
does not go the same way your 
brother’s did.” 

This was just the sort of banter- 
ing which Arnold could least stand. 
He drew himself up to his fullest 
height—or rather, le made a sem- 
blance of dving so, for he was never 
at anything but his fullest height. 

“1 do not intend to dance, and 
I should consider it a faux pas to 
do so. I have always regarded it 
as a ridiculous amusement,” he said, 
stiffly. 

“ Faux pas! What nonsense !” 
burst out Reata, almost angrily, for- 
getting her new-born shyness, and 
looking up straight at Arnold. 
“You may be happy if you never 
make a worse fauz pas than that ;” 
and then, rising from the bench, 
she slipped her hand within Her- 
mine’s arm, and the two girls walked 
off together, leaving the others to 
smooth down Arnold’s temper or 
not as they chose. 

Millinery progressed and was 
completed — that is to say, that 
Reata put in a few more untidy 
stitches to the draping of her lace, 
tried on her dress once, and then de- 
elared that she had had quite enough 
sewing, and would not be induced 
to take any further trouble; that 
Hermine finished the hemming and 
disposing of her clouds, and then 
introduced the neat little forget-me- 
not bouquets among them at regular 
intervals, There were twenty-four 
little bouquets, and at each one of 
the twenty-four, as she made it firm 
with many stitches, Hermine thought 
of Arnold, and never once of the 
Count: every forget-me-not on the 
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dress, every stitch of hemming, was 
for Arnold—only for Arnold. 
Preparations progressed; so did 
the hundred and one noises from 
which the house was never free for 
more than five minutes since the 
arrival of the large and thriving 
family overhead. Yvou will say 
that the two-footed nuisances must 
sometimes have gone out walking. 
So they did; but there were six of 
them, and they never all went out 
at once. A couple of them at least 
always remained to play at bowls 
across the floor, or go leap-frog over 
each other, or otherwise divert them- 
selves in some youthful manner, 
bringing irritation and loss of tem- 
per to their down-stairs neighbours. 
Madame de Schwerendorf, [ler- 
mine, and Gabrielle have all tried 
their persuasions upon Reata in 
order to induce her to think better 
of it, and not go to the ball in an old- 
fashioned satin, with a train longer 
than anybody wears nowadays; and 
above all, not te put the climax to 
her folly by wearing the black wing 
in her hair. Bat it has all been in 
vain. She clings sbstinatcly to her 
will ; and finally, with many heart- 
rending sighs, and many agitated 
shakings of her curls, Madame de 
Schwerendorf desisted, and aban- 
doned the headstrong creature to 
her self-made fate. Only Halka 
looked on without saying anything 
—not volunteering a word of advice 
ene way or the other. She had 
studied the art of dress very deeply 
—had cultivated it, in fact, as one 
of the fine arts—and she alone did 
not think Reata quite as mad as 
did the others. Reata’s appearance 
in the ball-room would either be a 
caricature or a great sucess: it was 
an experiment under which her 
beauty (how Lalka hated to acknow- 
ledge that beauty even to herself !) 
might fail, or else would come out 
more triumphant than ever. It 
was nothing but the insolence of 
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beauty, Halka thought bitterly, 
which made Reata cling so obsti- 
nately to her absurdly-made satin, 
just to show that she could stand 
what another woman could not; 
and many a time Halka said to her- 
self that it would serve her vanity 
right to have a fall—she deserved 
it for her foolish wilfulness; which 
meant simply that the fair Polish 
bride hoped most sincerely that 
Reata was going to make a signal 
fool of herself before everybody’s 
eyes, and in particular before 
Otto’s. 

Reata had been rather surprised 
that day, after the trying-on of her 
dress, when Halka, with unusual 
graciousness, asked her what orna- 
ments she was going to wear round 
her neck. 

“ None,” said Reata, showing her 
surprise very evidently in her face. 
“I have only got a coral necklace, 
and I can’t wear that in mourning.” 

“T could lend you an amethyst 
necklace,” said ILalka, carelessly ; 
“it is sect in silver, and would be 
quite correct in mourning.” 

“Thank you,” replicd Reata, 
accepting the offer, not because she 
was particularly tempted by the 
amethysts, but because she did not 
want to decline the first piece of 
civility that had come from Otto’s 
wife. 

“There are bracelets also to 
match,” added [alka. Perhaps 
you could use them also: I will 
send you the sct to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” Reata sai again, 
wondering what was the reason of 
this suddenly awakened interest. 

If the offer had been meant as 
kindness, it was certainly rather 
unnecessary kindness; for were not 
Reata’s arms and shoulders so 
beautiful that any ornaments to 
cover them could only be detri- 
mental? It was strange that Lal- 
ka, so thoroughly versed in all the 
secrets of woman’s arts, should 
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have failed to see this. Or did she 
fail to see it? 

Whatever doubt there might be 
of Halka’s intentions, there cer- 


tainly could be none of the worth. 


and brilliancy of the ornaments. 
It was a handsome heavy necklace, 
in five rows, large balls of clear 
amethyst hanging by massive silver 
chains, richly wrought, and with 
long silver pendants between, brace- 
lets and ear-rings to match, and also 
an ornament for the hair. 

“I suppose you have no objec- 
tion to my lending these things to 
Fraulein Lackenegg for to-night ?” 
Ilalka said to her husband, on the 
morning of the ball, as she opened 
her jewel-case and began lifting out 
the amethysts. “The poor girl 
seems to have no ornaments at all, 
and [ should be sorry if she were 
to look shabbier than the others. 
Coming along with your party, it 
would not do to have people mak- 
ing remarks.” 

“Certainly it would not do,” 
replied Otto, turning round sharply 
from the contemplation of his own 
features in the glass; and then he 
caught sight of his wife’s calm, 
passionless face, as she bent over 
the jewel-case, and he grew calin at 
once. 

“ Not much chance of her look- 
ing too shabby,” he said lightly, 
“js there?’ while inwardly he 
thought that there was far more 
chance of her looking too lovely for 
his peace. 

“It is strange, though,” went on 
Halka, not heeding his remark, 
“that your aunt should not have 
left her something,—isn’t it? if 
this girl really was such a favourite 
of hers. Old ladies usually leave 
lockets, or necklaces, or jewels of 
some sort, to their companions; and 
from the little I have seen of her, 
she seems to me just the sort of 
clever girl who would get round an 
old lady and get herself handsomely 


remembered. I don’t know her 
much, of course, but that is what 
seems to me,—does it not to you ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know what 
you mean by clever,” answered 
Otto, crossly. “I have never 
studied Fraulein Lackenegg’s char- 
acter.” 

Halka saw that he was getting 
irritated, and desisted at once: she 
was too wise to overshoot her own 
mark. 

“Well, and what shall I wear 
to-night?” she asked, closing the 
jewel-case, and going up to Otto, 
while she laid her hand lightly on 
his shoulder. She had settled her 
toilet down to the minutest detail, 
but this little show of referring to 
him for advice was graceful and 
becoming, and soothed his ruffled 
temper. “I think I should like 
best to wear those pearls you gave 
me, and your brother’s bracelet ; I 
have not had it on yet.” Lalka 
was very sparing of her little 
earesses, but they always came at 
the right moment, and she gained 
her object now, for Otto’s excit- 
ed spirit calmed down under the 
influence of her gentle quicting 
tact. 

“You will let me do your hair 
for you,” Reata had said to Iermine 
that evening: it was a sudden im- 
pulse she had taken. It had struck 
her a minute before that Ilermine 
was looking less cheerful than 
usual, and something moved her to 
show her a little kindness, even 
only a trifling service like this. 
She could not have explained why ; 
there was just an undefined feeling 
that she had something to make up 
to her. 

Hlermine assented gratefully to 
the proposal, and sat down meckly 
before the glass, allowing Reata to 
pull down the flaxen plaits, and 
dispose them as she liked. 

“Oh, Reata, do arrange Ter- 
mine’s hair the same way you did 
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that day at Stcinbihl, with the 
coronct of plaits!” said Gabrielle 
from her sofa. “ You know Arnold 
said she looked like that picture of 
Kriemhilde.” * 

What has become all at once of 
Reata’s kindly impulses towards 
Hermine? She feels a sudden 
desire possessing her to make Her- 
mine look as ugly as possible, and 
she knows she can do it with very 
little effort: she has only to bring 
down those heavy masses of hair 
further on to that already low fore- 
nead, and instead of Kriemhilde, 
Hermine will look like a common- 
place blowzy dairymaid. 

She looked over Termine’s 
shoulder into the glass, and met 
the gaze of Hermine’s blue eyes, 
confiding and calm, and instant 
remorse for her momentary mean- 
ness was the result. 

“What a vile wretch I am, 
heartless and cruel! She shall 
have her chance; I will make her 
look as well as possible,”—and so 
she did. The coronet of plaits was 
pronounced an immense success by 
everybody. 

When the whole company was 
ready to start, and waiting for the 
carriage, a messenger arrived bear- 
ing a gigantic bouquet of crimson 
roses, — fragrant, glowing roses, 
larger and finer than those in the 
‘garden at Steinbihl ; the whole, one 
mass of deep red, and one cloud of 
perfume—roses alone, with nothing 
but their own green leaves to set 
off their burning glory, and each 
rose a perfect specimen in itself. 

“Oh, how beautiful !” exclaimed 
Reata, as she took it in her hand, 
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and bent down to drink in the 
fresh sweetness of their breath. “I 
never thought there would be so 
many; I fancied the Prince meant 
only to get me a little bunch, just 
enough to take in my hand.” 

“And what has he written on 
the card, my dear?” asked Madame 
Schwerendorf, who did not quite 
know whether this affair of the 
bouquet was very satisfactory or 
very much the reverse. 

The Prince had written on his 
card a message expressive of the 
intense anguish he was experienc- 
ing at being suddenly obliged to 
leave D——bad. His mother hav- 
ing received some unexpected in- 
telligence which necessitated her 
instant departure, and disliking to 
travel alone, she had asked her son 
to accompany her—a request he 
was not able to refuse. 

“TI am sorry,” said Reata, as she 
threw away the card. “He is 
really amusing, and especially after 
having been so good-natured about 
the roses,” and a minute after she 
had forgotten all about the Prince 
and his anguish. Not so, however, 
Madame de Schwerendorf, who 
continued ringing changes on this 
subject all the way to the Cursaal. 
“Very imprudent of the Trince, 
my dear, to make himself and you 
so conspicuous! Such a young 
man as he is, too! But the roses 
are beautiful, to be sure; and then 
his having left the place makes 
a difference, to be sure; so nice 
of him to have gone off with his 
mother—shows very good feeling; 
only I wish the bouquet had been 
a little smaller !” 





* One of the heroines of the Nibelungenlied. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX—A “FAUX PAS.” 


““ Why are the joys that will not last 
So perishingly sweet?”’ 


—MOoONTGOMERY. 


“* Liebe steht ihr gar zu schin, 
Schénres hab’ ich nie gesehen!”’ 


Halka was in the ball-room al- 
ready with her husband ; to-day she 
had not carried out her usual prin- 
ciple of coming late, she must be 
there to see the entrance of the 
Bodenbach party—that is to say, 
there was only one person she was 
anxious to see, at whose appearance 
in the ball-room she must be pres- 
ent. It was not long that she was 
left in suspense ; a slight commo- 
tion running round the vast, high- 
pillared, lofty apartment, a whisper, 
a little craning of necks, many faces 
turned towards the door, announced 
the arrival of another party. 

It was the pause after the first 
valse,+so that people had more 
leisure for interest and observation ; 
conversations and flirtations were 
suspended for a brief minute. They 
came in rather like a procession—a 
procession of three pairs. In front 
the old Baron, in the correctest of 
evening dress, giving his arm with 
courtly old-fashioned grace to 
Madame Schwerendorf; next Ller- 
mine, in all the regal splendour of 
her coronct of plaits, and blooming 
with her countless forget-mne-nots, 
on Count Stayn’s arm; then, close 
behind them, so near as almust to 
tread upon Hermine’s much flounc- 
ed train, Reata with her hand rest- 
ing on Arnold’s arm,—Reata, radi- 
ant, happy, smiling, as she answers 
some remark of his, looking down 
at her red roses, proud and shy all 
at once—proud not so much of her 
beauty as of being on his arm, list- 
ening to his words. She thinks 
more of this than of everything 


—GOETHE. 


else ; more of the look he is bend- 
ing on her than of all the dazzling 
lights and gay sounds, or of the 
countless eyes that are turned to- 
wards her. If she were walking 
upon clouds she could not move 
along with more joyous lightness: 
it seems to her that the big black 
wing which she wears in her hair, 
whence it stands out from the dark 
coils as if carved out of them, 
would enable her to fly up into the 
air, away from all sadness; it seems 
to her that she can never again feel 
sad in her life. Not even the long 
heavy satin train, which trails rich 
and plain behind her, can weigh 
her down to the earth and its sor- 
did cares. 

There had been a moment’s 
doubt and hesitation outside the 
ball-room as to who was going to 
give whom their arm. Count Stayn, 
Arnold, Langenfeld, two other gen- 
tlemen, had stepped forward. Her- 
mine had looked up _ expectantly 
towards Arnold; but he, saying 
quickly and rather severely, “ Don’t 
you see, Hermine, that Count Stayn 
is waiting to give you his arm?” 
had turned decidedly towards 
Reata, and constituted himself her 
cavalier. 

The party paused for a minute 
in the middle of the room, to look 
round for places; every eye, every 
eye-glass was fixed on Reata, scru- 
tinising each line of her appearance. 
There were many people there, 
strangers who had come to D bad 
for the ball-day, who had already 
heard of Za belle Mezicuine, and 
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wanted now to see for themselves ; 
there were many who had seen her 
in the daytime, and who wanted to 
see what she was like in full dress 
—whether she lighted up well; 
there was expectance, criticism, 
envy, waiting to dissect and point 
out each flaw. They had not seen 
much of her face as she came along 
holding up her red roses, as if she 
wanted to shicld herself; every 
woman in the room had during 
that minute taken a rapid survey 
of her dress, and concluded that it 
was beautiful. It was not what a 
girl should wear—they would not 
allow their daughters to go in heavy 
satin and rich black Spanish lace, 
nor to put a crow’s wing in their 
hair—but such as it was, it was 
perfect ; more ornaments or trim- 
mings would only have detracted 
from the whole. Such was the 
universal female opinion. [ler 
arms and neck were devoid of 
ornaments, without a ribbon or a 
jewel to deck them, with nothing 
to detract from the matchless lines 
of the shoulders and the curve of 
the throat, with nothing to take 
the eye from off the rounded white- 
ness of the arms. The heavy parure 
of amethysts, which would so effec- 
tually have concealed all this, had 
not been put on after all; or rather 
they had been put on, and then 
‘torn off at the last moment, as in- 
stinct told her that she would be 
better without them. 

Reata raised her head quickly, 
as Hermine and the Count came to 
a standstill in front of them: she 
would have liked to go on walking 
this way with her hand on Arnold’s 
arm for an interminable time to 
come; she let her roses sink down 
to her side, and looked round the 
room wonderingly, with a_ half- 
sinile still on her lips, and as the 
dusky splendour of her eyes shone 
out in their innocent beauty, the 
room was taken by storm. She 
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was beautiful, more beautiful than 
she had ever been before. Even 
Halka, watching with eyes that 
were strained in burning jealousy, 
had to tell herself that it was a 
triumph of beauty,—a triumph as 
complete as ever any woman had 
achieved in or out of a ball-room. 
She pressed her lips tight together, 
and clenched one of her white- 
gloved hands within the other, 
while her eyes shone with a hateful 
gleam. But it was only a second 
of weakness; in the next she had 
remembered that her mouth looked 
too thin when firmly closed, and 
that her white kid gloves would 
probably burst under the violent 
pressure, and she froze back into 
her usual self,—languid, indifferent, 
unemotional. 

Langenfeld, who had been baffled 
in his endeavours to lead in La 
belle Mexicaine, and who had slunk 
in behind the party, looking rather 
like a whipped dog, retired in a 
frenzy of jealous despair into the 
supper-room alongside, and aston- 
ished the waiters who were hannt- 
ing that apartment by comporting 
himself like a maniac, wringing 
his hands and making wild grabs 
at his hair. 

“Why did you take that mon- 
strous thing?’ Arnold asked of 
Reata suddenly, looking down at 
the crimson mound of roses which 
she held in her hand. 

“But it was you who suggested 
the roses yourself,” she answered, 
surprised. 

“Yes; but I did not mean you 
to take a cart-load of them, nor 
that fellow to give them to you.” 

This speech was not exactly a 
courteous one, but Reata, usually 
so mindful of her dignity, took no 
offence at it; the tone of authority 
and displeasure made her feel proud 
and happy. She did not answer 
at once. 

“ At any rate they are beautiful,” 
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she said, holding them up for his 
inspection; “you must acknow- 
ledge that. What docs it matter 
who gave them ?” 

“ But the giver is gone, I suppose 
you know?” In Arnold’s tone 
there was a ring of something very 
like triumph. “ He is not going to 
be here to-night.” 

“Yes, I know; it is a pity, for 
he was very good-natured.” 

“And you are not likely to see 
him again; his mother has taken 
him away out of danger’s reach.” 

She understood him quite well, 
and did not affect not to have done 
so. 

“Quite unnecessary,” she said, 
rather coldly. 

“Is that truce?” he asked, eager- 
ly. Arnold was very rapidly be- 
ginning to lose his usual reserved 
cvolness of manner. “ Are you 
really not miserable at his having 
gone? And you were to have 
danced the second quadrille with 
him—do you not mind that ?” 

“No; why should I? I shall 
dance it all the same, I suppose.” 

“ With whom?” 

“]fow can I tell?’ The first 
person that asks me. One partner 
is as good as another.” She looked 
up again as she spoke, and met his 
eyes fixed almost fiercely on her. 
She hastily turned her head aside, 
and in her confusion had nearly let 
the heavy pile of crimson flowers 
slip out of her hand on to the floor ; 
but Arnold, usually so inattentive 
in rendering any of these services 
to ladies, was, for once in a way, 
equal to the emergency. Stooping 
to arrest the falling roses, his strong 
grasp closed over her trembling 
fingers for a moment, and for one 
brief second he felt her breath 
almost mingling with his. 

“If one partner is as good as 
another, then you will dance it with 
me,” he said, hurriedly, in a tone 
of authority, almost of fierce com- 


mand ; not saying it softly or ten- 
derly, as Otto would have done 
under the same circumstances—not 
acting as Otto had acted once in a 
not dissimilar moment. Llis_res- 
olution was going the same way 
his brother’s had done at the Fire 
Brigade ball: it was like, but it 
was unlike. IIe was not being led 
on step by step by a skilful hand ; 
he was surrendering himself freely, 
with a sort of consistent inconsist- 
ency, if there be such athing. Oh, 
what a great throb of joy her heart 
gave! She lvoked up at him—she 
had the courage to look now—and 
the liquid softness in her eyes was 
answer cnough in itself, though his 
fieree demand had seemed to ask 
for no reply. To “make eyes” at 
men, in the usual acceptation of the 
word, was not one of Reata’s ac- 
complishments: want of practice, 
perhaps? thought some young 
ladies, wishing that Providence had 
bestowed such orbs on them; they 
would have known much _ better 
how to turn them to use. In spite 
of this, or perhaps because of this 
deficiency, Reata’s eyes spoke out 
sometimes more than she wanted, 
more than she meant to betray. It 
was one of these moments now, as 
she looked up at Arnold, and her 
look told him plainly that he was 
better, a thousand times better, 
than any other partner could be. 

“You will dance with me,” he 
said again. 

“] thought you considered dane- 
ing a faux pas,” she said, shyly. 

“That is my business,” he re- 
plied, drawing himsclf up in his 
usual fashion, and recovering his 
lost coolness. 

When Madame de Schweren- 
dorf had disposed herself and her 
charges on convenient seats, there 
was a sort of rush towards them,— 
friends coming up to shake hands, 
gentlemen wanting to be introduced, 
other gentlemen wanting to ask for 
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dances: the two girls were plunged 
in a whirl of talk, of questions and 
answers, of names getting put down 
on cards. Arnold stood a little on 
one side with folded arms, watching 
it all silently. 

Other people besides Arnold had 
speculated upon whether the beau- 
tiful Mexican would be much dis- 
turbed by the abrupt departure of 
Prince D Ile had been very 
assiduous in his attentions, and 
though he was ugly and had a 
squeaky voice, most women would 
have been ready to overlook those 
trifling disadvantages in favour of 
his title and of the accumulated 
income which made him one of the 
most coveted partis in the country. 

“Sharp old woman, the Prin- 
cess,” said one man to another, 
“Got away her precious youth in 
the very nick of time. Ile was 
half mad already, and if he had 
danced with her to-night, his coro- 
net and riches would have been 
laid at her feet. I would have bet 
anything.” 

“ Doesn’t that great hussar fel- 
low with the cyebrows look as if 
he were going in for it too ?” 

“Who, Buodenbach? Not a bit 
of it. That sort of thing is not 
much in his line. I know him 
better than that.” 

“So the amethysts did not suit 





- after all?’ young Baroness Boden- 


bach remarked, the first time that 
she found herself near Reata. Ler 
phrase was put very sweetly, but 
there was a point of interrogation at 
the end of it. 

“No, thank you, they did not 
do,” Reata answered, frankly. “I 
tried them on, but the stones were 
so cold, and the chain scratched my 
neck; and besides, | found that I 
looked better without them,” she 
concluded, with perfect simplicity. 

“Oh, really!” with an enraging 
smile. “ Fraulein Lackenegg seems 
to find it difficult to get used to our 














fetters,” said Dalka, turning her 
head lightly towards the lady be- 
side her. “ Perhaps you have not 
been accustomed to wearing orna- 
ments often ?” 

“No, I am not accustomed to 
wearing them at all,” said Reata, 
readily, too joyous to feel provoked ; 
and then a waltz striking up, she 
moved off on her partner’s arm, 
whirled into the midst of the 
dancers — light, supple, her feet 
moving instinctively to the music, 
enjoying the movement and the 
excitement and the brilliancy about 
her, valsing as well as the most 
routiné valsers in the room, and 
with twenty times their grace of 
motion. 

Otto, standing with his back 
against one of the lofty pillars, 
looked after her, his finely-marked 
brows drawn together in similar- 
ity to one of Arnold’s portentous 
frowns, his face paler than was its 
wont. When he had stood watch- - 
ing her for a minute he turned 
away impatiently. He saw Halka, 
just released from the arm of a 
partner, sinking down to her seat, 
with her pearl-grey satin falling in 
folds around her, and the pearls on 
her neck shining white and soft; 
and with a sudden movement, as if 
to shut out that other vision, he 
went up and asked his wife to waltz 
with him. 

Ialka did not jump at the pro- 
posal, as might have been expected, 
seeing that Otto was the only per- 
son in the room whom she really 
cared to dance with. It is usual 
for newly-married couples to dance 
together, and just for this very 
reason she did not wish to put her- 
self on a level with every other 
newly-married bride. If Otto had 
danced with her, she would only 
have had the pleasure of a waltz; 
whereas if he did not, he might re- 
main under the delusion that he 
had really wished for that waltz— 
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and the thing thus withheld would 
gain greater worth in his eyes. 
Quickly she weighed the pros and 
cons, and then leaning a little more 
back, and fanning herself, she an- 
swered, “No, thank you, Otto; 
we are not going to play the sen- 
timental before people, are we?” 
(As if they ever did it behind 
people!) “I have no right to claim 
you to-night; you had far better 
go and “make yourself generally 
useful; it will probably be ex- 
pected.” This was to bring the 
sense of his social importance well 
before his uund; and it had its 
right effect, for Otto was casily 
flattered, and, besides, deeply grate- 
ful at being let off from any senti- 
mental display. Halka yet pushed 
her tactics further, apparently en- 
croaching upon dangerous ground, 
but placing herself in reality on the 
safest side. 

“ Have you not danced yet with 
Fraulein Lackenegg? It scems the 
correct thing to do to-night; and 
as she has come with our party, it 
would not do if any of us were to 
appear inattentive to her.” 

“No, I have not danced at all 
rots replied Otto, surprised. He 

ad been trying during the last few 
days to make out whether Halka 
did or not suspect anything of the 

assages which had passed between 

imself and Reata. And now as 
she looked up, putting her question 
serenely, he came to the conclusion 
that she certainly could not have 
guessed anything. Clever men are 
so easily hoodwinked by moderately 
clever women ! 

“I think you ought to dance 
with her as well as with [ermine 
Schwerendorf and your other ac- 
guaintances. You cannot have 


any objection, surely, for Fraulein 
Lackenegg seems to dance well, and 
she really is very handsome; don’t 
you think so?” 

“ Yes,” Otto answered, mechani- 


eally, fecling that the world was all 
turning upside down. 

Acting on Hlalka’s advice, the 
very next time that he saw Reata 
free, he hastened up to her and 
offered himself. He was all in a 
whirl; his head and his ideas were 
topsy-turvy. Being expressly sent 
by his wife to dance with the girl 
whose beauty was maddening him; 
ordered into the very jaws of temp- 
tation, it seemed to him; and 
Halka looking on unmoved, carry- 
ing on quiet conversation with her 
neighbour. The very sight of her 
calmness acted as a safeguard. If 
he had seen her watching him with 
flurried anxiety, it might have 
pushed him to some picce of folly. 

There was not a word said dur- 
ing that turn between Otto and 
Reata, and it was only when she 
was half-way round the room that 
she fully realised that it was Otto 
she was dancing with—it was Otto’s 
arm that was round her waist, 
Otto’s hand that was clasping 
hers at that moment. She ought 


-to have sunk into the earth, she 


told herself, remembering what he 
had once been to her; remem- 
bering how often he had he'd her 
hand when that hand was to have 
been his, and how his arm had 
been put round her waist, one 
short year ago, with the right of 
an affianced bridegroom. But some-~ 
how she could not feel ashamed, as 
she ought to have done. She was 
surprised and shocked at herself, 
but it was no use. They were 
nothing to each other now: he 
was nothing to her, and she could 
be nothing to him. It was dread- 
ful to think that she could thus 
quietly dance round the room with 
the man whom she had once ex- 
we eae to go through life with, who 
iad professed to: be her lover; nay, 


‘whom she herself had once loved, 


and now — another woman’s hus- 


band. She felt perfectly indiffer- 
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ent, although it was wrong and 
unnatural, she told herself, to be so. 
In fact it was rather pleasant than 
otherwise, Otto danced so well, and 
steered her and her heavy satin 
train so skilfully among the knots 
of dancers. A little later in the 
evening, the ice being broken, Otto 
danced with her once or twice 
again— even spoke to her, such 
commonplace remarks as may pass 
between the most indifferent ac- 
quaintances. alka might have 
heard every word without cause for 
displeasure. Whatever past there 
had been between them, it was 
over now; it seemed buried, never 
to be disinterred; buried deep 
down by him, and guarded by 
many things—by necessity, by 
vanity, by expediency, by the 
very consciousness of his mortifica- 
tion — and buried still deeper by 
her in the deep grave of oblivion 
and indifference. Otto suffered 
acutely, of course; for how could 
it be otherwise? Only just at this 
moment he suffered Jess than he 
has suffered, and than he will suffer 
later. Every great misery has its 
reaction, at least for atime; it is 
impossible to go on suffering very 
acutcly forever. The very fact of 
having gone through such torments 
of suffering, of having reached the 
climax of his situation, and put 


- the insurmountable barrier, between 


himself and Reata, served to blunt 
him for the moment, enough to 
enable him to play his part in the 
little social comedy with tolerable 
success, 

Of course Langenfeld did not 
remain the whole evening in the 
supper-room, tearing out his hair 
and wringing his hands, Even 
long before the first quadrille raised 
him to a state of brief felicity, he 
had smoothed back his ill-used 
hair, and returned to the ball-room. 
The second quadrille was now 
drawing near, the time for Arnold 








to make his faux pas, for of course 
he had not danced as yet. He had 
stood in the doorway most of the 
time watching the dancers; and 
during one waltz, which Reata had 
been too tired to dance, he had sat 
by her side. People had not been 
slow in noticing this; and now, as 
he took his place in the quadrille 
with Reata on his arm, comments 
became more general. But ak 
though people made remarks to 
each other, nobody ventured to 
say a chaffing word to Arnold. 
Ile stood there, grave and rather 
rigid, evidently very much upon 
his dignity, with a look that said 
very plainly that he was account- 
able to no one for his actions— 
his very uniform, which he wore 
on this occasion, seeming to add 
to the severity of his appearance. 
Even Langenfeld, much as_ he 
would have liked, did not dare to 
remind him of his broken resolu- 
tion. Langenfeld was their vis-a- 
vis, dancing with Fraulein Melanie, 
whose acorn- crowned head and 
brilliant verdure of dress would 
have been enough to frighten away 
a less bold man than Langenfeld, 
who, with lugubrious grimness, 
had selected the very plainest girl 
in the room for his partner. 

Somebody, of course, had been 
kind enough to call the notice of 
the old Baron to the marked atten- 
tion his eldest son was paying to 
the Mexican girl, but for once in 
his life the old Baron refused to 
get flurried immediately. 

“ Arnold is so sensible; no dan- 
ger of anything. He is only doing 
what he thinks proper, considering 
all that we owe to the memory of 
my poor cousin Olivia.” 

“Yes, yes, that is all very fine,” 
answered the other, who was no 
Jess: than the Baron’s best friend 
with the hooked nose and the one 
arm. “But whatever you may 
owe to the memory of your cousin 
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Olivia, it surely does not require 
him to sit beside that girl during 
the whole of that waltz, and to be 
following her with his eyes when- 
ever she is dancing.” 

“Yes, to be sure, to be sure; 
ww you are right. Following 

er about when she is dancing, you 
say? that will never do. 1 have 
never known Arnold do that sort 
of thing before.” 

“JIave you ever known him to 
be in love before?” asked his 
hooked-nosed friend, dryly. 

“Oh dear,.no; never. But you 
surely do not think he is in love 
now ?” 

“I never said anything of the 
sort; | was only calling your at- 
tention to facts.” 

“ But he couldn’t marry her, you 
know,” said the Baron, more hope- 
fully. “She is of no family; and 
you know about my uncle Max’s 
will.” 

“Yes, I know all about it, but I 
advise you to be careful.” 

“What do you mean? Had 
not I better go and stop him at 
once?” asked the Baron in great 
agitation, glancing towards where 
his son was taking place in the 
quadrille, as if meditating a sudden 
rush in that direction. 

“You had better Jeave him in 
peace,” replied the other, with a 
qnict chuckle, “unless you want to 
make matters worse.” The Gen- 
eral was himself an old bachelor, 
but his personal observations bad 
taught him that young men of 
Arnold’s temperament were better 
left in peace under the circum- 
stances, 

“Arnold is so sensible,” the old 
Baron said again, but a little less 
hopefully, and with a‘ little more 
flurry than the first time. 

Reata’s second quadrille was by 
no means an improvement on her 
first. In fact, as far as making 
mistakes, and getting entangled, 


and losing her place, and finding 
herself in somebody else’s went, it 
was a far worse specimen of danc- 
ing. Arnold never was very talk- 
ative, and he did not speak very 
much now: he did not make 
amusing remarks, as the Prince 
would have done; or ridiculous 
ones, as Langenfeld had done. 
What he did say was commonplace 
enough, but the sound of his voice 
alone sufficed to jumble up all the 
figures in her mind, and make her 
forget everything but the present 
moment of unalloyed felicity. But 
when does felicity remain unalloyed 
for long? Reata’s felicity remained 
unalloyed during three whole fig- 
ures. In the middle of the fourth 
a sudden shade of unrest seemed to 
alight on her face; her eyes wan- 
dered about the room in search of 
something. Arnold, having just 
rescued her from a new picce of 
confusion, noticed this shade of 
disturbance. 

“Are you not too tired to go on 
dancing? Would you not like to 
sit down ?” 

The rooms had grown consider- 
ably fuller within the last half- 
hour; there was a fresh accession 
of people—men who had been 
dining late, or had been gambling 
in the card-rooms, and now came 
lounging in, and stood in groups 
or knots, watching the progress of 
the quadrille. 

“No, thank you, I am_ quite 
well; only I had an odd sensation 
for a moment, as if a serpent were 
looking at me.” 

“A serpent!” repeated Arnold, 
with at least three points of ex- 
clamation in his voice. 

“Yes; don’t you know the 
feeling ?” 

“ No, I can’t say I do.” 

“Oh, 1 forgot, you have never 
been in Mexico; but don’t you 
know the feeling of being watched 
by something familia: and. unpleas- 
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ant? It makes one feel sick and 
giddy ; don’t you know?” 

She was looking up at him with 
anxious inquiry, with that shade 
of unrest still on her face. Arnold 
was not subject to nervous fancies, 
and was in general not very tol- 
erant of them in others, but the 
unaffected truth in her upturned 
eyes must have convinced him, for 
he expressed no further disbelief 
in the serpent, or whatever the 
undefined monster might turn out 
to be. 

The quadrille over, Arnold did 
not secm in a hurry to leave his 
partner yet: he did not take her 
back to her place, but began prom- 
enading about the room, as many 
of the other couples were doing. 
ermine, on the Count’s arm, was 
following in the same stream, 
the Count talking very earnestly. 
llermine did not smile nor answer ; 
she looked on in front of her, ful- 
lowing with her eyes the direction 
which Arnold had taken. She 
was looking very tired, harassed, 
out of her usual placidity; her 
blue flounces had lost their fresh- 
ness, and her blue eyes were a 
little dim. She had had a good 
deal of admiration and a great 
deal of attention to-night, but she 
had not had what she wanted. 

“Will you not listen to me?’ 


“Count Stayn was saying, not look- 


ing down at her exactly, for she 
was nearly the same height as he 
was, but looking at her. Le had 
hardly left her side for a minute 
the whole evening: he was very 
much in carnest, but not diffident 
—according to all human manner 
of foresight he must be success- 
ful. Langenfeld, who had rapidly 
got rid of his green-robed, wide- 
mouthed, small-cyed partner, and 
was now coming along briskly in 
search of Reata (for he did not see 
why Arnold should have the mon- 
opuly now, just because he had 










danced the quadrille with her), 
perceived the expression on the 
Count’s face, and ~ understanding 
that something serious was going 
on, went past quickly, so as not 
to disturb such a critical moment. 
There was another room off the 
ball- room, less large, less lofty, 
with seats for non-dancers, and 
into this room some of the dancers 
were straying in couples and trios, 
to enjoy the greater coolness, Ar- 
nold and Reata among the others. 
Langenfeld, looking about wildly, 
caught sight of them just as they 
were passing through the door, and 
hastened forward; but before he 
could reach them, there arose an 
interruption, an obstacle, something 
which turned matters differently. 

Just as they entered the other 
room, Arnold was surprised by feel- 
ing the hand which lay on his arm 
make a sudden convulsive move- 
ment, the effect of a violent start 
apparently; for on lovking at 
Reata he perceived that the colour 
had left her cheeks, and that she 
was staring at somebody or some- 
thing with eyes very wide open. 
Following their direction, Arnold 
next saw a man who had been 
lounging on one of the seats, and 
was now rising and coming towards 
them, with an odious smile, Arnold 
thought, on his face. The man was 
youngish, very fresh-coloured, and 
with a thick head of black hair: he 
was in evening dress, and a general 
impression was conveyed of there 
being too much white shirt seen, 
not so over-white, either; also a 
general impression of snobbishness 
and bad ctyle. 

“What is the matter, and who 
is that fellow? Am 1 to knock 
him down ?” asked Arnold, looking 
iu surprise from Reata to the man 
advancing towards them. 

“Oh, don’t—for heaven’s sake 
don’t!” she answered, in frightened 
tones. “I must speak to him.” 
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“Do you know him?” Arnold 
asked, severely. 

“ Yes, I know him—I knew him 
in Mexico; I must speak to him 
at once ;” and there was no time 
for more parley, for the stranger 
had reached them, and was going 
through a flourishing bow to Reata. 

“ What an unexpected pleasure,” 
he was beginning, when she inter- 
rupted him in trembling _ haste, 
talking in a language that was 
strange to Arnold’s cars, but which 
he knew to be Spanish. The man 
with the abundance of white shirt 
looks up suddenly with an expres- 
sion of incredulous stupefaction on 
his face, and makes some half-inter- 
rogative reply in the same language. 
To this she answers again, a some- 
what longer phrase, and it seems 
to Arnold, who is standing by the 
while like a poker, that her tone 
is almost an imploring one. Can 
she be asking any favour of this 
unwashed- looking snob? Can she 
be in his power? Horrible thought. 

The expression of stupefied in- 
credulity on the stranger’s face 
gives way to one of confidential 
mystery, and the odious smile be- 
gins to reappear upon his lips. 
Reata takes her hand from Arnold’s 
arm, and stands for a minute be- 
tween the two men, irresolute as to 
what she shall do. She has not 
got her roses in her hand now— 
they are too heavy to hold always, 
and she has left them over there in 
the ball-room. There is no speck 
of colour about her, not even in her 
cheeks, for she is still very pale. 
Not as brilliantly, radiantly beauti- 
ful, as when she made her entrance 
to- night, but very lovely yet, stand- 
ing there slight and stately though 
trembling, her eyes looking large 
and black under their lashes. One 
heavy twist of her hair has got 
unfastened in dancing, and hangs 
down her back like an ebony 


rope. 
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Arnold meanwhile is measuring 
the stranger off into inches. 

“You will excuse me,” she says 
quickly, without looking at Arnold, 
“T have something to say to this 
gentleman—to Mr. Fadenhecht;” 
and then, to Arnold's infinite, inex- 
pressible disgust, she lays her hand 
on the other man’s arm, and moves 
off with him. 

“Yes, something to say—just 
so,” Mr. Fadenhecht mutters, as he 
favours Arnold with a friendly nod, 
Arnold returning the nod with a 
stiff and shadowy inclination, and 
then turning stalks out of the room, 
and away from the ball, and does 
not appear again that night. As 
he was striding quickly down the 
steps, somebody else brushed past 
him, and by the gaslight he recog- 
nised Count Stayn, looking graver 
than Arnold had seen him yet, ab 
though he always was a grave man. 

After every ball dozens of little 
scenes are enacted at home in the 
privacy of people’s chambers. No- 
body ever goes to bed at once, the 
instant they find themselves back 
in their room. Be your feet ever 
so stiff with dancing, nerves and 
imagination are too much excited 
to consent to the rapid transition 
from gaslights and music, to quict- 
ude and a night-light. Those little 
scenes, joyful or sad, according to 
what the ball has brought, would 
be quite as interesting to watch as 
the ball itself, only nobody ever 
has the opportunity of watching 
them ; every person has but their 
one little scene. No doubt there 
are dozens of these little scenes go- 
ing on after this ball, too, like after 
any other: perhaps Fraulein Mel- 
anie, with her acorn wreath, is go- 
ing through a little scene of her 
own. Why should she not? But 
we have not to do with her, 

Halka is in her room, sitting be- 
fore her glass; she has taken off 
her pearl-grey satin, and is wrapped 
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in a long dressing-gown of pale 
blue. She is getting her hair 
gently brushed out of the sem- 
blance of tow into which it has 
been frizzled for the evening. 
There are two or three long curls, 
and a bunch of small frizzy ones, 
reposing on the toilet-table. Llalka 
never makes any attempt at con- 
eealing these little accessories to her 
toilet from Otto, knowing well that 
he must find them out in time, and 
that it was wiser to take the initia- 
tive and accustom him to accept these 
things as a matter of course. 

Otto is sitting on the sofa, and 
beginning slowly to pull off his 
gloves, one finger after another. 

“What a very strange man that 
was at the ball—the one who was 
giving his arm to Fraulein Lacken- 
egg after the second quadrille! did 
you notice him ?” 

The maid who is brushing out 
Tlalka’s hair is a Frenchwoman, and 
does not understand anything but 
her native tongue, so that her pres- 
ence is no obstacle to conversation. 

“No, I did not,” said Otto, begin- 
ning to pull off his second glove. 

“T never saw anything so dread- 
ful in my life; such a costume!” 
and alka shuddered delicately. 
“And such free-and-casy vulgar 
manners! I wonder how Frauicin 
Lackenegg could stand him: she 
‘must surely have got used now to a 
different sort of society !” 

No answer from Otto: he is very 
tired — fagged to death with the 
long strain of the evening, and he 
has no energy remaining either for 
talking or thinking. Jlalka does 
not pursue this subject, although 
she has made a note in her mind of 
several little signs concerning that 
stranger, which have excited her 
curiosity ; but she begins another. 

“It was a very good ball; don’t 
you think so? So brilliant and 
animated, and so many pretty faces; 
but I think that Fraulein Lacken- 





egg was quite the prettiest girl in 
the room.” 

There was nothing to find fault 
with in the words; but all the 
same, they seemed to imply some 
lowering to Reata, which was not 
definable exactly, and Otto was far 
too much worn out in mind and 
body to attempt defining it; he 
simply remained silent, and rolled 
up his gloves into a round hard 
ball. 

“Tt struck me though, to-night,” 
continues Llalka, bending forward a 
little nearer to the glass,—*“ it struck 
me that it is rather imprudent of 
your father to have such a hand- 
some girl stay in the house. 
Your brother is young, after all, 
and there might be danger in such 
constant intercourse.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Otto. “Arnold is so——” sensible, 
he might have said, or “so differ- 
ent from me;” but he did not— 
he finished his phrase differently. 
“Arnold is such a cut-and-dry fel- 
low, and such a stiff-backed aristo- 
crat in his ideas, he never would 
think of anything of the sort ad 

“My dear Otto, how quickly 
your ideas travel! I never sug- 
gested the possibility of Arnold’s 
ever thinking of marrying her; but 
I really think that he has been 
making an unnecessary display of 
his admiration to-night.” 

“And even if he should,” Otto 
went on, hardly having hecded 
llalka’s words, and following only 
his own train of thought. “ Le is 
not at all the sort of man to attract 
a girl like her—I am sure of that.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Halka, quict- 
ly; and there the conversation 
dropped. 

This was in the hotel where the 
young Bodenbach couple had their 
rooms: there was another conversa- 
tion going on in the Swiss build- 
ing, where the other portion of the 


party lodged. 
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Hermine was standing upright 
in her crushed ball-dress: she was 
wont to be very sleepy after balls, 
but she was not sleepy to-night. 
The flaxen plaits were rough and 
disordered, and the twenty-four 
bouquets of forget-me-nots—those 
bouquets which had all of them 
been sewed on for Arnold, but at 
which he had not even glanced— 
were flattened and ugly. 

“Why did Count Stayn go away 
so early?’ Madame Schwerendorf 
was asking. “ Ife disappeared all of 
a sudden.” 

“T hope he will never come back,” 
gasped Hermine. 

“But, my dear child, pour 
Tamour de Dieu! what do you 
mean? IIas he not spoken to you ? 
I thought it was all as good as 
certain.” 

“Yes, he spoke to me—but—but 
I sent him away.” 

“Sent him away! Refused him! 
Quelle idée /’’ Madame de Schwer- 
endorf almost screamed out; and 
then, seeing the expression of her 
daughter's face, she went on quickly : 
“Don’t look so unhappy about it, 
dearest child—I am not going to 
scold you. Of course you must 
choose for yourself—and the ball 
has been such a success, and every- 
body admired you so much; I was 
told so ever so often, and your dress 
was so pretty * But in the 
middle of this brilliant enumera- 
tion Madame Schwerendorf was 
stopped short by Hermine flinging 
herself suddenly and _ heavily into 
her mother’s arms, and bursting 
into passionate sobs upon her neck. 
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She was worn out, weary, sick at 
heart with waiting for something 
that was not coming, and which she 
now knew would never come ! 

Two doors off, Reata, still in full 
ball state, is standing before her 
glass with clasped hands. Iler red 
roses, still smelling sweetly, but no 
longer the fresh-glowing roses of 
last night, are tossed on the table 
beside her. Neither is she the 
same Reata she was last night— 
triumphant and joyous. Iler eyes 
are burning deep and dark, and 
there is an expression of misery in 
her face. 

“IT had almost forgotten all 
about it,” she is thinking, wretch- 
edly. “And I remembered it all 
when I saw that man’s face; it 
must have come sooner or later; 
but why could I not have been 
happy a little longer? But I can- 
not speak now, I cannot throw my- 
self at his head—I will not speak.” 
And she stamped her foot on the 
ground, and threw up her dark 
head, where the crow’s wing still 


stood out in bold outline. She 
looked at her own image in the 
lass. 


“And even if I were now to 
speak it would be of no use, I 
should lose him. I should lose him 
either way, and I deserve it for my 
folly.” 

And she turned away slowly 
from the looking-glass, dry-eyed 
but wretched. Everybody is talking 
of her triumph to-night, but to her 
it is no more than a miserable 


failure. 
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CHAPTER XL.—GUESS-WORK. 


“ Vorrei - l'affanno 
nder lo 


Nasco! 


vorrei 


E mentre i dubbj miei, 
Cosi crescendo vanno 
Tutto spiegar non oso, 
Tutto non so tacer.” 


Back at Steinbihl; out of the 
whirl, the movement, the gaicty of 
D. bad, away from the frothy 
river and the pine-woods; back in 
the quiet house with the green 
shutters, and the weather - beaten 
wall, and the alley of horse-chest- 
nut trees. It had all been very 
sudden and unlooked for, and done 
with little or no premeditation. 
They had not got through half of 
their projected stay; the lodgings 
were engaged for a fortnight longer 
when their unexpected exit had 
come to pass. 

A sudden change for the worse 
had taken place in Gabriclle’s health 
and spirits. Little causes produce 
great effects, we are told in our 
copy-books, and it proved truce here, 
if indeed it can be called a small 
cause, all the misery and irritation 
of nerves produced by noisy people 
overhead. The Swiss houses at 
D bad, although they were very 
pretty to look at, were not supposed 
to do more than to lodge people 








‘during the summer months, and 


were therefore not so solid of struc- 
ture as might have been desired. 
The ceiling creaked under the tread 
of each of the six boisterous chil- 
dren overhead. The course of their 
games, usually leap-frog or nine- 
pins, and of their quarrels, could 
have been followed without difli- 
culty by anybody who cared to do 
so. Arnold, of course, was told 
that he must do something: there 
were complaints made, and entrea- 
ties, and threats, all to no purpose ; 
the leap-frog and the nine-pins con- 
tinued, and Gabrielle went from one 


—METASTASIO. 


fit of hysterical tears into another. 
Within the space of two days she 
lost all the little strength which she 
had slowly been gathering; she 
lost all her delight in D bad, 
in the view from the window and 
the fir-woods. Ler father offered 
to take other rooms at once, but she 
would not hear of it. The whole 
place was horrible, she said; she 
was tired of it, and she wanted to 
be back at Steinbihl. 

The final climax was reached on 
the day after the ball, when Gabni- 
elle, dozing on her sofa, was awak- 
ened by a noise of howling and 
rattling, and there came racing in 
by the half-open door, mad with 
terror, and half wild with pain, 
Chéri harnessed with twine to a 
red-painted toy-cart, hung with 
bells, and dashing about upside 
down from side to side behind the 
terrified animal. 

Gabrielle screamed, and had a 
fainting fit, and had to lie flat on 
her back with smelling-salts for the 
rest of that day. 

Arnold was again told that he 
must do something, and he did do 
something, tho more readily that 
his temper was decidedly short that 
day. He thrashed the first of the 
half-dozen boys he met, eliciting 
such piercing yells that Gabrielle 
nearly had a second fainting fit. 
The doctor was sent for, and said 
the same thing as Dr. K had 
said, that the invalid’s fancies must 
be humoured. So packing up in all 
haste, the party turned their backs 
upon the hills and pine-woods of 
D——bad; and two days after 
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the bail-day the Bodenbachs and 
Schwerendorfs were back at their 
respective homes, while Otto and 
his wife went straight to Vienna, 
to establish themselves in their villa 
there. 

It had been settled long before, 
and was now ratified in the haste 
of parting, that Arnold and _ his 
father were to make a run to Vienna 
next month to enjoy a sight of the 
Exhibition, and their friends the 
Scliwerendorfs held out hopes of 
going there at the same time. 

The departure of the young Bo- 
denbach couple from D bad had 
taken place about two hours carlier 
than that of the rest of the party; 
and during the ten minutes’ in- 
terval, when Halka was waiting 
ready dressed for the carriage, while 
Otto had gone off to hurry it, there 
had been a little conversation be- 
tween Arnold and his sister-in-law 
—lLlermine, who had outwardly re- 
covered her usual placidity, sitting 
in the room engaged in fitting up 
her travelling-bag for the journey. 
Reata was in her own room, prob- 
ably going through some ceremony 
of the same sort. She had not 
shown much all yesterday ; she said 
that the ball had tired her, and 
that she preferred being left alone. 
Once or twice, when she had joined 
the others, it had seemed to Reata 
that Arnold spoke less to her than 
usual, and her jealous fancy made 
her notice every word he said to 
Ilermine. Very likely it was only 
the hurry and confusion and dis- 
comfort which affected him, and 
very likely he did not speak to 
Hermine oftener than usual; but 
her morbid imagination distorted 
everything, and made her more and 
more restless and dissatisfied. Was 
he angry with her on account of 
that unfortunate rencontre with Mr. 
Fadenhecht? What ought she to 





do? She could not see clearly, or 
think clearly, in the midst of this 
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bustle. She could not say or do 
anything till they were back at 
Steinbiihl, and then she would try 
to think, and see what was her best 
course, for there were many doubts 
and perplexities weighing on her 
mind just then. Should she tell 
everything, and be done with these 
hateful mysteries for ever? But 
no; again she trembled when she 
thought of what might be the pos- 
sible effects of her confession—the 
surprise, probably the reproaches 
she would have to endure. And 
how explain, how get anybody to 
believe that she is innocent of an 

moral consciousness of guilt? that 
she had done what was wrong think- 
ing it was right, or at least allow- 
able? Is it not madness to expect 
others to place themselves in her 
place, see with her eyes, through 
the medium of her strangely trained 
mind, when at that moment even 
she herself has learned to regard 
it differently? There is a code of 
right and wrong which stands up- 
right throughout the world, but the 
interpretation is modified according 
to classes and countries. How was 
she to have guessed that that which 
in her Mexican wilds would have 
seemed a trifle not worth regarding 
was in Europe a heinous fault ? 

No, she tells herself over and 
over again, she cannot do it while 
she is alone; she must have some- 
body to stand by her, and take her 
part against everybody. In a few 
weeks she will have somebody, she 
hopes; but even then she still 
trembles at what she must go 
through. Arnold, with his stern 
sense of justice, his withering con- 
tempt for any deceit, will he not 
spurn and despise her? She felt 
sure he would; it seemed to her 
that she could see the way in 
which he would knit his eyebrows 
together, and draw himself up to 
his fullest height, and turn away 
and never speak to her again. He 
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might have cared for her otherwise 
—he had begun to care for her 
already, she had seen that — but 
his love would die in contempt 
when she lifted that veil which 
she had wilfully woven with her 
own hands. Ife had begun to care 
for her already—yes, she told her- 
self repeatedly; but would he ever 
have gone further? Would he have 
sacrificed his prejudices of caste by 
selecting a low-born girl for his wife ? 
Thousands of thoughts as confused 
and harassing as these, had_ been 
circling round and round in Reata’s 
brain, ever since that moment when 
she turned away from her mirror 
with dry eyes but a sinking heart; 
and hour by hour her doubts, by 
dint of brooding over them in a 
state of mind highly strung, and 
with an imagination “always | prone 
to excitement, had gained in dimen- 
sions, till now, a few hours before 
the departure from D bad, she 
literally does not know which way 
to turn, in order to escape from the 
perplexities which she sees on all 
sides. 

While Arnold and Ilalka are 
talking in the drawing-room, and 
Hermine is fitting up her travel- 
ling-bag for the journey, Reata is 
pacing up and down the room 
feverish and disturbed. 

“If only there was one person 
‘whose advice I could ask, or I 
think I shall go mad! My head 
is aching wildly already. I ought 
to speak, I know. Oh, why am I 
such a coward? But I cannot bear 
to be spurned and despised by him. 
In three weeks, perhaps a fortnight, 
she must be here, and then I will 
go away, far away, not to Mexico, 
perhaps that is too far (with an 





unconscious afterthought), and then - 


they shall know everything; but I 
shall not be there to see it.” And 
so on and on in a restless round. 
She is rapidly working herself into 
the state of mind which makes 
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women commit follies to be re- 
pented of ever afterwards. 

“T am sorry not to have scen 
Fraulein , Lackenegg to say good- 
bye to,” Ilalka was saying to 
Arnold, while she ‘pulled on her 
gloves for the journey. “But I 
had really quite forgotten all about 
her; she has kept herself so hidden 
these last two days. Perhaps Ller- 
mine,” turning towards her, “ will 
be kind enough to make my adicus 
for me. She is not ill, I suppose ?” 

“T don’t think she is quite well,” 
answered Ilermine from over her 
travelling-bag. “She complains of 
a fearful headache.” 

“Oh, indeed! It would be a 
nuisance if she were to knock u 
just now when Gabrielle is in wh 
need of care.” 

“Gabriclle has got her maid to 
look after her,” said Arnold, with a 
little temper. “She cannot always 
expect Fraulein Reata to be atten- 
dant on her.” 

Arnold’s relations towards his 
sister-in-law were of a somewhat 
distant nature, and the conversa- 
tions between them were few and 
far between. In theory he ap- 

roved of her thoroughly ; ; she was 
just the lady-like, aristocratic, quiet 
woman best qualified to have be- 
come a member of the Bodenbach 
family; but in practice, somehow 
or other, she was not as thoroughly 
congenial to him as all these qualifi- 
cations might have been supposed 
to make her. Perceiving the shade 
of temper in Arnold’s manner now, 
Ilalka changed her drift impercep- 
tibly. 

“ Well, Gabrielle will have to get 
accustomed to doing without: her; 
she will not be staying with you 
always, I suppose ” 

“] suppose not,” Arnold replied 
shortly, as the possibility of Reata’s 
departure occurred to him for the 
first time. 

“You don’t know whether she 
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has any relations to whom she 
intends to go ultimately? or do 
you think she intends taking an- 
other situation?’ Halka would 
have preferred working up to the 
point with more nicety, but the 
time was short, and the carriage 
might appear any minute. 

“T don’t know anything about 
her relations,” he answered, ignor- 
ing the latter part of the speech. 
“She has got relations in this 
country, I know; but there seems 
to be some quarrel or misunder- 
standing which prevents her being 
received by them at present. In 
any case, she is perfectly aware 
that she can have a home in my 
father’s house for as long as she 
chooses to avail herself of it.” 

“But that is just it, my dear 
Arnold; for how long will she 
choose to avail herself of it? No 
delicate-minded person would be 
content with that peculiar sort of 

osition for long, and I am sure 
raulein Lackenegg would not. 
Have you any notion how she has 
been left by your aunt ?” 

“No; I have no notion about 
how my aunt has disposed of her 
money. I don’t think she had even 
the power of disposing of any of it 
in favour of her friends; she cer- 
tainly had not the power to leave 
any to us.” 

“ And do you really mean to say” 
—with a little feigned surprise— 
“that you have not heard anything 
further from Mexico? That is just 
what I was asking Otto about the 
other day. Ilave you never re- 
ceived any further intimation of 
the death ?” 

“Never any,” answered Arnold, 
with a guilty feeling of having 
forgotten all about the matter late- 
ly, and of having completely over- 
looked the fact that the reply to his 
letter to Mexico was now more than 


due. 
“How very strauge! And is 
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Fraulein Lackenegg not able to 
throw any light upon this extra- 
ordinary silence? Jlave you never 
asked her ?” 

“Oh, but Reata does not like to 
talk about Miss Bodenbacli’s death,” 
explained Hermine, innocently. 
“We never ask her about it, be- 
cause it makes her so unhappy.” 

Halka made a slight movement. 
with her head, which for her was 
as much as pricking up her ears, 

“How very strange!” she said 
again, refiectively. “So that actu- 
ally you have got no further evi- 
dence of your aunt’s death than 
that certificate of burial which was 
sent you by Fraulcin Lackenegg ?” 

“No other,” answered Arnold, 
provoked at the catechism he was 
getting put through. Llalka was 
silent for a minute, and apparently 
engaged in the contemplation of the 
ivory handle of her parasol. LIler- 
mine, having completed the ar- 
rangements of her bag, had gone 
over to the other side of the room, 
and was collecting various small} 
trifles from off the table. 

“TIT suppose you are quite sure 
that your aunt is dead?” Malka 
said suddenly, in a lower voice, 
looking up at Arnold. 

He started violently, and returned 
her look of inquiry by one of haughty 
surprise. 

“ ‘What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, I mean nothing—nothing 
at all ; there is no reason for excite- 
ment. It was only an idea that 
passed through my mind. One 
does hear of such very strange 
things sometimes; and do you 
know, Arnold,” went on Halka 
more quickly, as the sound of ap- 
proaching carriage-wheels met her 
ear, “it has sometimes struck me 
that there is some mystery afloat 
about this matter, which Fraulein 
Lackenegg seems anxious to screen. 
It may not be anything bad ”— 
noticing the expression of his face 
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—“but I advise you to be careful. 
Did you notice that odd-looking 
man she was talking to at the ball? 
It was just after the second qua- 
drille. She was speaking to him 
very eagerly; and I do not think 
he can be a mere indifferent ac- 
quaintance, from the way she spoke 
and looked. You were gone by 
that time, I think, so you could 
not have observed him.” And 
then, before there was time for 
Arnold to make any answer, the 
door was opened by Otto, and they 
were in the bustle of departure. 

By the evening of that same day 
the Bodenbachs were back at Stcin- 
bihl; and the very next morning 
Arnold walked down to the village 
to make inquiries at the post-office 
concerning the letter which he had 
despatched to Mexico in the middle 
of April. The doubts and the train 
of ideas which Halka had engen- 
dered were fermenting in his mind. 
Ile was too large-minded to have 
given birth to those suspicions him- 
self, but he was human enough to 


be affected by them, now that the 


seed of them was strewn. Ile was 
torn between vague suspicions and 
furious jealousy; between condem- 
nation of Reata, and another feeling 
which he was only beginning to 
acknowledge to himself, and which 
strove to cry down the suspicions 
‘and the condemnation. 

As he walks down the village 
street, noisy with children on their 
way to school, with women chatter- 
ing in front of their doors, or call- 
ing after the men as they start for 
their work, Arnold is thinking over 
that scene at the ball, when Reata 
had abandoned him so pointedly 
for the low-bred snob who claimed 
her acquaintance; and by the new 
light which Halka’s suggestions 
have thrown upon everything, the 
words and looks which passed at 
that moment gain a greater weight 
and a darkerlight. She had looked 





guilty — positively guilty. Yes, 
Halka is right: that snob was not 
a mere indifferent acquaintance; 
he must be, or have been, some- 
thing more than that. Striding 
along with these thoughts in his 
mind, Arnold reached that little 
house—the last in the row—with 
the black double-headed cagle upon 
flaming yellow ground outside; 
the house towards which Reata 
and Gabrielle had wended their 
way on that April afternoon, —, 
ing the letter for the Mexican mail. 

Half an hour later Arnold strode 
back down the village street where 
the village pump was splashing 
peaceably, across the grass meadow 
where the lambs were rapidly turn- 
ing into full-grown sheep, up the 
lane where the hawthorn-hedges 
had long since borne and shed their 
blossoms, under the horse-chestnuts, 
up the creaking steps, and into the 
house. 

He stumbled upon Reata alone, 
standing near the table reading a 
note—at Icast he supposed it was 
a note or a letter, from the rustle 
of paper; but she stuffed it away 
quickly into her pocket, and, look- 
ing round at the sound of his foot- 
step, he could see that she looked 
red and angry and embarrassed. He 
was in a state of mind very prone 
to suspicions, and that rustle of 
paper and her look of embarrass- 
ment did not escape his notice. 

“TI have been down to the vil- 
lage,” he began. 

“Yes,” she said, wondering a 
little why he made the announce- 
ment with so much solemnity. 

“And I have been making in- 
quiries.” 

“Yes,” a little more faintly. 

“ At the post-office.” 

No answer; she looks away. 

' “T find that the letter which I 
wrote in April, to Mexico, never 
went off.” 

No answer again. 
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“There was only one letter post- 
ed that day—a letter in a blue 
envelope, sealed with an Indian 
seal, My letter, you may remember, 
was in a white envelope with a 
black edge, and sealed with my own 
seal.” He pauses for a minute, but, 
getting no reply, pursues. “ As 
this letter has not gone off, I am 
going to write again immediately ; 
and this time I shall post my let- 
ter myself.” He walks towards the 
door. “I suppose,” he says, stop- 
ping before he has quite reached it, 
“it would be no use asking you 
what you did with my letter?’ You 
certainly never posted it.” 

“No, I did not,” she cries, lifting 
her head and facing round; “I 
tore it up and burned it to cin- 
ders.” 

Ile had expected something of 
the sort, but he starts all the same. 
or thought as much;” and as he 
says it, his features assume such 
stern rigidity, his eyes look so 
severcly condemning, there is such 
withering contempt in his voice, 
that she feels all the little fund of 
courage which she has been gath- 
ering together dwindling away to 
nothing. “Why should I not tell 
him? It is no crime, after all, I 
have to confess,” she had been say- 
ing to herself five minutes ago. “I 
cannot tell him, he despises deccit 
too much,” she says to herself now. 

“You are very angry, I sup- 
pose ?” she asked. 

“T am angry with myself for 
ever having been fool enough to 
trust you.” 

“ And angry with me?” 

Ile only shrugged his shoulders 

a little. 

“ And you despise me, I know.” 

“I despise every action that is 
underband and deceitful.” 

“Every action?’ she asked, de- 
spairingly. “Cannot an action be 
deceitful and yet harmless?’ But 
even as she asked it her heart was 
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sinking; a great many things in 
the past had been growing clear 
lately. She had used deceit, and 
thought to do no harm; but now 
with painful distinctness she sees 
where her fault has been. She 
drooped her head, awaiting Arnold’s 
answer, but she knew it ere it 
came. 

“In my opinion, not; deccit 
must be mean;” and as he spoke 
he looked at her as though he 
would read her with his eyes. 

“And you would never forgive 
deceit ?” 

“] would forgive anything rather 
than deceit,” he said, sternly ; and 
then in atone of hard inquiry he 
went on more quickly, “ Will you, 
or will you not, tell me what your 
motive was for destroying that 
letter ?” 

She looked up at him, hovering 
for a second on the brink of dis- 
closure: to be done with it all, 
what a relief it would be! 

If his voice had been a shade 
less hard, or his eyes had not looked 
so witheringly contemptuous, she 
might have dared to speak; but 
she hesitated, and in that moment 
her courage again grows faint. 

“ No, 1 cannot.” 

“Very well, then, I will tell 
you,” he answers, while the suspi- 
cions insinuated by Llalka suddenly 
take a tangible form in his mind. 
“ My aunt ‘Olivia is not dead! and 
for some purpose, which is to me 
incomprehensible, you are trying to 
make us believe that she is.” 

Reata starts so violently that she 
has to clutch on to the table to 
keep straight. 

“Can you deny it?” 

“Deny what?” she asks, faintly. 

“You dare not, upon your hon- 
our, assert that my father’s cousin, 
Miss Bodenbach, is dead ?” 

“Yes, I dare;” a sudden light 
has come into her eyes, and she 
does not look away from him. 
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“You say that upon your hon- 
our ?” 

“T will swear it to you by all 
that I hold most holy. Upon my 
honour, your father’s cousin is dead. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

It was a foolish question; of 
course he could not be satisfied, 
and he was not. 

“ Whatever you wish to conceal, 
you cannot do so much longer. I 
write to Mexico to-day, and shall 
take every precaution to make my 
letter reach this time. In eight 
weeks the answer will be here.” 

“You will not have to wait so 
long,” she replied, sadly. “ Long 
before that I shall be gone.” 

“Gone! What do you mean?” 
in a tone of sharp inquiry. But 
she does not answer, and only 
buries her face in her hands; and 
Arnold, who for the last minute has 
been standing with the door-handle 
between his fingers, turns it now 
and goes out. 

That same afternoon Dr. K—— 
came to Steinbihl again, and the 
immediate result of his visit was the 
urgent advice to take Gabrielle to 
Vienna, where she could be placed 
under the care of the eminent 
physician Dr. Braun, who made 
diseases of this description his 
spécialité. The sudden turn of the 
illness had baffled his experience, 
‘and he. was honest enough to say 
80. 
The departure was fixed within 
the next two days, and Steinbihl 
was to be left deserted again, as it 
had been during the past fortnight. 
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All this had been settled upon in 
haste in the evening. Reata has 
talked back Gabrielle into calm- 
ness, from the excitement into 
which the news has thrown her, 
and now she is alone in her room, 
and draws out of her pocket that 
note which, by its obnoxious rust- 
ling, irritated Arnold on his entrance 
that morning. She had hardly read 
it herself; she had only glanced at 
it, but to a quict perusal she had 
not come, since the moment when 
it was put into her hand by a dirty 
little boy, who had watched and 
waited for her among the horse- 
chestnut trees of the avenue. 

Now, in the solitude of her room, 
with closed shutters and bolted 
door, she ventures to take it out 
and read it through consecutively. 

“ What insulting impertinence !” 
she murmured, looking red and 
angry, as she had done at the mo- 
ment when Arnold’s footstep had 
surprised her in the sitting-room: 
“but I dare not refuse; I must get 
rid of him, even if I have to give 
him every penny I have got re- 
maining. What if he should really 
have the power, as he says, to harm, 

erhaps ruin me? Can it be true? 

f he were not a lawyer I could 
afford to despise him; but it is too 
dangerous—I must go.” 

Reata rose, and unlocking her 
desk took ont a blank envelope. 

“ At six, he says; it is fortunate, 
certainly, that he has been good 
enough to choose such an carly 
hour,” she muttered to herself 
bitterly. 
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TO CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE SHIPKA PASS—OCTOBER 1879. 


So rapid is now the postal ser- 
vice between the East and the West, 
that Englishmen resident in Con- 
stantinople are apt to grumble 
should they not receive their Lon- 
don letters on the sixth day after 
despatch. As with a letter, so with 
aman. Ile can, and often does, 
“post” himself, so to say, in Lon- 
don, in full confidence that he will 
be safely and comfortably delivered 
within a week at the Hotel de 
Byzance or d’Angleterre, Pera, in 
ample time for an excellent table- 
@héte dinner at one or other of 
those two well-known Eastern es- 
tablishments. 

For myself, although the goal 
of my journey was Turkey, I pre- 
ferred the comparative slowness 
of river-steamers to a meteor-like 
flight through Europe in express 
trains. Accordingly, I steamed up 
the Rhine to Mayence, and thence, 
after some detour, struck the Dan- 
ube at Passau, in Bavaria. From 
Passau, I steamed leisurely down 
the Danube—passing a day or two 
at the more interesting points—for 
upwards of one thousand miles, 
and finally landed at Rustchuk, in 
Bulgaria. I propose to begin this 
account of my excursion to the East 
from Widin, the frontier town and 
fortress of Bulgaria, whence Osman 
Pacha marched to Plevna on hear- 
ing that the Russians had effected 
the passage of the Danube. We 
stopped at Widin ten or fifteen 
minutes. Hitherto all our  sur- 
roundings, animate and inanimate, 
had been Western and peaceful ; but 
from this point eastwards, passen- 
gers, carth, air, sky—all were East- 
ern, and the signs of the late Russo- 
Turkish war were ever present. 

We had but an hour or two before 
swept gaily by precipitous banks— 


vine or forest clad to the river’s brink; 
and here and there, when the stream 
wound sluggishly along through flat 
alluvial meadow-lands, we had 
poe our way through a maze of 

illiputian islets, still greenly clad, 
and contrasting deliciously in their 
late surviving freshness with the 
dull autumnal hues of the herbage 
on the banks; and wherever there 
were human communities dwelling 
near the river, there in mid-stream 
we had seen rows and rows of float- 
ing boat-mills, with their great ugly 
wheels slowly revolving in the seem- 
ingly quicker-speeding water. We 
had passed, too, many a sweet 
Arcadian-like cottage and village, 
sleeping snug and peaceful whier- 
ever some brooklet added its tiny 
dribblet to the waters of the great 
river. Anon we had come to 
frowning hills and rocks which 
locked up that river in a narrow 
tortuous bed; and finally, we had 
brushed by the remains of Trajan’s 
road and Trajan’s bridge, and had 
steamed in safety over the boiling 
rapids of the Iron Gate—a grim, 
terrible gorge, through which the 
river rushes, and very like some of 
the dangerous rapids on the Indus 
between Attock and Kooshalgarh. 
That Iron Gate separates the West 
from the East—separates lands 
which have achieved their freedom, 
and enjoy all its fruits, from lands 
still groping in ignorance after the 
same happy consummation. 

The river, too, as if sensible of 
the change, was no longer the same. 
The “deep blue Danube” was no 
longer deep or blue, its course no 
longer rapid, clear, and well defined. 
No; it was now a great broad shal- 
low stream, dull and brown like its 
banks, moving along slow and un- 
certain in its quest of the sea. To 
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talk more plainly, from Widin to 
the Black Sea—a distance of over 
400 miles—the Danube closely re- 
sembles the greatest of Indian 
rivers—the Indus—in the last 500 
miles of its course. The right bank 
is well defined, and rises arid and 
treeless from fifty to two hundred 
feet above the water-level. Like 
the Lower Indus, the bed or valley 
of the river is from four to ten or 
twelve miles in width. Luckily for 
steam navigation, the set of the 
Danube is against the right per- 
manent bank. On the left, going 
down stream in autumn, the tra- 
veller sees nothing but sand and 
mud and half-desiccated marshes; 
and far away on the horizon a 
dusty yellowish line indicates, he 
is told, the true left bank. 


So much for the Lower Danube. - 


Now Ict us return to our steamer, 
or rather steamers, for one of the 
inconveniences of autumn travelling 
on the river is repeated tranship- 
ments. An Austrian company en- 
joys a long-term monopoly of the 
steam navigation of the river from 
Vienna to the Black Sea, and the 
river is the one great highway for 
all towns and villages near its 
banks. The consequence is—the 
line being worked very economi- 
cally—that there is generally much 
overcrowding. To an Englishman 
‘speaking no Western language 
but his own, plus a smattering 
of indifferent French, the Babel 
of noisy tongues heard on board 
a Danube steamer east of Vienna 
is very jarring. For the twenty- 
four hours preceding our arrival at 
Belgrad, Germans, Croats, Hun- 
garians, Bohemians, Serbs, and 
Wallachs had been talking their 
respective mother tongues at the 
tops of their voices, had been 
smoking and spitting, laughing and 
singing, in every part of the ship. 
Besides ordinary passengers, we had 
been taking on board and dis- 
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charging at every military station 
batches of fresh-caught conscripts. 
Though their dresses were strange 
and picturesque, their odour and 
never-ceasing talk — few seemed 
musica!ly inclined, poor fellows— 
were unpleasant. Between Bel- 
grad and Orsova we had got rid 
of most of them, as well as of our 
other passengers, and now there 
was comparative quiet on board. 
Our numbers were reduced to 
thirty or forty, and of that num- 
ber only seven were first-class pas- 
sengers, — viz., three Roumanian 
ladies returning to Bucharest from 
Carlsbad and Vienna, a Russian 
colonel en route for Odessa from 
Montenegro—a very agreeable com- 
panion he was, speaking English 
well, and being most communicative 
—myself, and two nondescripts. 

From Widin castwards there was 
no more quiet. As we neared the 
shore, the feeble light of a few 
hand-lanterns flickered fitfully over 
numerous whitey-brown, shcep-like 
objects, all huddled together on the 
little wharf. 

“Trade seems brisk for such a 
hole. After all, the war may have 
done some good,” I remark to my 
Russian acquaintance. 

He grins at this, but says no- 
thing. Presently we are lying up 
alongside of the wharf, and a bridge 
of planks is laid between it and the 
ship. The sheep-like objects begin 
to move and crowd into the narrow 
way. They were all Turks. Some 
forty or forty-five came on board ; 
the men in most cases first, carry- 
ing the heavier baggage, then their 
women and children, each with 
some bundle in the arms. It 
was pitiable, yet comical, to see 
the women struggling to preserve 
their purdah, their infants, and some 
cherished houschold article under 
our prying and to them unsym- 
pathetic eyes. One young mother 
staggered on board with a baby at 
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her breast, and with her disengaged 
hand she dragged along an old- 
fashioned cradle of carved black 
wood. Seeing this, I could not help 
saying reproachfully to the Russian, 
“ It is all your work.” 

“What will you have?” he re- 
plied, shrugging his shoulders, 
“They will go: they can stay if 
they like.” 

The same scene was repeated, but 
on a progressively diminishing scale, 
at every Bulgarian town and vil- 
lage we touched at. Every Turk 
who had the means was leaving, if he 
had not already left the country, and 
was flecing towards Constantinople, 
hoping there to find a new home, 
more likely there to starve and die. 
So far as the two “liberated” pro- 
vinces are concerned, the wish that 
their Turkish inhabitants should 
evacuate them “bag and baggage” 
has been more than fulfilled, for 
most of tle Mahommedan popula- 
tion have been glad to escape 
with their bare lives, leaving “ bag 
and baggage” tothe Bulgars. Ex- 
cept the ever-recurring spectacle of 
sad-visaged men and women pro- 


ceeding into voluntary exile be-' 


eause they could not live as a sub- 
pe where until lately they 
vad ruled as the conquering race, 
there was little to interest me be- 
tween Widin and Nikopolis. From 
the latter town down to Rustchuk 
—about 60 miles—the Russian 
colonel made the time pass pleas- 
antly and profitably by describing 
the various war events which had 
occurred in that reach of the Dan- 
ube. The capture of Nikopolis, 
the passage of the Danube at Sis- 
tova, the stampede over the bridge 
there after the first great Russian 
defeat at Plevna, the river-fights 
between gunboats and _ torpedo- 
bouts, the abortive railway, the 
bombardment of Rustchuk from 
the left bank, were all recounted to 
me in good simple English. Ile 
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considered the crossing of the 
Danube and the taking of Nikop- 
olis were the only masterly opera- 
tions done during the war in Tur- 
key in Europe. About the former, 
he said the Turks were prepared 
for an attempt to force the passage 
at Nikopolis, but not at Sistova. 
Their spics had been instructed to 
fire some conspicuous building near 
the point selected for the attempt 
as soon as the troops destined for 
that service were actually in motion, 
but not before. The Russians massed 
large bodies of men opposite Nikop- 
olis; orders were given for. cross- 
ing there; the troops began their 
march; the Turkish spies fired a 
mill, and not till then was the 
direction of the march changed for 
Simnitza, and the passage cheaply 
effected between that town and Sis- 
tova. I saw the creek up which 
the rafts and boats for the real pas- 

e had been hid, the famous is- 
land, and the jungle in which the 
Russian soldicry and guns had been 
concealed ; and all I can say is, that 
to my civilian understanding the 
Turks were very easily deceived. 

“Was a clasp given for the 
crossing?” I asked the Russian 
colonel. 

“No; a general war medal was 
given only.” 

“What! no clasps, no distinctive 
decorations for particular engage- 
ments ?” 

“No; except for the defence of 
the Shipka Pass and of Bayazid.” 

“ And nothing for Plevna?” 

The Russian looked at me doubt- 
ingly for a moment or two, and then 
with a sigh replied, “ No; that was 
a shame and a disgrace to us.” 

As to the results of the war, he 
said that no Russian was satisfied 
with them; that there had not been 
a peasant, man or boy, in the em- 
pire who had not understood and 
gloried in the provisions of the 
Treaty of San Stefano; “but now,” 

















he added, bitterly, “ they know you 
made us tear that up, and they 
neither care to comprehend nor do 
they take any interest in the new 
one. They hate to hear the war 
spoken of.” 

On landing at Rustchuk, I found 
the town en féte. The Prince was 
expected—had been expected daily 
for a week and more; and now the 
triumphal arches, Venetian masts, 
flags an streamers, which decorat- 
ed the chief streets, were looking 
shabby and dusty. Not so the loyal 
Bulgars. Every male in the town 
was in some sort of showy yet 
serviceable uniform, and never 
seemed tired of disporting himself 
in it. 

“Why tarricth his steamboat- 
wheels ?” I asked—referring to the 
Prince—of a grand personage who 
looked like a general about to have 
his photograph taken, but was in 
fact only a police sergeant. 

“Tlis Highness is at Bucharest 
making arrangements,” was the an- 
swer, 

“ Arrangements for what ?” 

“To bring over a Roumanian 
band.” And so it was. 

At last the Prince came; and 
there was hurrying to and fro, a 
great dinner, much music by the 
newly-imported band, a great dis- 
play of brave Bulgarian troops, 
‘with officers much be-medalled and 
much be-crossed. In short, the 
reception was altogether brilliant. 
Its success was in part due to the 
loyalty of the Rustchuk citizens, 
but more particularly to the fact 
that the Prince had graciously ac- 
corded them ample time for pre- 
arations; and they were complete 
in all respects but one,—nobody 
had thought of applying what in 
India is cynically called “ eye- 
wash” to the streets ; cousequently 
the dirt, the smells, the dust, the 
flies, and the painful unevenness 
of the principal roadways, must 
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have struck his German I[lighness 
as aptly illustrative of one of the 
most disagreeable characteristics of 
his new subjects—their indifference 
to cleanliness. Having witnessed 
the Prince’s welcome, despatched 
my luggage to Constantinople vid 
Varna, and made arrangements for 
my onward journey, 1 said good- 
bye to our consul—a_ kindly Scotch 
gentleman, without whose assist- 
ance | could not have got on—and 
started in my “ carriage” for Bicla, 
Plevna, the Shipka, and Yeni Saghra. 
The “carriage,” by the way, was 
very light, very rickety, very an- 
cient, and so small as barely to 
hold the dragoman—an Englishman 
long resident in Bulgaria—myself, 
the Turkish driver, a few wraps, a 
bottle of brandy, and a packet of 
tea. I had been warned to “ be 
eareful with the springs;” and so 
careful were we, that by walking 
wherever the ground was not level, 
and otherwise treating our delicate 
conveyance as a patient with a very 
weak constitution, we succeeded in 
deferring the :mevitable sinash of 
the springs until the fifth morning. 
On starting, the sky was over- 
cast with clouds; but as no rain had 
fallen in Bulgaria for several months, 
we were toll not to fear it now. 
Llowever, it did rain, and that in- 
cessantly for three days, and very 
wet and uncomfortable we were; 
and, worst luck of all, the roads 
got into such a sloppy, treacle-like 
condition, that I thought it best to 
give up Plevna, and make straight 
for the Shipka vid Tirnova and 
Gabrova. We spent the first night 
at Biela, in an old kane or poor 
man’s inn,—and a more wretched 
eight hours I have seldom endured. 
We had arrived cold and wet, and 
after dark. The supper supplied us 
was anything but palatable, and 
very dirtily cooked. Then when I 
lay down, fleas and other small ver- 
min, and the snoring and talking of 
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Bulgarian travellers near me, made 
sleep impossible. The same _pro- 
gramme, but somewhat ameliorated 
under daily accumulating experi- 
ence, was repeated for the five 
following nights. By starting very 
early, we generally managed to ar- 
rive at our halting-place before 
sundown, and had thus plenty of 
time to make the best sleeping and 
eating arrangements possible, and 
to stroll about and talk with the 
people. 

From Rustchuk to within a few 
miles of Tirnova, a distance of 
nearly fifty miles, the landscape 
was wearisomely monotonous—like 
a great sea of liquid mud which 
had been solidified whilst there was 
a heavy swell upon it. Down we 
drove into the trough of some great 
billow, and then up we climbed 
slowly and laboriously on to the 
erest of another, furrowed, perhaps, 
with rifle-pits, trenches, and other 
earthworks, with here and there 
small mounds, each surmounted 
by a wooden cross, marking the 
nameless graves of Russian soldiery. 
But whether on high ground or 
low, our surroundings were always 
the same,—a melancholy expanse 


of virgin soil — treeless, dwell- 
ingless, manless. From Tirnova 
onwards the scenery improved. 


There lay the Balkans right in front 
of us, looking formidable enough 
in their snow-clad, cloud-wrapt mys- 
teriousness. But between them 
and us were interposed a succession 
of hilly terraces running parallel 
with the main ridge. Llere at last 
we saw extensive cultivation — 
maize and the vine mostly—pros- 
erous villages, and trees in plenty. 

th Tirnova and Gabrova ap- 
peared busy and thriving centres of 
trade. No one idled. Every adult 
male who was not engaged in sol- 
dicring was working. ‘The poorest 
man (not a Turk) was surrounded 
by rude plenty: if a shopman or 
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artisan, his home seemed comfort- 
able, and he and his children wel 
fed; if a peasant, his yard or “com- 
pound,” as we say in India, was well 
stocked with maize and fodder for 
winter use, and his supply of live 
stock—oxen, fowls, geese, turkeys, 
and pigs—would have made many 
of our farmers envious. I may note 
here that throughout the parts of 
Bulgaria and Rumelia visited by 
me, | was much impressed by not 
having met one Bulgarian beggar or 
poor person. I did mect both beg- 
gars and poor people, but they were 
mostly in Rumelia, and in all cases 
either Turks or gypsies. All the 
Bulgarians both north and south 
of the Balkans whom I saw, had 
wind and rain proof houses, and had 
plenty to eat, drink, and wear; in- 
deed most of them seemed to cat 
flesh once or twice a-day, and 
country wine was drunk by all 
classes as copiously as beer or water 
by us—and much cheaper it was 
than pure, clean water, fur that was 
hardly procurable. Then the quan- 
tities of geese and turkeys I saw 
about most homesteads were sur- 
prising; and yet plentiful though 
they were, I was nowhere able to 
buy one for my dinner—a_prohibit- 
ively fancy price (from four to six 
silver roubles) being demanded, 
which I grudged giving. Then the 
pigs—they were everywhere. It 
was a comical sight to see a troop 
of these animals careering down 
a strect at nightfall, and gradually 
diminishing in numbers as each 
piggish family dashed aside into 
its own door. It was almost a 
more comical sight in the morning 
to see pater-and mater-familias— 
Bulgarian — snifling the fresh air 
out of that door in company with 
rounded snouts great and simall— 

iggish. There are many dirty races 
in the world, but the Bulgarian is 
a match fer any of them, as he 
clothes himself in sheepskin, which 




















he seldom changes, and sleeps with 
his pigs. The fact of this, the un- 
cleanest of unclean animals being 
so generally kept in the lately 
“liberated” provinces, goes far to 
prove how contemptuously tolerant 
must in many respects have been 
the Turkish rule in them. No 
Mahommedan ruler in India would 
rapes swine to have the run of 
1is streets; it would be defilement, 
and would not be tolerated. Nor 
do we permit it ourselves in India. 
An amusing illustration of the 
Indian Mahommedan’s intolerance 
in this respect occurs to me. Sev- 
eral years ago a number of native 
gentlemen and myself had a few 
days’ pig-sticking and pig-hunting 
on the banks of the Indus. Every 
animal slain was left where it fell. 
With me was a Sikh orderly, and 
dearly the fellow loved the flesh of 
swine. When unobserved, he cut off 
a juicy slice from a young squeaker, 
and kept it wrapt up in his cummer- 
bund or waist band until supper-time. 
Ile was billeted for the night on a 
Mahommedan peasant. When the 
time for the evening meal came, 
the orderly began coolly to cook 
his piece of pork in the cottage, 
pretending it was the flesh of a 
hog-deer. The deception was, how- 
ever, detected, and the peasant and 
his family thrashed the man soundly 
‘ and turned him out. Ile, of course, 
came howling to me, demanding 
“English justice ;” and he got it, 
by being fined four annas, and told 
that had his beard been well pulled 
in addition to his body being well 
cuffed, it would have served him 
right. But enough of pigs. 

On arrival at Gabrova the drago- 
man and I began to perambulate 
the town in search of a clean lodg- 
ing. In a side lane our attention 
was arrested by an unusual sight— 
two Bulgarian girls on their hands 
and knees scrubbing a floor. We 
soon persuaded their master — a 
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petty tradesman—to give us beds, 
and then we went to an eating- 
house for dinner. Having iook, 
we returned to our lodging, and 
found the master enjoying a nar- 
gilleh, or water-pipe; so we lighted 
our pipes and sat down beside him. 
The burden of our conversation was 
much the same as it was everywhere 
north of the Balkans. The opening 
question on the Bulgar’s side was 
of course, “ What do you think of 
our country ?” 

“A fine one, if you can keep it 
and quadruple the population ; but 
you have two powerful enemies, 
Austria and Russia.” 

“Ah,” said he, “we are not 
afraid of Austria; but the Russians, 
we fear them. Our nation will not 
submit to a military despotism.” 

“And yet you are under one 
now. All your young men are 
training for soldiers. Now tell me, 
are you better off now than under 
the Turk ?” 

“Well,” he replied, reflectively, 
“we now have compulsory service 
in the army, and our taxation is 
treble what it was; but then we 
know what we have to pay, we 
dare grow rich, and—we are a na- 
tion.” 

Before leaving Gabrova, I pro- 
cured an intelligent Bulgarian guide 
to accompany us over the Shipka 
and explain the positions and 
course of fighting. Lie had at first 
belonged to the “ avenging legion,” 
but when fighting became serious, 
the dictates of discretion and hu- 
manity made him turn water-carrier 
for the Russians in the Pass, and so 
by the end of the war he found 
himself the happy possessor uf a 
whole skin and several roubles. Tho 
Shipka Pass is said to be naturally 
the easiest over the Balkans. Rus- 
sian labour has made it still easier; 
and now a man can drive from 
Gabrova to the village of Shipka 
in the Kesanlik plain, at the south- 
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ern exit of the Pass, in six hours. 
The dragoman, the guide, and I 
walked. The ascent is in most 
places very gradual, nature having 
obligingly thrown out a spur from 
the summit to the northern base of 
the mountain. Up the watershed 
of this spur runs the road in tor- 
tuous fashion through beech and 
oak forests, with a Juxuriant under- 
growth of nutwood, brambles, and 
several kinds of creepers. Every 
commanding point all the way up 
was fortified; and wherever there 
had been room for a few score men 
to encamp, were numerous graves, 
some surmounted by a rough wooden 
cross, some by monuments of white 
masonry. About two-thirds of the 
way up we came to the ground on 
which the first Russian front attack 
on the Pass had been repulsed. 
Immediately below on our left, in a 
little valley, lay a Greek monastery, 
surrounded by well-cultivated fields. 
Though almost in the line of fire, it 
had not suffered in the war at all. 
This forbearance, visible both here 
and elsewhere, seems to demonstrate 
that the Turks destroyed nothing 
wantonly, except when they appear- 
ed as avengers. As we approached 
the Pass itself, the traces of the late 
struggle became more numcrous,— 
the hillsides were bare, all timber 
having been felled, and the rocky 
face of the mountain was full of 
holes and trenches. A white pall 
lay on everything, for snow was 
falling, although it was only the 


llth of October. Before we had. 


reached the highest point of the 
Pass, we found our appetites so 
sharp, and the wind so keen, that 
we scrambled into Fort Nicholas, 
and made a hearty breakfast there 
off cold fowl, black bread, and grapes, 
all of which we had brought with 
us. Behind and to the right, every 
point was crowned with similar but 
smaller forts, and on top of each 
was a large rude cross in wood. 


The ground on all sides had been 
burrowed into, each hole being from 
six to eight feet in diameter. In 
them the soldiers had lived. Many 
of them were protected by earthen 
and stone dikes, or by rows of fas- 
eines. The main Turkish positions 
were on aparallel ridge about a mile 
to our left. Between them and us 
was a deep ravine or gully. We 
three were the sole o¢cupants of the 
famous Shipka Pass, silent enough 
now, though not two short years 
before, over 50,000 brave men had 
held it against each other for many 
weary weeks, facing daily death 
from bullets, death from starvation, 
and death from cold. One glance 
at the positions sufficed to show 
how impregnable were those of the 
Russians, once fortified. It was 
maddening to think that Suliman 
Pacha had sacrificed 25,000 fine 
troops in attempting to take them 
‘by direct assault. Before turning 
our backs for ever on the bleak and 
mournful landscape, we visited two 
large enclosures lying immediately 
below the highest fort. They con- 
tained many hundreds of Russian 
dead. There were few monuments, 
but those few were neat and simple 
in design—cither crosses or plain 
white obelisks. 

“T have not yet seen, cither on 
the Jantra, or the Lom, or here, one 
Turkish soldier’s grave,” I said to 
the guide. 

“ No,” he replied ; “ where buried, 
nothing marks the place. But, 
generally, they lay where they fell, 
until the wolves, and dogs, and vul- 
tures ate them.” 

“Tlow do we find so few bones 
about ?” I asked. 

“The Russians buried all about 
here,” he replied; “but if you go 
over there” (pointing to the Turkish 
positions and the intervening gully), 
“you will find lots of skulls and 
other bones. We removed all we 
could after the war was over. Those 
























in out-of-the-way places were not 
worth the trouble.” 

Ilearing the man speak so, I re- 
collected having seen at Nikopolis 
or Sistova—I forget which—great 
piles of bones ready for exportation, 
amongst which were some human 
skulls. I also recalled to mind that 
two months previously, when I 
was visiting some chemical manure- 
works in the north of Scotland, the 
manager showed me his bone-stores 
from the Black Sea, and said that 
human bones were often found in 


cargoes from that quarter. Again, 
a few weeks after my visit 


to the Shipka, 1 saw a consider- 
able number of men’s skulls and 
other bones in shallow open holes 
in the Acropolis of Athens, which 
the local dragoman told me were 
the remains of Greeks and Turks 
who had fallen in the war of inde- 
pendence fifty years ago! That 
Mahommedans and other rude races 
are indifferent about burying the 
bodies of those in whom they have 
no special personal interest, I can 
well believe. With them the feel- 
ing of sympathy for physical suffer- 
ing is almost non-existent. If so 
callous about the living, why should 
they care for the dead. Over and 
over again in India I have beer dis- 
gusted by the cruel way they leave 
a dog, when disabled by a boar, to 
die a lingering death in the jungle 
—from starvation, or being eaten 
whilst still half alive by beasts of 
prey—when a prod with a spear 
would have ended the poor brute’s 
misery. It is the same with bag- 
gage and other animals. Of the 
70,000 camels which died during the 
1878-79 Affghan campaign, I sup- 
pose a large majority died in one or 
other of the above horrible ways. 
Of those that did not, we may 
safely conjecture the happy des- 
patch was cither due to the human- 
ity of a British officer, or to the 
promptings of the Mahommedan 
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stomach. From the Prophet down- 
wards, camel-flesh has been esteemed 
by the ruder amongst the Faithful 
as a dainty strength-imparting meat. 
About six years ago, when in camp 
on our north-west frontier with a 
friend row at Cabul, we both tried 
a camel-steak for our dinner, and 
tough, stringy, and strong - tasted 
we found it. A camel had slipped 
down a crevice, quite close to our 
tents. Being worth from £6 to £8, 
every means was tried to extricate 
the unfortunate brute; but in vain. 
It was so firmly jammed that neither 
ropes nor digging were of any avail. 
At last a man was lowered to the 
spot, and with a dismillah (in the 
name of God), the camel’s throat 
wascut. An hour later some thirty 
strong men were gorging themselves 
with its flesh. Now, to return for 
a moment to the subject of sym- 
pathy with physical suffering. If 
we attempt to gencralise, it would 
scem that the emotion of compas- 
sion is dulled by an active open-air 
existence. With us its measure of 
development appears to be in the 
inverse ratio to the number of hours 
we spend daily out of doors. 
Thus, dur home-staying ‘ladies, and 
our men of sedentary habits, are 
intensely sympathetic—our sports- 
men are, I think, less so, except in 
the case of animals like the horse 
and dog, which serve their killing 
propensities. 

Having visited the cemeteries 
and looked about for relics, we dis- 
missed our guide and hurried down 
the steep descent of the southern 
face of the Shipka. At its foot we 
passed through the village of that 
name, and were glad to see that a 
good half of the destroyed cottages 
had been, or were being, rebuilt, 
We were now in the Kesanlik plain, 
a broad beautiful valicy, much like 
that of the Lolab in Cashmere, and, 
like it, very fertile, and well studded 
with groves of walnut-trees. At 
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this season its famous rose-gardens 
resembled cotton-fields in winter 
with three-year old cotton-plants 
in them. At Kesanlik—a large, 
thriving village which had escaped 
burning —we found the peasants 
all busy with their vintage. In 
the main street were lines of room 
waggons, and cach waggon was full 
of grapes, and each of the tliree 
vat-like compartments into which 
a grape-waggon is divided held a 
sturdy bare-legged man, who was 
treading the grapes, the expressed 
juice dribbling into a tub below. 
After leaving Kesanlik, we travelled 
down the valley castwards, crossed 
the Lower Balkans, and pushed on 
to Eski Saghra, which before the war 
had been a fine town containing 
18,000 inhabitants. It was still 
literally “level with the ground.” 
Here and there the dome of a sub- 
stantially-built mosque had defied 
all Bulgarian efforts to destroy it; 
but generally one or other of the 
minarets had been demolished in 
such a workmanlike manner that it 
had fallen athwart the dome and 
broken throngh it. There was a 
large, newish-looking barrack full of 
soldiers near the ruins of the town, 
but it seemed that with its erection 
all efforts at rebuilding the place 
had ended. Why such of the 
Turkish inhabitants as are still 
alive do not return was clear 
enough—they dare not; but why 
the Bulgars are still absent was 
not so apparent. Naturally the 
answer I received to my queries 
was, “ They are all dead ;” but that 
is unlikely. During our two-hours’ 
halt here I was surrounded by a 
group of peasants, who amused them- 
selves by examining my clothes and 
watching me eat. In the course of 
our talk I asked them whether the 
Russians or the Turks were the 
braver ? 

“The Russians,” was the answer. 

“Why?” 


“Because they crossed the Bal- 
kans and beat the Turks.” 

“And whom do you like the 
better—the Russians or the Eng- 
lish ?” 

“The Russians—you have done 
nothing for us.” 

“Well,” I said, repeating an 
argument of our Rustcluk consul, 
“the Russians drove the Turks out, 
but we drove out the Russians for 
you.” 

I regret to say that neither here 
nor elsewhere did I find this truth 
acceptable. Dropounding it only 
raised an incredulous smile—noth- 
ing more. 

From Kesanlik we pushed on to 
Yeni Saghra, a distance of about 
twenty miles, over a vast melan- 
choly plain, flat as a biNiard-table. 
The soil was as usual excellent, but 
there was no one to cultivate it. 
Yeni Saghra itself was a miserable 
village, and still mostly in ruins, 
Being on the line, I expected to get 
a train down to Adrianople; but on 
going to the shed which served as 
a station, I found that the down- 
train had left that morning, and 
that I should have to endure an 
enforced halt of forty hours. There 
was, it appeared, only one working 
engine on the line, and it did one 
journey daily between Jamboli and 
Tirnova, the junction station with 
the main Adrianople-Philippopolis 
line. 

On the evening following that of 
my arrival, I went down and saw 
the up-train come in. A score of 
tatterdemalion Bulgars — peasants 
apparently impressed to act as spe- 
cial constables, or possibly new con- 
scripts—were doing sentry-duty all 
about the station. Each was armed 
with a breech-loading rifle, in which 
the bayonet was fixed. Except the 
weapon there was nothing to show 
that they were soldiers or policemen, 
for their belts and sheepskin cloth- 
ing were ragged and filthy. When 
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the train had stopped, twenty-nine 
Turks, of whom about one-half were 
women and children, got out. 

“They are refugees returning to 
their homes. Watch how they will 
be treated like a batch of convicts,” 
whispered the dragoman to me. 

I did watch, and continued watch- 
ing for upwards of an hour, and 
what I saw was this: The refugees 
were surrounded by the nondescript 
guard described above, and driven, 
so to say, at the point of the bayonet, 
into a compact heap of men, wo- 
men, babies, and bundles outside the 
station. There the women squatted 
themselves on the ground, looking 
wearied and frightened. But the 
men, they stood still, with arms 
folded, silent, solemn, contemptu- 
ous. After the lapse of fifteen or 
twenty minutes several dapper Ru- 
melian officials in new uniforms 
made their appearance, and strutted 
about amidst the group examining 
passes and so forth. It was a 
strange contrast that, the big, stal- 
wart, impassive Turks —the late 
masters,—in the midst of the small, 
fussy Bulgar Jacks-in-office with 
their cruel, cunning faces—the new 
masters. The latter so appreciated 
their work of lording it over their 
late lords that they wore out my 
patience, and so I returned to my 
lodging with a strong belief that 
tlre home-seeking refugees would 
before many days go back to 
Adrianople, or Turkish elsewhere 
whence they had come. 

On the following morning I was 
glad to get away by train for Ad- 
rianople. The rate of speed was 
about cight miles an hour. At 
Tirnova | had several hours to wait 
for the down-train from Philippo- 
polis, and during the interval was 
lacky enough to mect several in- 
telligent Rumelian civil function- 
aries. Aleko Pacha, the governor, 
was at the time making a tour 
through his province, hence those 
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in authority were in a state of loco- 
motive excitement. When inform- 
ed I was an Englishman, and not a 
correspondent, their next question 
was, “ Why did your Beaconsfield 
separate us?” I had been asked 
this question several times before, 
and 1 have not yet been able to 
think of any answer which would 
satisfy a Bulgarian. They know 
that the separation is more nominal 
than real, the only practical distine- 
tion being in the title of the chief 
of the State. In Rumelia, as in 
Bulgaria, the Government has but 
one aim—the promotion of Bul- 
garian interests to the exclusion of 
all others. Neither north nor south 
of the Balkans do the Bulgars care 
to disguise their intention of be- 
coming united at the first oppor- 
tunity. To be ready for it they are 
arming and drilling themselves in 
a way which, if persevered in, will 
put them on a footing with Servia 
or Roumania in a few years. Per- 
ceiving all this, and being convinced 
that should Turkey ever attempt to 
put in force her Treaty of Berlin 
right of occupying the Balkans, 
the Bulgars on both sides of the 
range would rise to a man against 
her, and the whole Turkish ques- 
tion be reopened, I always felt the 
query, “ Why did your Beaconsfield 
separate us?” to be a poser. 

In process of time I arrived in 
Adrianople, after a tiresome jour- 
ney of fourteen hours by the slow- 
est train I have ever travelled in. 
Adrianople was the first Turkish 
town I had yet seen. It was full 
of Turks, a good third of whom 
have no ostensible means of liveli- 
hood. From Adrianople, Constan- 
tinople is thirteen and a half hours 
by rail. The line winds about in a 
curious serpentine fashion. In my 
innocence [ greatly admired the 
skilful economy of its construction, 
and ascribed to Turkish brains the 
masterful way with which, by a 








succession of small and otherwise 
unaccountable detours, aggregating 
thirty or thirty-five miles, the ne- 
cessity of making tunnels, bridges, 
embankments, and cuttings had 
been obviated. But alas for Chris- 
tian honesty! I had not been 
three days in Constantinople before 
I was informed that what I had 
attributed to Mahommedan thrift 
was due to Christian craft. In the 
construction of the line, as has 
been often the case in transactions 
between Mahommedans and Chris- 
tians, the simple Turk had been 
overreached. The Christian con- 
tractor selected his line after the 
rate per mile had been agreed upon ; 
hence that winding route, hence the 
absence of those engineering works 
which are to be found in all other 
railways throughout the world. 
Here is another case in which the 
Christian has driven a hard bargain 
with the Turk. In the hotels of 
Constantinople and Therapia certain 
English gentlemen who are in re- 
ecipt of plenty of money, but noth- 
ing to do except to praise the Turk- 
ish people and vilify their Govern- 
ment, are to be met with. They 
are English officers of gendarmes 
enlisted just before the war broke 
out. They have been drawing 
their pay in gold for about two 
years, and up to the present time 
have not done an hour’s work, 
there being no gendarmes. The 
Turk would gladly have rid himself 
of them a year and more ago, but 
cannot do so yet, as the term of 
contract will not expire for some 
six months yet. In conversation 
with an unofficial Turkish gentle- 
man who spoke English, I repro- 
bated the Shylock-like exaction 
of the said officers of gendarmes. 
Ile laughed at my scruples, and 
said, “Oh, it is all fair! Our 
Pachas have robbed you of millions, 
now you are getting a few thou- 
sands back.” 
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I remained a week in and near 
Constantinople, and was deepl 
impressed by the awful destitution 
of a large portion of its inhabitants; 
by the suggestive contrast between 
its few magnificent palaces and the 
lines of dilapidated buildings in its 
streets; by the faded rags of the 
soldicry and the brilliant uniforms 
of their superior officers; and, above 
all, by the signs of accumulating 
wealth visible everywhere in Chris- 
tian quarters and dwellings, whilst 
in those occupied by Mahommedans 
all was decay and ruin. 

Here are two sad pictures il- 
lustrative of the contrasts given 
above :— 

Like every other traveller, I went 
to see the Sultan go “in state” to 
pray. The day was Friday, the 
time noon, the mosque selected for 
the occasion that near the garden 
entrance to the summer palace. 
The intervening roadway was lined 
with troops; whilst the space im- 
mediately in front of the mosque 
was, in addition, occupied by a 
strong guard of honour, a military 
band, a body of trumpeters, and a 
number of officers, amongst whom 
were several very tall fussy negroes, 
who appeared to be great favourites 
with all. They were eunnehs, I 
was told. Behind the ground held 
by the troops was a dense, patient, 
good-humoured crowd of citizens. 
It was not until an hour after the 
announced time that his Majesty 
screwed up his courage sufficiently 
to show himself for a few minutes 
to his people. Then, at length, 
the garden gates were opened; the 
troops stood to attention, and a 
hush of expectation fell on all that 
vast multitude. As the cortége 
approached, we saw the Sultan on 
horseback in the midst of a com- 
pact body-guard of high State offi- 
cials, all of whom were on foot. 
The distance from gate to mosque 
was about 100 yards. In less than 
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two minutes from its first appear- 
ance the procession came to a halt 
before the mosque. The troops pre- 
sented arms, the trumpets sounded, 
the band played, and most of us 
uhbelievers uncovered. The Sultan 
dismounted hurriedly, as if afraid 
to be looked at,.and dragged his 
faltering legs up the carpeted steps 
of the mosque. On the highest 
step he turned round, and for a 
second or two faced his troops and 
people. He raised his hands to his 
face, as if blessing or saluting them. 
There was a rapturous shout, and 
he was gone. From first to last 
he had not been visible for more 
than two or three minutes, and in 
the last few seconds of those two 
minutes the present state of the 
Turkish empire was reflected before 
our eyes as from a mirror. That 
central, timid, corpse-like man, 
with the bloodless face and the 
nerveless gait, that is the Sultan 
—the ruler of Turkey. Those 
splendidly -dressed officers, whose 
breasts sparkle with decorations, 
whose bodi¢s are so burly, and 
whose faces look so sensual and 
passion-swayed, they are the great 
State officers who rule the ruler of 
Turkey. They all hate and fear 
each other; they all love the same 
thing. Their country? No; but 
power and money. These are their 
gods. For these they are starving 
the army and plundering their fel- 
low-subjects—in short, destroying 
their country. And their Sultan, 
he who is so amiable, has, like the 
Emperor of Russia, such “ good in- 
tentions,” what of him? Miser- 
able, cadaverous being, he is the 
slave of whatever clique of Pachas 
is in power. And those troops, 
what a grand physique they have! 
That cannot be hid, though their 
uniforms are worn, torn, and thread- 
bare. With what fervent devo- 
tion they shout as their puppet Sul- 
tan turns his pale face and twitch- 
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ing hands towards them for a mo- 
ment before he takes refuge in the 
mosque! And look beyond the 
troops at the great array of thin, 
keen, attentive faces. They belon 

to the citizens’ of Constantinople. 
Their garments are rags, their 
stomachs are empty; and yet, when 
they see their Sultan and his magni- 
ficent suite, they shout as devotedly 
as do the troops. In any other 
capital in the world both troops 
and citizens would fraternise and 
destroy that magnificent “ring ” of 
plundering Pachas—what restrains 
them is the intensity of their su- 
perstitious veneration for the head 
of their religion, and that natural 
submissiveness to those in author- 
ity which is so admirable a char- 
acteristic of the Turk. 

Here is the other picture. Its 
pathos is deeper, as the wronged 
ones are women. The day was, I 
think, Monday, the time 3 p.m., 
the locality a large public building. 
The space in front had been filled 
for hours by a throng of patient 
women and children—the widows 
and orphans of Turkish officers who 
had fallen during the late war. 
They had come to receive their 
pensions, a periodical dole of a few 
piastres, hardly sufficing to keep 
body and soul together. After 
hours of waiting a door was opened, 
and a good-looking man in a hand- 
some uniform appeared. The 
throng rises respectfully and hope- 
fully. Each will receive or hear 
something about her pittance at 
last. The official begins to ad- 
dress them. . No other sound is 
audible but his voice, so suspense- 
ful is the silence. He tells them 
there is no money in the treasury 
wherewith to pay them their pen- 
sions. As soon as the terrible news 
is heard, there arises a great wail of 
despair, a few passionate appeals, 
and then follows a stupefied silence. 
Soon one by one, or in groups, 
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widows and orphans move sorrow- 
fully away, to weep and starve and 
die. 

Scenes like the above are com- 
mon enough in Turkey, and ought 
to sadden any man. I| spent only 
one month in what lately was 
Turkey in Europe (October 3 to 
November 2 last), but in that 
short period I saw and _ Iearnt 
enough to give me food for reflec- 
tion for many -a long ycar, and to 
convince me that, of all the “ op- 

ressed nationalities” in Europe, 
the Turkish is the most oppressed. 
And there is no one to assist them 
—none but half-a-dozen good Eng- 
lish ladies, whose kindly charity 
can only reach a few hundreds 
from amongst the many suffer- 
ing thousands in Constantinople. 
Theirs is the only effective sympa- 
thy 1 heard of; that of others ex- 
pends itsclf in writing and talking 
and doing nothing. 

So far I have thought it best to 
confine myself to a simple sketch- 
narrative of what I saw and did 
between Rustchuk and Constanti- 
nople. Like other men whose in- 
terest in the Turkish question has 
been strong enough to induce them 
to study it on the spot, I have come 
home with my opinions shaken on 
some points and strengthened into 
conviction on others. I shall only 
trouble the reader with those re- 
lating to the political future of the 
Turkish race. But before doing so, I 
would venture to remonstrate with 
the many cultured Englishmen who 
abominate the Turk as “anti- 
human,” and long for the day 
when he shall be driven, “ bag and 
baggage,” into Asia, In_ their 


sweeping condemnations they for- 
get that it is not the Turk who is 
evil, but only the ring of Pachas 
who govern him, The said Pachas 
are, of course, not the representa- 
tives of the people; but detest- 
able though their administration 


is, it is not worse than were those 
of several Christian states not 
fifty = ago —e.g., Naples, 
Spain, Russia. Though it is only 
fair and charitable to remember 
little facts like the above, we tod 
readily shut our eyes to them, 
The charity of free Christian peoples 
is, after all, very narrow. No ob- 
servant man, not blinded byeparty 
or religious fecling, who has travel-: 
led in the East, has anything but 
good to say of the unofficial Mahom- 
medan, be he Turkish or Indian, 
Even the Affghan has more good 
qualities than bad. It is the 
fashion to call him treacherous— 
“Treacherous as an Affghan” is 
almost a proverb—and so he is, 
from our standpoint, and yet he 
has never done a deed so black as 
that of the Massacre of Glencoe. 
At present he is patriotically re- 
sisting an invasion. No one can 
blame him for that. Why good 
men and good women in this country 
abhor the Turk is due, I think, as 
much to sentimental as to religious 
intolerance, and to detestation of 
his polygamist practices. A Jiitle 
knowledge, a little Christian char- 
ity, is wanting here. The Turk 
is nearer a ‘Christian than the 
picture-adoring Russian, for he is 
sober, obedient, honest, and wor- 
ships God after the simple fashion 
of his forefathers, whereas the 
Russian is not far removed above 
a pagan idolater. Then as to 
polygamy: if we remember that a 
Mormon-like plurality of wives is 
an expensive luxury, which none 
but the rich can enjoy, we would 
see at once that most Mahommedans 
must be monogamists. In Turkey, 
as in India, not more than one 
marricd Mahommedan in eight or 
ten is the husband of more wives 
than one at a time. 

Lut I am losing sight of my im- 
pressions and convictions respecting 
the future of the Turks. Before I 
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visited Constantinople, I did hope 
and believe that the regencration of 
Turkey could and would proceed 
from within, I am now convinced 
that it must come from without. 
What Power will liberate the Turk- 
ish people from the Turkish Gov- 
ernment no man can say. That 
we shall take a leading part in the 
- work is, I think, certain. 
juphemise and moralise as our 
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humanitarian sophists may, we are 
pre-eminent amongst civilised races 
for enlightened selfishness. With 
such a quality, and with our ex- 
haustless energy and _ material 
strength, is it likely that we shall 
be backward when the time comes 
to better ourselves and 2 gprs 
people at the expense of the gang 
of plunderers called “the Turkish 
Government” ? 













JEMMY BLINKER. ; 
(IN MEMORY OF A GREAT SCHOLAR OF THE OLD sCHOOL.) 
Air—‘‘ The Brown Jug.” 


Dear Tom, this brown beaker, so clasped and so cracked, 
Was once Jemmy Blinker’s, a scholar exact ; 

Ile gave it to me, when he died in his bed, 

This bowl, with his Ilomer bound trimly in red. 

And now once a-year, since the flight of his soul, 

I read in his Llomer, and drink from his bowl— 


O rare Jemmy Blinker, where now shall we find 
A scholar like him, of omnivorous kind ? 

Not this volume he tasted, or that, for his whim, 
But a book was a book and a banquet to him: 
Its date and its title and binding he knew, 

And its place in the Bodleian Library too— 


O rare Jemmy Blinker, oh where shall we find 

A scholar like him, of the Polyglot kind ? 

For his Latin, could Cicero rise from the dead, 

Ile would wonder to find his own echo so spread ; 
And for Greek, every twig he could hunt to its root, 
In Sanscrit, and Gothic, and Gaclic to boot— 




















Rare Jemmy Blinker! 


Rare Jemmy Blinker! 






Rare Jemmy Blinker! 
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Jemmy Blinker. 


When you caught him in one of his musty old nooks, 

Half buried behind a big rampart of books, 

With his soft-shaded hair, and his delicate skin, 

You ne’er had suspected the giant within ; 

But Jem was a tough one, and never knew pains 

In his vulcanite bowels and bend-leather brains— 
Rare Jemmy Blinker! 


Our readers are now a light-skirmishing race, 

Who skim frothy fancies with grasshopper grace, 

But Jem, with a folio like Hercules, would wrestle, 

And he pounded the stuff in his brain with a pestle; 

His memory beat all the rhapsodist crew, 

For Homer both forwards and backwards he knew— 
Rare Jemmy Blinker! 


’T was a feast to behold him, with pipe and with coffee, 
Grinding his teeth o’er some rugged old strophe; 

His wit never failed when a verse was to mend, 

With a gash in the front and a gap in the end; 

And keen as a terrier nosing the vermin, 

He smelt a hiatus like Porson or Hermann— 


Rare Jemmy Blinker! 


At famous book-sales with the clock he was seen, 

In a snuffy old shirt; and a coat of pea-green ; 

Few volumes he bought, but when Blinker was there, 
Be sure that the lumber contained something rare; 

He once stood an Aldus, so costly a winner, 

That he lived a whole week without port to his dinner— 


Rare Jemmy Blinker ! 


One winter at Rome, when he journeyed with me, 

No pictures he went, no processions, to see ; 

No vespers he heard, and no matins could say, 

But he sat in the Vatican day after day ; 

And when he came back from his tour antiquarian, 

He published the text of an old Greek grammarian— 
Rare Jemmy Blinker! 


So mighty was he variantes to fish up, 

I never knew why he was not made a bishop ; 

Perhaps such a fellow, who shaped his own notions, 

Might shake an old creed with unseemly commotions: 

I once heard it whispered, though not Unitarian, 

He brewed in his brain a slight tincture of Arian— 
Poor Jemmy Blinker! 
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Jemmy Blinker. 


He had faults, I confess, but what mortal has not ? 
We moderns, he said, on the shelves would soon rot; 
Bombastic was Shakespeare, and once he detected him, 
Cribbing from Pindar, when no man suspected him ; 
John Ruskin was flighty, Tom Carlyle was crude, 
And all were admired most when least understood— 

Said learned Jemmy Blinker! 


His books he loved well, but loved not less his bottle, 
Like Socrates, Solon, and sage Aristotle— 
For the Greeks were great drinkers, he said, and if you, sir, 
Denied it, you’d find that he knew what he knew, sir; 
He'd rise in his chair, like a god, and belay us 
With book, page, and letter of old Athenzeus— 

Rare Jemmy Blinker ! 


One day in his study—what fate could be sadder !— _ 

He clomb to the shelf, No. 10, on a ladder ; 

And while fumbling up there for a Cassiodorus, 

He came tumbling down with a rumble sonorous : 

And he broke his hip-bone, and the doctors him bled, 

And we wept briny tears when he died in hfs bed— 
Poor Jemmy Blinker! 


Then fill up the glass, Tom, of port do not scrimp us, 
’Tis nine years to-day since he rose to Olympus; 

Not lightly again shall we see such a tinker 

Of wormy old vellums as glorious Blinker. 

I read in his Homer, I drink from his bowl, 

And I pray that the gods may give peace to the sou 
Of rare Jemmy Blinker! 

















Wes have had another flash of the 
pan in Ireland—happily, as usual, 
without any results. We venture 
to say without any results, because 
the only results which the agitation 
against the Irish landlords could 
have produced would have been the 
alienation of sympathy with suffer- 
ing peasantry on the part of Great 
Britain, call of every the Govern- 
ment, whether in the Old World or 
in the New. We are already satis- 
fied that the tactics of the Irish 
revolutionists and their friends 
have failed to mix inextricably up 
impracticable political claims with 
the distressed condition of a portion 
of her Majesty’s subjects. The 
noble and womanly appeal which 
has issued from the Viceregal Court, 
and the response which has been 
returned to it in Ireland, as well as 
in Great Britain, has vindicated the 
British nation from visiting upon 
suffering the penalty due to sedition, 
We have always treated Ireland as 
the spoilt child of the British fami- 
ly, and we certainly shall not choose 
the present moment for adopting 
a sterner attitude towards her, al- 
though a portion of her professed 
friends have done their best, out of 
her distress, to make her fly in the 
face of her natural relationship. 
That the Irish are not regarded as 
aliens, the sympathy which Britain 
is at present showing for the straits 
of a part of their population is a 
proof. If that sympathy is not 
widespread and spontaneous, then 
those who claim the title of Ire- 
land’s champions have themselves 
solely to blame. 

Of all internal questions, the con- 
dition of Ireland is the most hope- 
less with which Parliament is called 
upon to deal. Not that there is 
any absolute impossibility of re- 
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medying most of the grievances 
under which the Irish people really 
labour, or of ultimately placing the 
island upon a footing of perfect 
equality with the other contented 
divisions of the United Kingdom. 
The difficulty arises from the im- 
practicable demands of a large por- 
tion of the people themselves, 
which they well know that no 
British Parliament can grant, and 
which it is highly doubtful that 
they themselves would press if 
they were fully conscious of the 
consequences involved in_ their 
demands. And the Irish people 
are less to blame than a portion 
of the representatives to whom 
they have recklessly confided their 
cause. Irish agitation presents too 
advantageous prospects not to be- 
come the prey of political adven- 
turers, with whom better and more 
patriotic men will, unhappily for 
themselves and their country, some- 
times be mixed up. For the for- 
mer class of politician moderation 
has no attraction. He is too wise, 
in his own interests, to take his 
stand upon a platform which there 
is any chance of Government 
adopting, and thus cutting away 
from underneath him. No leader 
of the agitation which, under the 
various forms of Repeal, Fenian- 
ism, and Home Rule, has kept Ire- 
land in a ferment for the last half- 
century, which has demoralised its 
masses and retarded its progress, has 
ever had the slightest anticipation 
that he would achieve hisend. The 
selfishness and vanity which under- 
lay the greater part of O’Connell’s 
career are now matter of history. 
Mr. Butt never hoped for the ulti- 
mate success of Home Rule; and 
our respect for his memory inclines 
us to believe that he pursued it as 






































































a policy mainly to obtain minor 

and much-needed concessions for 
his country. Of the present lead- 
ership of the Home Rule party— 
which, strange to say, not a few 
high-minded Irish gentlemen conde- 
.scend to follow—we need have less 
scruple in speaking. Mr. Shaw has, 
fortunately for himself, been over- 
shadowed; but Mr. Parnell’s career 
affords ample proof that political 
prominence and party leadership 
are the high objects which he has 
in view; and that, to secure these, 
there is no depth of folly and misery 
into which he will not willingly 
drag those of his countrymen who 
are infatuated enough to follow his 
guidance. He has none of O’Con- 
nell’s eloquence and statesmanship 
‘to serve his purpose. Ile has nei- 
ther Mr. Butt’s judgment nor. tact. 
His own darling policy of obstruc- 
tion has signally failed to secure his 
authority as an Irish leader. And 
now that popular confidence in his 
capacity as a national champion was 
fast ebbing away—now that the 
better part of those who have sat 
beside him in the present Parlia- 
ment and followed him into the 
lobby were rapidly rising against 
him—he has sought to re-establish 
‘himself in the popular favour by the 
daring coup of stirring up an agra- 
tian war between tenant and land- 
lord. 

It did not require much pene- 
,tration on Mr. Parnell’s part to 
discern that the land question in 
Ireland presented a fertile field in 
which to sow the seeds of popular 

| ferment. Unhappily the proofs of 
discord between landlord and tenant 
‘are ever present with us in their 
most serious form. The frightful 
statistics of agrarian crime with 
which that country annually fur- 
nishes us, are too well known to 
require repetition; and they prove 
the existence of serious faults con- 
nected with the relations of landed 
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property. Nor can we suppose 
that these faults are entirely on one 
side. Ireland has not a monopoly 
of either bad landlords or bad ten- 
ants. The repeated interference of 
the Legislature in the interests of 
the latter, bind us to believe that the 
claims of the former were in many 
instances pressed to the general dis- 
advantage of the country. But these 
parliamentary interpositions have 
in most cases turned out to be, to 
quote the phrase of an eminent 
Irish statesman, “amendments that 
have made the matter worse.” 
Well-intended as they doubtless 
were, their chief effect has been 
to foster a belief among the Irish 
peasantry that they had claims to 
consideration conceded to no other 
class of tenantry, and that they had 
rights in the soil superior to those 
coming to them in virtue of their 
contract with their landlords. In 
dealing with the Irish land, the 
British Legislature has always been 
much more desirous to remedy griev- 
ances than anxious about the effects 
which the exercise of its good offices 
might produce upon the minds of 
the people. The restless and ex- 
citable disposition of the Irish peas- 
antry, and the peculiar notions 
which they entertain about their 
rights to the soil, have rather been 
stimulated than appeased by all 
that has hitherto been done in their 
behalf; and the only expectation 
that experience has to offer us, is 
the danger that further conces- 
sions will be followed by still 
more grasping demands and by an 
aggravated degree of agrarian dis- 
content. 

The present agitation can hardly 
be called a new one; for the feel- 
ings upon which it is founded have 
always, to a greater or less extent, 
haunted the minds of the more 
ignorant and discontented peasants. 
Their fallacious views of their own 
history, and their sentimental dis- 
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like of other races, have ingrained 
them with the idea that they are 
being unjustly kept out of their 
lands by strangers. The practical 
value of such a plea is absolutely 
nothing; and it is really only a 
shade less ridiculous than if the 
Anglo-Saxon population of Eng- 
land were to insist upon the expro- 
priation of the descendants of the 
great English landowners whose an- 
cestors came over with the Norman 
conquerors, as an act of justice to 
the sons of the soil. But if the 
idea is not new, it has now for the 
first time been distinctly formulat- 
ed; and we are called upon to in- 
quire why this demand of the Irish 
land for the Irish people should be 
authoritatively put forward at the 
present moment by that section of 
their representatives who claim for 
themselves the title of the National 
party. 

In the first place, ample evidence 
meets us at every turning that the 
Irish land agitation has been excited 
at this juncture to bolster up Mr. Par- 
nell’s leadership of the Home Rule 
movement. In spite of the acces- 
sions which the Home Rule party 
has recently gained, the cause has 
rather declined than advanced since 
Mr. Butt’s death. What it has gained 
in voting power it has lost in re- 
spectability ; and many of its ad- 
herents who are most swayed by 
national feelings, consider that a 
party which, in their eyes, occu- 
pies a dignified and patriotic posi- 
tion, isdegraded by being made a 
mere machine of parliamentary ob- 
struction. At the coming elections 
the conduct of the Home Rule 
party was bound to be discussed by 
every constituency in Ireland; and 
Mr. Parnell had good reasons to be 
anxious as to the results. A sup- 
plementary policy was clearly want- 
ing—one which would be subsidi- 
ary to Home Rule, and would, at 
the same time, elevate him into 








the leadership of the movement. 
Hence his unscrupulous appeal to 
the Irish tenants, and his effort to 
quicken the national feeling by 
holding out the land as a bait. 
Circumstances certainly favoured 
the scheme. Ireland has had its 
share of the recent bad seasons, and 
if its agricultural prospects were af- 
fected in a less degree than those of 
England and Scotland, there was 
still a considerable amount of dis- 
tress, and, of course, of discontent 
and restlessness. The Irish peasant, 
cupidus alieni, sui profusus, is ready 
to seek for any means of ameliorat- 
ing his circumstances except indus- 
try and thrift; and when Mr. Par 
nell tells him that all his misfor- 
tunes are due to foreign landlords, 
and that his only remedy is to seize 
hold of their property, he catches 
at the proposition as a most attrac- 
tive gospel. The suggestion is a 
very alluring one, which even more 
moderate communities would have 
some difficulty in resisting, if it 
were only seriously put before them. 
We are therefore bound to view 
with all the more severity the con- 
duct of agitators who seek to shape 
this popular weakness to their own 
political ends. 

The present anti-rent agitation is 
not many months old, and yet it has 
already gone through several phases, 
thus showing how uncertain are the 
elements of which it is composed. 
Its leaders have all along ostenta- 
tiously boasted that the course which 
they were counselling was quite a 
constitutional one; but the recent 
agrarian riots have placed beyond 
question the understanding which 
the people themselves have put 
upon Mr. Parnell’s advice. Mr. 
Parnell started by telling the peas- 
antry that they must “hold a firm 
grip upon their homesteads and 
lands ;” and it was only by an after- 
thought that he qualified his recom- 
mendation by saying that they must. 
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do so by legal and constitutional 
means. But if any doubt remained 
that unconstitutional means were 
to be resorted to in aid of the anti- 
rent agitation, Mr. Parnell speedily 
dissipated it. His counsel that the 
populace should assemble en masse 
wherever an eviction was to be 
carried out, was a proof that he was 
determined to overawe the law as 
well as the landlords, and to assist 
the defaulting tenant in “holding a 
grip” upon property to which the 
courts had decreed that he had no 
longer any right. This idea of a 
constitutional agitation may well 
seem to Englishmen a very Irish 
one. Instead of seeking to secure 
their object, a peasant proprietary, 
by the usual course of argument, 
by convincing their opponents, by 
removing obstacles, and by exhibit- 
ing the prudent and law-abiding 
habits of the class in whose interests 
the landlords are to be deposed, 
the Irish agitators first propose to 
“hold their grip of the land,” and 
then ask Parliament to confirm them 
in possession. It did not need 
the agrarian outrages which have 
speedily followed the anti-rent 
meetings, and the recent rent-riots 
in Connemara, to stamp the whole 
agitation as unconstitutional, and its 
promoters as enemies of the Govern- 
ment of their country. 

- The action of the Government 
towards the agitators has been fully 
criticised, and in some cases not in 
very favourable terms. We can 
easily sympathise with the indig- 
nation of Irish landlords, who see 
their persons endangered, and their 
property exposed to the risk of ruin, 
from the impunity with which de- 
magogues are allowed to hold them 
up to reprobation, and to raise the ill 
feelings of the masses against them. 
A little consideration convinces us 
that the Government has acted 
with prudence in refusing to dignify 
the “ twopenny sedition” with excep- 
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tional notice. Such a course would 
practically be to pronounce in 
favour of Mr. Gladstone’s immoral 
idea of agitation lately enunciated 
to the electors of Mid - Lothian. 
Irish malcontents. have always been 
ready enough to turn their allowance 
of rope to its proper use; and by 
giving full vent to their extravagant 
utterances, we shall most readily 
allow them to push their cause to 
its natural consummation of ridicu- 
lousness and folly. We can have 
no wish to add more names to the 
already sufficiently long list of 
Fenian martyrology. It is matter of 
regret that the Government should 
have been compelled to vindicate the 
law in the few arrests which have 
been made, although it is well that 
the agitators should be made to un- 
derstand that the Executive is quite 
prepared, when necessary, to draw 
the line between rant and rebel- 
lion. A few impatient critics may 
have murmured that the arch-insti- 
gator of the rent-meetings should 
be allowed to go free, while a few 
of his wretched tools were selected 
for punishment. But the wisdom 
of the policy that Government has 
pursued has already been justified. 
The arrest of Mr. Parnell, for which 
we make bold to say sufficient war- 
rant existed, would have raised him 
to the dignity of a hero and a 
patriot in the eyes of his misguided 
followers. Mr. Parnell, unchecked 
and at liberty, may safely be trust- 
ed to undo his own work, and to 
speedily bring discredit and failure 
upon the Irish National Land 
League and its demands. He has 
already done a signal service to 
Government by his American ex- 
pedition. The boasted sympathy of 
the United States with Irish dis- 
affection, upon which the National 
9 has so long fed delusive hopes, 
as now been demonstrated beyond 
doubt to have no real existence; 


and so far are the Irishmen in the ~ 
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States from contributing their dol- 
lars to the extinction of landlords 
in the old country, that Mr. Parnell 
has had to give them his solemn as- 
surance that every cent with which 
the Americans may intrust him will 
be applied to the relief of distress, 
and not to political agitation. The 
cold water thrown by America upon 
Mr. Parnell and his plans will go a 
far way to convince his countrymen 
that he has been buoying them up 
with false expectations, and will as- 
sure the loyal portion of the Irish 
public that the Government knew 
very well what it was about when 
it left him to take his own way. 
Mr. Parnell in prison might prove 
dangerous to his excitable followers ; 
Mr. Parnell at large is as harmless 
as any demagogue can well be. 
The most timorous of politicians 
need never apprehend that the 
member for Meath will ever place 
himself at the head of even a cab- 
bage-garden insurrection. 


But while Government is _per- 
fectly justified in contemning the 
anti-rent agitation as a_ political 


movement, it is bound to take 
careful account of the social con- 
sequences which scem likely to flow 
from it. Its first, and, so far as the 
State is directly concerned, its most 
serious, result is, that the processes 
of the courts are opposed and the 
law obstructed. It is absolutely 
impossible that an eviction can be 
carried out in the presence of the 
“moral” mob which the agitators 
have recommended to assemble on 
such occasions; and the Irish papers 
have supplied us with countless in- 
stances during the past few months 
where the execution of such pro- 
cesses has had to be postponed 
rather than risk bloodshed and 
general tumult. And it is high- 
ly creditable to many Irish land- 
lords that they have not invoked 
that assistance which the Govern- 
ment, if called upon, was bound to 
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have afforded them on these occa- 
sions. But a state of affairs like 
this must speedily come to an end. 
Sooner or later the law must be 
supported ; and it deserves consid- 
eration whether leniency which 
encourages lawlessness, only to be 
followed by a heavier retribution 
in the end, is not, after all, a mis- 
taken policy. Where the law is 
resisted, the Executive cannot ex- 
pect loyalty. 

But the effect of the agitation 
upon the owners of land themselves 
must be a matter of still greater 
concern. The Irish landlord is a 
person upon whom sympathy is not 
generally wasted. Unfounded as the 
representations against him must in 
very many cases be, these have not 
failed to exercise a prejudicial in- 
fluence upon the popular judgment. 
We have been taught to imagine 


‘him as an absentee, knowing noth- 


ing of his dependants, and caring , 
less for them; not even spending 
the rents which he racks out of his 
tenants in the country where they 
are collected ; and leaving his land 
to the management of an unscrupu- 
lous agent, whose chief object next 
to feathering his own nest is to grind 
the faces of the peasantry. Even the 
Legislature has come to look upon 
the landlord’s position as an anom- 
aly which it cannot well defend, 
and for which it is even sometimes 
disposed to be apologetic. In all 
the discussions on the land ques- 
tion, the rights and privileges of 
the Irish landlord are tacitly re- 
garded as though they occupied an 
inferior position to those of the 
English or Scottish proprietor; 
while the claims of his tenants 
against him are assumed to rest 
upon a basis which in neither of 
the other two countries would be 
conceded by anything short of a 
revolution in the land laws. If 
there is any justice in the charge 
of indifference to Ireland brought 
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against the British Parliament, the 
landlords have certainly the first 
right to complain. They are the 
only class that cannot be said to 
have had its fair share of the ex- 
ceptional benefits which we have 
sought to bestow upon that coun- 
try; and it is mostly at their ex- 
pense that all our recent land legis- 
lation has been effected. We are 
not, however, altogether to blame 
for the indifference with which the 
Irish landlords’ interests have been 
treated. The fact that they have not 
stood upon their rights as stoutly 
as proprietors in the other kingdoms 
have done, may have been accept- 
ed as some confession of weakness 
in their own position. But we are 


nevertheless obliged to own that 
the constant turbulence of Ireland 
has made us much more anxious 
to seck out and allay the causes of 
opular discontent, than to confirm 
the loyalty of that section of the 
population which has ever stood 


by the cause of order. This is not 
the least of the mistakes which 
we have made in our administra- 
tion of Ireland ; and if the present 
agitation does not convince us of 
our error, its only valuable lesson, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
will have been wasted. During the 
last few years we have heard much 
of British interests in various remote 
parts of the world, and we have 
marked with pleasure the zeal with 
which Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment has addressed itself to the pro- 
tection of the persons and property 
of our colonists when endangered ; 
but we cannot help thinking that, 
so long as the life of the Irish 
landlord is left in greater peril 
than that of the Natal colonist 
or the Cape Colony border farmer, 
we have looked somewhat far afield 
in search of our immediate duty. 
The last few months have re- 
vealed a kindly feeling and consid- 
eration upon the part of most of 
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the leading landlords in Ireland for 
their tenants, with which English 
opinion in its ignorance would 
scarcely have credited them. They 
have responded to the appeals of 
their tenantry with more ‘ge 
tude and liberality than the mass 
of English landlords, whose tenants, 
we do not hesitate to say, have had 
on the whole more serious losses to 
contend with. They have also in- 
terested themselves largely in the 
relief of local distress by under- 
taking extraordinary improvements 
upon their estates for the employ- 
ment of the straitened peasantry. 
Considering the attitude which the 
peasants have taken up in so many 
parts, this speaks strongly in favour 
of the landlords. We cannot for a 
moment imagine that the benevo- 
lence of the latter has been in any 
way stimulated by the threats and 
denunciations which have been so 
frecly uttered against them—for 
experience has shown us that there 
is no more certain means of hard- 
ening a landlord’s heart against his 
tenantry than any show of coer- 
cion; and on many estates where 
the cultivators are now complain- 
ing the loudest of their hard terms, 
their condition has been brought 
upon them mainly by their own 
intemperate and troublesome bear- 
ing. In the present depression 
the Anglo-Irish landowners have 
not been behind the native pro- 
prietors in liberality, and the lat- 
ter as much as the former are to 
all appearances the victims of the 
popular malevolence. 

The Irish landowners have stood 
only too little on their own defence, 
and it is important to note how 
they are prepared to meet the 
calumnies to which the anti-rent 
agitators have given such wide- 
spread circulation. Aimong their 
evidence, that of the Knight of 
Kerry deserves to have a prominent 
place. The Knight, who “repels 
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with the utmost indignation the 
most unrighteous and untruthful 
accusations ever brought against 
any body of men since land first 
came to be land,” quotes the fol- 
lowing testimony from the late 
Bishop Moriarty, whose sympathy 
with his country and its peasantry 
will not admit of challenge : 





‘*T believe,” wrote the bishop, *‘ that 
no body of men have ever been more 
unjustly calumniated than the land- 
lords of Ireland; and, as a rule, none 
have shown so much consideration as 
they have done in their dealings with 
their tenants.” 


Such an opinion from a prelate 
whose feelings lay naturally more 
with the masses than with the 
dominant class, has a higher value 
than would attach to a landlord’s 
statements. But the highest author- 
ity that we can point to on the deal- 
ings of landlords with their tenantry 
is the official returns of the Board 
of Works, showing the loans which 
landlords have for years been ob- 
taining for expenditure upon the 
improvement of their estates, of 
which the cultivator reaps the pri- 
mary benefit. That is, he might 
reap the primary benefit if he only 
accepted his advantages in the 
same spirit as they are offered 
to him by the landlord. If the 
occupiers in general were indus- 
triously to make the best of their 
holdings instead of wasting their 
time in fruitless political move- 
ments, in murmuring for conces- 
sions to which they have no just 
claim, and in promoting agrarian 
agitation which can only make the 
landlords on their side “keep a 
firmer grip,” to use Mr. Parnell’s 
phrase, the chief causes of distress 
and of discontent would be speedily 
swept away. Bad seasons must, of 
course, produce calamity, of which 
it is only fair that the landlord 
should have to bear his share, if 


the tenant can show that his in- 
dustry and prudence in good years 
have not enabled him to lay past 
sufficient store for tiding over hard 
times. We would be doing gross 
injustice to our past experience of 
Irish landlords, if we supposed that 
they would not willingly share with 
their tenants the burden of unavoid- 
able losses. But the fact that a man 
has failed as a tenant gives him no 
claim to ask that we should give 
him a trial as a landlord. 

“It would be misspent pains to 
consider the scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a peasant proprietary 
which Mr. Parnell and the Land 
League have formulated, from either 
a political or an economical point of 
view. In the former case, it in- 
volves principles which the British 
Government as presently constitut- 
ed could never admit as a proper 
basis of discussion; and in the sec- 
ond, the demand brings us into colli- 
sion with hard facts, not altogether 
complimentary to the Irish cultiva- 
tors as a class, but which must over- 
ride all economic theories. 

The principle of expropriation, if 
once admitted in one country of the 
United Kingdom, could not be con- 
fined there. The Irish are not the 
only cultivators who have grievances 
connected with the land, any more 
than they are the only tenants who 
would gladly own the lands which 
they now rent. If the State is to 
assume in one locality the power 
of buying out the landowners, and 
of distributing their estates among 
the cultivators, we may make sure 
that it will very soon be called upon 
to exercise its function in other 
quarters. But the British Govern- 
ment has never claimed to be pos- 
sessed of such a power; and we 
need have no apprehension that the 
country will be in a hurry to con- 
fer it. That school of politicians 
which sees no sanctity in any pro- 
perty that does not consist of hard 
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cash or cotton - mills, might have 
little scruple in supporting an ex- 
propriation policy, but it can meet 
with no countenance from any re- 
sponsible party in the Legislature. 
It is Mr. Bright, we think, who has 
suggested that we might usefully 
spend some five millions in purchas- 
ing Irish estates and settling them 
with a peasant proprietary; but 
even this proposition, which would 
be only an experiment compared 
- with the wholesale programme of 
the Land League, has never recom- 
mended itself to practical men. 
The State would like some better 
security for so large an investment 
than that afforded by either the 
industry or the thrift of the peas- 
ants who make up Mr. Parnell’s 
mob meetings. Upon this question 
of expropriation there can be no 
division of parties. Nothing short 
of a complete revolution of senti- 
ment upon the subject of landed 
property will ever secure even a 
patient hearing to the Irish agra- 
rian claims in a British House of 
Commons. 

The theorists who argue in favour 
of a peasant proprietary, as a source 
of national prosperity, have never 
gone the length of alleging that Ire- 
land was a soil peculiarly suited for 
such an experiment. They point 
to the success which has attended 
peasant proprietors in Belgium, in 
Switzerland, and in some parts of 
Western Germany, as the most con- 
clusive plea in favour of their system. 
But we do not need the teaching 
of political economy to tell us that 
the success of a peasant proprietary 
must entirely depend upon the char- 
acter and habits of the cultivators 
themselves. The Belgians and the 
Switzers, had their lot been cast 
under large landowners, would, 
doubtless, have been as successful 
tenants as they have been cultiva- 
tors of their own homesteads. It 
is their frugality, steadiness, con- 
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tentment with small profits, that 
have secured the success of peas- 
ant proprietors in both countries. 
In Norway—which used to be a 
country cited in favour of this ten- 
ure, but where these qualities are 
less conspicuously displayed in the 
character of the people—a peasant 
proprietary is beginning to clog the 
prosperity of the country, and to 
retard its agricultural development. 
And it has always been held essen- 
tial to the success of a peasant pro- 
prietary that the population should 
be animated by orderly and law- 
abiding instincts. Will the Irish 
agrarians venture to tell us that their 
cultivating masses are possessed of 
these qualifications? Judged by a 
comparison with the habits of the 
Belgians and Switzers, we know 
of no country where it would be 
less of a blessing to the agricultural 
classes to convert them into the 
owners of the land. We have of 
late had painful illustrations in our 
trade disputes, that the Belgian can 
thrive as an artisan where the Eng- 
lish or Scotch workman fails; and 
we need build no hopes of prosper- 
ity to Ireland from peasant pro- 
prietors because the system has 
succeeded among the soberer and 
more frugal races on the Continent. 

But the Irish agrarians tell us 
that the worst qualities of the Irish 
peasant—his indolence, his lawless- 
ness, and his intemperance — all 
spring from the blight which the 
land laws have cast upon his exist- 
ence; and they point to the pros- 
perity which attends their country- 
men in our colonies as a proof of 
this. The argument is a plausible 
one, but will not bear sifting. A 
better explanation is, that the Irish- 
man removed from the atmosphere 
of political disaffection which per- 
vades so many parts of his native 
country, away from the influence of 
demagogues and priests, and from 
the contagion of popular discontent, 
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falls rapidly into the industrious 
and orderly habits natural to his 
race, which makes him a most val- 
uable element in all our colonial 
populations. Ilis Celtic adaptabil- 
ity enables him to assimilate him- 
sclf rapidly with other races, and 
to accommodate himself to the 
circumstances of a new country, 
more quickly, perhaps, than cither 
the English or Scotch settler. But 
wherever there is a separate “ Irish 
element” maintained, as in the 
United States, it is more than 
doubtful whether he is not quite 
as much loss as gain to the country. 

But if from his habits we cannot 
expect that the Irish peasant would 
succeed if transformed into a land- 
lord, there is even less encourage- 
ment, from the present condition of 
the cultivators, to attempt the ex- 
periment, The agitators themselves 
tell us how poor the Irish peasantry 
are, how wretched their houses, how 
deficient they are in agricultural 
implements, and how deeply sunk 
in debt to tradesmen and money- 
lenders. This is not a very hopeful 
basis upon which to found a culti- 
vating proprietary. The repayment 
by instalment of the purchase- 
money of their holdings, according 
to Mr. Parnell’s scheme, would add 
at least a considerable percentage 


to the present scales of rental, which 
no tenant would be able to under- 
take unless he were not only free 
from embarrassment, but also pos- 
sessed of some capital. The expro- 
priation of the present class of land- 
lords might accordingly be speedily 
expected to be followed by the trans- 
fer of the land to the money-lenders 
of the country, who are not likely, 
as masters, to make matters much 
better than they are at present. 
It is only the well-to-do cultiva- 
tors who could afford to accept 
the position of proprietors, and this 
is the very class that has least de- 
sire for any alteration of the present 
system. We have the authority of 
Lord Lifford for saying that long 
leases, and even fixity of tenure, 
have failed to stimulate Irish culti- 
vators to greater exertions. 

‘* Notwithstanding,” wrote his lord- 
ship in a letter to the ‘Times’ last 
November, ‘‘ that while, according to 
common-sense, @ man would naturally 
lay out more on his own land than he 
would on another person’s, yet Ireland 
being Ireland, it is an absolute, well- 
ascertained fact, that in proportion to 
the length of tenure of an Irishman of 
the tenant class is bad cultivation and 
consequent poverty, often coupled with 
sub-letting and exorbitant rents screw- 
ed out of miserable under-tenants.” * 


We may expect that the condi- 





* In the recently published volumes of Dr. John Hill Burton’s ‘ Reign of — 
Anne’ we come upon the following remarks, which fully bear out Lord Lifford’s 


opinions :-— 


**It happened to the author, in the course of one of those autumn visits of 
scientific groups who from time to time enliven such a town as Edinburgh, to mix 
in a general conversation in a train making an excursion through East Lothian. 
The tenor of that conversation may perhaps be best epitomised by limiting it to 
a dialogue between a landed gentleman of Kerry and a Lothian farmer. The 
Kerry man finds himself in a land of agricultural miracles. He identifies the 
farm-steading as elsewhere the cotton-mill is identified by the tall chimney of 
the steam-engine house. He sees the peasant in the fields employed, like a skil- 
ful engineer, in the guidance of machinery. He has passed wheat-fields clean 
and waving with a heavy crop, in size ten, twenty, thirty, possibly fifty acres. 
lle thinks sadly on the bogs of his own Kerry, and moralises on the capricious- 
ness of fortune, and then he is assured that these fruitful fields were at one 
time bog and stone. He is further told that their metamorphosis is the doing 
of the tenants, who in general have extensive capital, and the landlord is 
often more thoroughly in the hands of his tenant than the tenant of his land- 
lord. It is explained to him that the surface of Scotland, though not naturally 
fertile, has fertilising elements, and among these are the traps and other igne- 
ous rocks of what is called the later eruptive period ; and that these, in combina- 
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tion of Ireland will demand the 
early attention of the session of 
Parliament which is about to mect; 
and no doubt we shall receive from 
the Irish representatives much valu- 
able information as to the reme- 
dies applicable to the existing state 
of feeling. That the peasant pro- 

rietary scheme of the Irish Land 
Lenane will not require much con- 
sideration, should it, as seems like- 
ly, be brought before the House of 
Commons, may safely be predicted. 
Parliament will have enough to do 
with devising practicable measures 
to meet pressing necessities, with- 
out discussing impossible proposals. 
With the existing distress, Govern- 
ment may safely be trusted to deal, 
wherever the aid of private charity 
proves inadequate for its relief. But 
there are many considerations that 
must necessarily hamper the disposi- 
tion of the Executive to assist the 
people at the present moment. We 
must, in justice to the country, sce 
that proper restrictions are laid up- 
on the expenditure of public funds 
in those parts where the turbulence 
of the population has made them 
improper objects of public sym- 
pathy. There is a certain amount 
of harshness in the remarks recent- 
ly made by Lord Newry, but it 
must be admitted that the counsel 
which he gives is not unfitted to 
the existing state of things. 


‘*Let the benefits,” he says, ‘‘to be 
deduced from this fund [charitable 
subscriptions], accrue only to those who 
deserve ,them, and not to the ignorant 
followers of professed agitators, who, 
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for the sole purpose of self aggrandise- 
ment, have, under a despicable cloak of 
miscalled patriotism, succeeded in dis- 
tributing broadcast the pernicious seed 
which, if not promptly craidlicated, 
must bear fruit in rebellion and blood- 
shed. To assist these no doubt in- 
digent but lawless individuals, will 
but serve as an inducement to increas- 
ed outrage, while the real sufferers, 
whose loyalty and love of order no 
depression has weakened, will be left 
out in the cold to starve and perish.” 


When starvation is in question, 
the public is not apt to draw 
the line by deserts, and the bene- 
volent may properly be influenced 
only by the degree of suffering 
which they see before them; but 
with the Government the case 
is different. It is impossible to 
overlook the attitude of the peas- 
antry and their leaders in many 
parts of the country without put- 
ting a premium upon disaffection. 
For the same reason the Govern- 
ment must feel itself precluded at 
resent from considering any pro- 
jects for permanently removing the 
grievances of which the peasan- 
try chiefly complain. Parliament 
cannot be expected to assent to 
further expenditure of the imperial 
revenue upon a country whose con- 
dition forbids the supposition that 
any general advantage will be de- 
rived from State assistance. The 
Irish members ought to present us 
with a peaceful and orderly popu- 
lation before they prefer any de- 
mands entailing extra expenditure: 
upon the country, whether these 
take the shape of assistance from 





tion with organic manures and certain chemical agentsas stimulants, ‘ warm the 


cold soil,’ as the farmer may put it. 


The Kerry man, in the illustrious Rock of 


Cashel, knows a specimen of this geological phenomenon near home, but had never 
associated it with fertilising qualities. How is the same metamorphosis to be ac- 
complished in Kerry? This brings the discussion to a climax, and he is told that, 


if by the waving of an enchanter’s wand the 
change places, half a century would behold 


ple of Kerry and East Lothian could 
erry smiling with waving corn, alter- 


nating with rich meadows and abundant potato-fields ; while East Lothian would, 
as thoroughly as what has once been cultivated can cast off cultivation, have lapsed 
into the fungus-covered cabins, and the dirty patches of potato-ground, where the 


ragged peasant works with no better tool tuan a broken spade.” —V ol. iii. pp. 167-169. 
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the Irish Church surplus, reclama- 
tion of waste lands, or systems of 
arterial drainage. 

There is one matter, however, 
that we trust will be treated by 
Parliament with the firmness pro- 
per to the present state of affairs— 
we mean the security of the subject 
in Ireland. We have allowed the 
agrarian agitators full scope to 
ventilate their schemes; and we 
must now, in justice to the land- 
lords, protect them from the legiti- 
mate conclusion of Mr. Parnell’s 
suggestions. The chorus which 
interpreted the member for Meath’s 
“ constitutional” and “ moral” ar- 
guments against the landowners by 
exclamations of “shoot them!”’ 
showed that the seed had fallen 
upon congenial soil. The position 
of a landlord in the disaffected 
parts of Ireland, insecure at the 
best, has, within the last few 
months, become altogether unten- 
able; and for this we must assume 
that the Government is in a great 
measure responsible. Were an agra- 
rian assassination to happen in Suf- 
folk or in Haddington, the United 
Kingdom would be thrilled with 
horror; but the murder of a land- 
lord in Connaught hardly provokes 
a passing comment in the news- 
papers. We hear many complaints 
of Irish inequality, but no differ- 
ence is so marked as the relative 
values of the lives of a British and 
an Irish landowner. If the one is 
less secure than the other, it is dis- 
tinctly the fault of the State, which 
is charged with the prevention of 
crime, and which onght not to be 
deterred by difficulties from doing 
its duty. If the circumstances of 
the Irish land have encouraged 
agrarian crime, and the corruption 
of juries has thrown obstacles in 
the way of punishment, the reason 
is all the stronger for devising ex- 
ceptional means of meeting these 
evils, 


It will be well both for Ireland 
and for the Government if the com- 
ing spring can be tided over without 
the necessity of having to resort 
to new measures of repression; but 
unpopular as these must always be, 
we trust that the claims of life and 
property will have their due weight 
with the State. The populace in 
the towns are beginning to clam- 
our for bread with not much more 
cause than their compatriots in the 
counties are crying out for land. 
We would be very far from speak- 
ing harshly of the demonstrations 
in behalf of labour and charity 
made during the past few weeks, 
and we would regret if anything 
written in these columns should 
lessen the sympathetic feelings now 
manifested for Irish suffering ; but 
we cannot help pointing out that 
the bread-riots and processions of 
the unemployed are only another 
phase of the general revolutionary 
agitation. Inquiries have shown 
that the recent bread-riots in Cork 
were quite unprovoked by any real 
want of food; while the later de- 
monstration in Dublin was unques- 
tionably concerted by one of the 
Nationalist newspapers. These facts 
show thata spirit of great discrim- 
ination will be required in dealing 
with Irish distress, if our policy 
is to be one of relieving suffering 
without promoting agitation; and 
a grave responsibility will rest upon 
any section of the Nationalists that 
may be unscrupulous enough to seek 
to extract political capital out of the 
present sufferings of their country- 
men. Speaking at Stroud on the 
15th of last month, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave utterance to 
a friendly warning which ought not 
to be without effect :— 


**You know well enough,” said Sir 
Stafford Northcote, ‘‘that the action 
of agitators is not the action which is 
likely to benefit a country, but, on the 
contrary, to keep it back from pros- 
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perity. You know well enough that 
if they produce the effect of embitter- 
ing the people of Ireland against the 
English Government and people, they 
will not succeed in embittering the 
English people against the great body 
of the Irish. We may condemn, and 
we do most strongly condemn, in the 
interests not of England, but of Ire- 
land, the action of those who do 
such pernicious work among the Irish 
people. We believe them to be men 
of far less influence than they suppose 
themselves to be, but they may rely 
upon it that their action will in every 
possible way be counteracted by the 
action of the British Government.” 


The action of Government, so far 
as it can be said to be yet matured, 
has held a cautious mean between 
ignoring distress and recognising 
sedition. It has given the land- 
lords and others even greater facil- 
ities than they usually possess for 
obtaining advances to be spent in 
employing the labouring classes ; 
and in the more distressed parts 
of the country loans have been 
granted at a nominal rate of in- 
terest for the first two years, which, 
even when prosperous times arrive, 
will not rise above one per cent. 
It has given special powers to 
boards of guardians to arrange for 
relief measures, and has promised 
to obtain indemnification for them 
wherever it is found necessary to 
go beyond the provisions of the 
poor-law. We are justified in 
believing that these measures, aid- 
ed by charitable donations, will be 
sufficient to obviate famine without 
the risk of further demoralising the 
peasantry, or of encouraging simu- 
lated distress which springs purely 
from political machinations. Nei- 
ther the condition of the country 
nor the temper of its population is 
such at the present moment as to 
warrant a Government in bringing 
forward any wholesale measure of 
permanent improvement, the cost 
of which will necessarily fall in the 
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first instance upon the Imperial 
exchequer. 

The effect of Mr. Parnell’s agrarian 
policy upon the Home Rule party 
will be watched with much inter- 
est during the coming sessions. 
Several of the more moderate Na- 
tionalists have already disavowed 
all sympathy with the anti-landlord 
agitation ; and when the time comes 
for the party to take up its position 
on the land question, something 
more than difference of opinion may 
be looked for in theHome Rule camp. 
We must not imagine that the land 
movement takes any special colour 
of nationality from its supporters, 
for Lord Lifford recently pointed 
out that, 

‘“‘With only two or three excep- 
tions, and those generally the least 
offensive of their class, the men who 
so freely denounce what they call 
Saxon rule and Saxon possession of 


property, are in reality for the most 
part of Saxon, not Celtic, descent.’ 


There are many of the native 
Irish members that have done most 
to secure consideration for the cause 
of Home Rule who will not commit 
themselves to the principle of expro- 
priation, and who must now be divid- 
ed from the political adventurers that 
are seeking to make capital out of 
that question. Sir George Bowyer, 
the Home Rule member for the 
county of Wexford, has publicly 
notified that he is prepared to sac- 
rifice his seat rather than “ connive, 
even by silence, at a policy leading 
to treason, and doctrines opposed to 
morals and religion, or subversive of 
government and civil society.” And 
there must be many other gentle- 
men of the party equally actuated by 
the same principle. It will be to 
the disadvantage of these that the 
land agitation must operate at the 
elections ; but we may anticipate a 
speedy loss of such credit as the 
Irish Nationalist party at present 
enjoys, for a larger infusion of Par- 
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nells and Biggars into its represen- 
tatives will not add to the tolerance 
of the House for Home Rule. Some 
of the best members of that party, 
who have loyally assisted the work 
of legislation, while their companions 
were occupied in obstructing it, must 
necessarily go to the wall in the 
coming elections, unless the anti- 
landlord outcry has happily fallen 
into discredit before that time ar- 
rives. 

The tone of the meeting of Home- 
Rulers at Dublin a week or two 
ago leaves us little reason to hope 
that as a body they will exert their 
influence with their countrymen in 
favour of moderation and order. 
The resolution passed upon the 
motion of The O'Donoghue, the 
latest acquisition to the National 
cause, expressed in its original 
form direct sympathy with the 
lawless stand made by the western 
peasantry ; and even when modified 
under the persuasion of the more 
prudent members of the party, still 
afforded them substantial encourage- 
ment to “hold a grip of the land,” 
in opposition to the law. It is 
satisfactory to note that The 
O’Donoghue’s motion was not car- 
ried without strong remonstrances 
from various gentlemen present; 
and the tone of the controversy 
indicated any feelings but those of 
amiability and unity. It is also 
agreeable to record that those mem- 
bers of the Home Rule party who 
have most earned the confidence of 
the House of Commons found ex- 
cuses for not being present at the 
Dublin meeting. The position of 
those who joined the movement 
under a belief that a demand for 
Home Rule was compatible with 
loyalty to the law and respect 
for the rights of property, must 
now be felt to be a mistake. They 
must perceive that Mr. Parnell and 
his friends have forced their hands, 
and precipitated them into an 


alliance with principles which, as 
honest men and loyal citizens, they 
cannot but cordially detest. Their 
experience on the present occasion 
ought to convince them that when 
the ball of agitation is once set 
a-rolling it is not so easy to stop 
it at a given point. 

There is also a deep lesson in 
this anti-rent agitation to members 
of Parliament for the United King- 
dom sitting on both sides of the 
House. It is an additional proof, 
if indeed any had been needed, that 
the abyss of Irish discontent is per- 
fectly unfathomable, and that to do 
away with one grievance is sim- 
ply to provide room for parading 
another and perhaps more intense 
wrong. It is hardly ten years since 
Mr. Gladstone imagined that he had 
removed every obstacle to the pros- 
perity of Ireland and the content- 
ment of its population; but the 
practical result of his policy has 
only been manifested in a greater 
degree of national restlessness, in 
demands for more sweeping con- 
cessions, and in a declaration of 
war against the landed classes, upon 
whose estates the peasants are now 
anxious to seize by a scheme of 
legalised robbery. Can either side 
of the House reasonably hope, after 
what has been done for Ireland in 
the way of legislation, and the results 
which have attended such action, 
that any change for the better in 
the feelings of the people can be 
wrought by such further tinkering 
of the land laws as the constitution 
of the State and the rights of pro- 
perty will permit us to attempt? 
Measured by the test of success, it 
would seem that we have done over- 
much for the Irish tenant-farmers 
and peasantry, and that our wisest 
course would now be to try what 
we can do on the other side. There 
must be finality on the side of the 
landlord as well as upon that of his 
tenant; and we have been brought 
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to that pass when we are called 
upon to determine whether the 
condition of Ireland will not be 
better consulted by emphatically 
declaring our intention to protect 
the owners of the land, who are 
really the trustees of British inter- 
ests in Ireland, in the full exercise 
of their rights, than by opening up 
a way for further demands to a class 
of disaffected agrarians whose main 
object is to obtain the confiscation 
of the land to their own advantage. 

It is not likely that much sincere 
sympathy will be wasted with Irish 
disaffection under its forms either 
of Home Rule or of agrarianism at 
the coming elections in Great Bri- 
tain. The electors are justly im- 
patient of Irish grievances and 
Trish claims; and they, moreover, 
have good reason to resent the in- 
terference with the course of parlia- 
mentary business which Mr. Par- 
nell’s obstruction has exercised for 
the last two or three sessions. An 
Irish platform will be no recom- 
mendation in the United Kingdom, 
except in those towns where the 
Irish element adds more to their 
population than to their prosperity. 
It is claimed that there are 170,000 
Irish electors who will vote in the 
United Kingdom next polling; and 
on the strength of these the Home- 


. Rulers are already talking as if they 


held the balance of parties in their 
own hands. But if the British 
constituencies do their duty, the 
Nationalists will find that they have 
reckoned without their host. The 
violent conduct of the typical Home- 
Rulers, and the preposterous char- 
acter of their latest effort at agita- 
tion, have made all parties in Great 
Britain averse to identify them- 
selves in any way with the aims of 
the Irish electorate ; and its mem- 
bers will find that both Conser- 
vative and Liberal will be alike 
unanimous in refusing to purchase 
Irish support at the cost of any 
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expression of sympathy with the 
National and agrarian movements. 
A few Radical members, to whom 
the disruption of the empire and 
the introduction of communism 
would be a welcome revolution, 
may perhaps coquet with the Irish 
voters; but even if they succeed, 
their influence in the House will 
be of infinitesimal service to the 
cause of the Home-Rulers. <A few 
Liberals—and we are sure they will 
be very few—will go the length 
of pledging themselves to support 
an inquiry into Irish Nationalist 
grievances, and of course seize the 
earliest opportunity of qualifying or 
explaining away their promises, Mr. 
Bright has taken upon himself to 
throw out the hope that a prospect of 
settling the Irish land agitation will 
be secured by the definite alliance of 
the Home-Rulers with the Liberal 
party, and he has seized the oppor- 
tunity still more recently to avow 
his sympathy with a programme 
closely resembling that of the Irish 
Land League. But he speaks only 
for himself; and the responsible 
leaders of the Opposition would 
speedily find their interest in dis- 
claiming all connection with his 
views on this subject. The Irish, 
with justice, complain that the 
affairs of their country have too 
often been made objects of party 
capital on both sides of the House, 
but on the present occasion we feel 
sure that this reproach will not 
hold good. It is an interest to 
both parties, higher than the ques- 
tion of a Liberal or Conservative 
majority, that an end should be 
put to the chronic disaffection and 
lawless turbulence of the sister 
kingdom; and the first step to- 
wards that end is to frankly show 
it what it may reasonably hope for, 
and what Britain is determined that 
it shall not get. The next ste 

is, that as the rights of the land- 
lords have now been assailed by a 
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popular agitation, the State should 
declare its duty towards them, and 
should at once make the necessary 
arrangements for providing for their 
personal safety and that of their 
property. Mr. Parnell has been 
allowed to run his course unchal- 
lenged by the Government; and 
the result has been the utter dis- 
credit of himself and the measure 
which he has been advocating. It 
is, however, an imperative duty 
upon the Government to guard lest 
the deluded peasantry should have 
recourse to the lawlessness to which 
his counsels directly lead, and to 
save those loyal and orderly sub- 
jects of whom we can stil] boast in 
Ireland, from the consequences of 
the popular ferment. The Home 
Rule demand ought to be answered 
once and for all in the only terms 
in which the legislative union will 
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permit a reply to be returned, and 
the special claims which the Irish 
peasant is setting up to the soil 
which he cultivates should be 
distinctly and formally disavowed. 
While the dignity of the House of 
Commons continues to be impaired 
and its time wasted by an irrecon- 
cilable party pressing impossible 
requests, the legitimate interests 
of Ireland will continue to suffer. 
It is an unpleasant duty to express 
in hard terms the feelings which 
Great Britain has been driven to 
entertain of the nearest and dear- 
est portion of the empire, at a time 
when so considerable a part of 
Ireland is suffering from strait- 
ened circumstances; but it would 
be an injustice to the country itself 
if the organs of public opinion were 
not to speak plainly at the present 
time. 

















